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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TP  H  E  following  pamphlet  was  de- 
figned  for  anonymous  publica- 
tion. A  confideration  which  I  had 
not  fufficiently  weighed,  determines 
me  to  put  my  name  to  it.  In  the 
difcuffion  of  characters  and  fadts, 
fomething  muft  always  reft  upon  the 
fuppofed  integrity  and  judgment,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Authour ;  and  I 
will  not  miflead  the  Reader  to  give 
more  or  lefs  of  this  fort  of  credit 
f  han  I  can  juftly  claim  ;  I  feel  it  there- 
fore neceflary  to  declare  in  my  own 
name,  that  my  authorities  are  derived 
folely  from  the  common  fources  of 
obfervation  and  enquiry,  equally  open 
4  to 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  all ;  that  I  am  unconnected  with 
any  party,  and  write  without  any 
concurrence  or  communication  what- 
ever. 

Under  the  made  of  an  anonymous 
character,  I  have  perhaps  exprefled 
myfelf  with  fomewhat  lefs  referve  of 
men  and  things  than  I  might  have 
been  inclined  to  ufe  in  my  own  per- 
fon;  but  to  reduce  this  work  to  a 
lower  and  more  modeft  tone,  the 
whole  of  it  inuil  have  been  caft  over 
again  ;  a  difguftful  and  laborious  tafk  ; 
I  therefore  fay  with  Pilate,  "  what  I 
have  written,  I  have  written."  I 
have  afferted  nothing  that  I  do  not 
believe,  and  perhaps  nothing  of  which 
I  am  fure  ;  for  though  I  may  have 

employed  abfolute  modes  of  expref- 

r 
lion, 


, 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

fion,  no  man  is  more  diftruftful  of 
fafts,  or  more  diffident  of  his  own 
opinions.  There  was  a  time  indeed, 
when  I  would  not  have  hazarded  my 
repofe,  by  entering  into  fuch  a  war- 
fare ;  but  on  this  head  I  have  at  pre- 
fent  the  misfortune  to  be  free  from 
all  anxiety. 

March  1792. 
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ADDRESSED    TO    THt 


A    U    T    H    O    U    R. 


dumfejja  menttj  retinet  ftkntii  impatientiam."— 

TACIT. 


Y  OUR  apology  for  the  authour  of  the  Re- 
Jleffions  on  the  Revolution  in  Fr  nee  thougli 
written  with  great  pretentious  to  moderation 
contains  I  think  deeper  malice  than  the  moft 
violent  of  that  gentleman's  recent  productions. 
If  your  objecl  had  been  limply  to  reftore  the  re- 
putation of  your  friend  to  the  place  which  it 
lately  held  in  the  general  eftimation,  every  good 
man  mufl:  have  wimed  you  iuccefs  :  for  though 
it  is  of  fmall  importance  to  the  world  whe- 
ther Mr.  Burke  goes  into  retirement  volunta- 
lily,  tit  conviva  fatur,  as  a  fatisfied  gueft  riles 
from  table,  or  whether  he  is  driven  from  the 
ftage  by  the  dilapprobation  of  his  aflbciates ; 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  inconfiftency  of  his 
conduit  or  his  want  of  judgment  in  the  choice 
of  his  friends,  that  he  can  neither  retreat  from 
his  iituation  with  dignity  nor  decently  remain 
in-  it ;  though  thele  are  objects  of  no  public  mo- 
ment in  a  cafe  adapted  rather  to  deter  as  a  warn- 
ing than  to  invite  to  imitation  as  an  example  ; 
yet  the  degradation  of  a  man  of  character  whe- 
ther through  misfortune  or  fault  will  always 
offer  a  home-felt  leflbn  to  thole  who  have  any 
reputation  of  their  own  to  preferve ;  and  an 
B  honeft 


honeft  attempt  to  foften  the  errours  or  extenuate 
the  mifconduct  of  fuch  a  perfon  mud  ever  be 
received  with  much  candour  and  good  will.  ,- 

But    nothing  as  it  appears  is  more  remote 
from  the  Gentleman's  intentions  than  this  kind 
of  apology.     Far  from  wiming  to  relume  his 
ancient  ftation  or  to  be  reconciled  to  his   an- 
cient confederates,  he  rejects  and  abjures  them 
all  with  much  anger  and  difdain.       He  has  it 
feems  at  laft  difcovered    that  the    Sinope*  of 
oppofition,     bleak   and    barren,    buffeted  with 
waves  and  beaten  by  tempers,  is  not  a  tenable 
fituation.     Be  it  fo.   This  alfo  might  have  been 
iilently  endured.     His  old  companions  would 
have  feen  him  bafldng  in  the  fun-fhine  of  roy- 
alty, the  delight  of  bifhops  and  the  admiration 
of  white  ftaves,  with  a  fmile  perfectly  guiltlefs 
either   of  envy  or  ill-will  ;    and  though  they 
might  have  mourned  the  lofs  of  their  comrade 
in  the  warfare,  they  muft  foon  have  been  con- 
foled  with  the  consideration  that  the  advantages 
derived    from   his  afli fiance  had   always    been 

*  What  this  Sinope  is  from  which  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  receives  his  banifhment  with  fo  much  haughty  in- 
difference, and  in  which  he  condemns  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  Mr.  Fox  to  remain,  I  confefs  myfelf  fo  dull  as  not 
clearly  to  comprehend.  If  indeed  he  had  been  disfranchi fed, 
and  defired  not  to  return  by  the  citizens  of  Galway  or  Lough- 
rea,  this  cynical  reply  might  have  been  very  appofite. 
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in  a  great  degree  counterbalanced  by  an  in- 
temperance of  oratory  which  frequently  alie- 
nated and  difgufted  moderate  men.  They 
might  have  been  affliiled  perfonally,  but  as  a 
party  they  muft  have  found  themfelves  re- 
lieved. 

Such  in  all  probability  would  have  been  the 
fentiments  and  fuch  the  conduct:  of  the  gentle- 
man's friends  if,  in  quitting  his  party,  he  had 
confined  himfelf  to  making  the  befr.  apology  he 
could  offer  for  an  action  which  certainly  at  firft 
view  always  frauds  in  great  need  of  one.  But 
when  you  abandon  the  defenfive  of  his  reputa- 
tion to  make  an  iniidious  attack  upon  a  great 
body  in  Parliament,  compriiing  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  ability  and  virtue  and  confequence 
of  the  nation,  the  flate  of  the  cafe  is  entirely 
changed.  The  character  of  fuch  a  party  is  of 
far  other  importance  than  that  of  any  fingle  in- 
dividual. The  charges  ought  to  be  and  rnuft 
be  examined.  For  the  advantage  of  the  party 
you  accufe  I  am  perfuaded  they  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  much  difcufled. 

In  this  difcuilion  I  mould  willingly  have  fepa- 
rated  your  defence  of  your  client  from  your 
charge  agamft  the  party,  and  have  confined  my- 
felf  wholly  to  the  latter ;  but  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  fhew  that  the  attack  is  founded  on  premifes 
inconfiftent  or  contradictory,  or  in  fome  other 
B  2  way 
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way  abfurd  ;  and  if  you,  his  advocate,  have 
thought  it  moft  for  your  purpofe  to  involve  the 
attack  and  the  defence  fo  much  in  each  other 
that  they  muft  ftand  and  fall  together,  this  let 
it  be  remembered  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

Allow  me  here  to  fay  fomething  of  myfelf 
and  my  motives.  I  do  afiure  you,  Sir,  I  have 
no  connection  either  perfonal  or  political  with 
the  party  in  whofe  caufe  I  have  entered  the  lifts 
with  my  beaver  up,  and  without  any  device 
upon  my  arms.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be- 
long to  any  club  or  political  fociety  whatfoever; 
and  I  think  I  may  without  arrogance  aflume 
that  "  equeftrian  character "  which  you  def- 
cribe,  as  beft  calculated  to  take  "  the  mid- 
dle ftation,"  from  whence  all  extremes  arc 
feen  at  an  equal  diftance,  and  as  "  beft  fitted 
to  prevent  things  from  running  to  excels  on  ei- 
ther fide."  To  this  I  Ihould  have  added  that  I 
am  a  whig  ;  but  you  have  endeavoured  fo  to  un- 
fettle  the  foundation  of  this  character ;  fo  to 
confound  it  with  all  difturbers  of  public  order, 
the  enemies  of  the  monarchy,  the  broachers 
of  the  moft  new  and  fantaftkal  pofitions  on 
one  fide  ;  and  with  the  maintainers  of  paffive 
obedience  and  non-refiftance,  high-church  doc- 
trines, and  anti-revolution  principles  on  the 
other ;  that  it  is  become  neceflary  before  one 
can  venture  to  aHume  that  appellation  to  ftatc 

what 
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what  is  meaned  by  it.  According  to  you,  it 
(hould  feem  that  all  perfons  of  whatever  de- 
fcription  or  denomination  who  are  not  ready  to 
fubfcribe  in  toto  and  without  referve  to  the 
whole  pleadings  againfl  the  natural  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind  fet  forth  in  the  Reflections, 
are  in  a  ftate  of  damnable  errour.  The  Reflexions 
contain  the  articles  of  the  true  catholic  doc- 
trine, which  except  a  man  believe  faithfully 
he  cannot  be  faved.  In  vain  mould  we  offer 
to  receive  many  of  the  pofitions  upon  condition 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  of  others  ; 
like  the  church  you  admit  of  no  fhades  of  re- 
fiftance  to  your  dogmata  ;  your  tone,  like  her's, 
is  perfectly  firm  and  refolute.  Ex  cathedra  non 
eft  falus.  In  the  difcuffion  of  thefe  infallible 
deciiions,  which  I  mean  to  examine  with  true 
proteftant  courage,  my  own  confeflion  of  faith 
muir,  of  neceffity  appear.  I  will  not  there- 
fore here  flate  what  that  religion  is  but  what  it 

o 

is  not — 1  am  not  a  Bur  kite — I  am  not  a  Painite ; 
and  I  will  poftpone  putting  in  my  claim  to  the 
character  of  a  whig  till  we  have  thoroughly  in- 
quired into  your  friend's  title  to  it. 

I  am  principally  induced  to  conlider  your 
appeal  by  a  firm  conviction  that  the  party  you 
attack  have  (hewn  themfelves  after  a  long  and 
feverc  trial  well  deferving  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people,  whofe  caufe  they  have  maintained, 
4  now 
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now  for  many  years  with  great  fidelity  and 
more  fuccefs  than  could  have  been  expelled 
confidering  the  circumftances  under  which  they 
have  acted.  A  good  underftanding  between 
the  people  out  of  doors  and  their  avowed  advo- 
cates in  parliament,  fo  that  each  mall  be  ready 
tq  fupport  the  other  in  the  old  conftitutional 
way,  is  I  think  an  object  of  the  firft  importance 
for  restraining  minifters  within  any  fort  of  due 
bounds ;  and  I  confider  on  the  contrary  what- 
ever tends  to  interrupt  or  diflurb  this  good  un- 
derftanding  as  proportionably  dangerous  and 
pernicious.  This  party  has  of  late  been  rifmg 
fafr.  iii  the  public  opinion.  Its  true  value  be- 
gins to  be  known.  It  has  made  a  great  ftand, 
unbroken  and  undifmayed  againil  minifterial 
influence  and  power  hitherto  without  example, 
againft  all  the  infolence  of  unmerited  profpe- 
rity,  againft  torrents  of  bribed  abufe,  againft 
royal  averlion  and  popular  prejudice;  and  mall 
a  (ingle  arm  perform  atone  itifidious  blow  what 
a  whole  hoft  of  open  enemies  has  not  been  able 
to  accomplish  in  a  long  war?  No;  The  javelin 
may  be  fharp  and  envenomed,  and  thrown  with 
no  feeble  arm,  but  it  has  not  found  the  vulne- 
rable heel  of  this  Achilles. 

There  is  fo  little  of  order  in  your  appeal,  the 
argument  and  the  oratory  are  fo  twifted  and  in- 
terwoven together,  that  a  plain  anfwer  is  made 

exceed- 
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exceedingly  difficult.  Every  appeal  to  the 
judgement  of  mankind  which  deiires  to  be  fairly 
tried,  will  above  all  things  labour  to  produce  that 
clear  arrangement  and  limple  expoiition  of  the 
facts,  and  that  explicit  enunciation  of  the  argu- 
ments which  fore  fees  and  comes  forward  to  meet 
all  that  can  be  fairly  urged  on  the  oppofite  fide. 
You  on  the  contrary  have  chofen  to  reft  the 
force  of  your  plea  upon  the  facility  with  which 
it  eludes  the  grafp.  A  charge  is  indeed  made, 
and  a  very  heavy  one  too,  but  it  is  made  in 
hinted  crimes  and  hefitated  imputations.  No- 
thing is  palpable.  When  we  think  we  have  in 
our  hold  an  argument,  we  fee  it  efcape  from  us 
in  the  form  of  a  fimile  or  an  allufion, 

— Verum  ubi  correptum  m  ambus  vindifque  tenebls 
Dum  variae  eludent  fpecies 

the  ftrength  of  your  fortrefs  confifts  in  the 
flippery  and  fluctuating  ground  on  which  it 
ftands,  becaufe  by  that  alone  it  can  be  ap- 
proached. 

I  will  firft  endeavour  as  well  as  I  can  (for 
I  really  wifh  to  be  underftood)  to  collect  toge- 
ther the  disjointed  members  of  your  ace ufation  ; 
to  bring  the  charge  into  one  clear  point  of  view. 

You  ftate  that  your  client  is  at  tflue  'with 
the  party  before  the  public.  About  what  is 

he 
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he  at  iffue  ?  Not  upon  their  objections  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Reflections,  becaufe 
on  that  point  you  tell  us  this  high  Court  of 
dernier  refort  has  already  pronounced — that  his 
reprefentation  is  authenticated  by  the  verdift  of  his 
country  and  his  fidelity  recognijed  by  the  bod\>  of 
the  people  —  that  he  finds  Jubj  eft  not  only  of  confo- 
lati.on  but  of  pride — that  the  matter  Jl and s  exactly 
as  he  wi/Joes  it.  All  farther  defence  after  this 
would  not  he  only  fuperfluous  but  ofFenfive  to 
the  decrnpn  of  the  court.  The  only  object 
then  about  which  your  client  can  remain  at  iflue 
with  the  party  continently  with  your  own  de- 
clarations is  upon  his  counter  accufation  againft 
his-  fuppoftd  acculers.  In  fpite  of  the  whining 
intermiicence  of  deprecatory  lamentation  with 
which  you  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  derelic- 
tion of  his  party,  to  palliate  the  odium  of  this 
fort  of  turning  King's  evidence ,  this  is  and  can 
only  be  the  object  of  the  prefent  appeal. 

Now  let  us  fee  what  the  accuiation  is. 

You  declare  that  you  are  very  unwil- 
ling to  fuppofe  that  the  doffrines  of  feme  books 
lately  circulated  are  the  principles  of  the  party, 
though  from  the  vehement  declarations  againjl  his 
opinions  you  are  at  fome  frfs  how  to  judge  other- 
wife. 

Page  9,  you  tell  us  what  thefe  book  are ;  that 
they  are  the  mojl  atrocious  and  treafonable  libels 

again/I 
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again/I  all  the  hitherto  cherified  objects  of  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  people ;  and  page  84,  that 
they  are  full  ofjhallownefs,  levity,  pride,  prefump- 
twn,  and  ignorance.  As  to  the  reft,  you  add,  // 
•will  be  difficult  for  Mr.  Burke  to  conform  to  the 
principles  of  the  avowed  leaders  of  party,  who  are 
its  authentic  organs,  and  with  whom  in  their  pub- 
lic capacity  the  party  mujl  be  confidered  as  una- 
nimous until  they  appear  otherwife  than  negatively. 
(So  then  the  gentleman  knows  nothing  of  the 
principles  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  been 
adding  for  fo  many  years  otherwife  than  nega- 
tively !)  All  you  can  gather  from  them  is  that  their 
principles  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  his.  Their 
negative  declaration  obliges  you  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  books  which  contain  pojitive  doSlrines.  They 
(the  pofitive  dodlrines  of  Mr.  Paine' s  pamphlet 
afterwards  cited  at  length)  are  Indeed  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  thofe  Mr.  Burke  holds  ;  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  they  have  f aid,  you  hope  haftily,  that 
their  opinions  differ  fo  widely  from  his,  it  Jhould 
feemt  they  (the  doctrines  you  cite  from  Paine) 

ARE    MOST    LIKELY    TO    FORM  THE  CREED  OF 

THE  MODERN  WHIGS*.     If  the  party  are  dif- 

*  Priefts  have  fomelimes  made  their  deities  fpeak  to  the 
people  by  ftrange  organs  ;  but  Mahomet's  pigeon,  or  St. 
Anthony's  pig,  are  certainly  not  more  extravagant  vehicles 
for  the  will  of  Heaven  than  Thomas  Paine's  Rights  of  Man 
for  the  fentiments  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox. 

c  pofed 


pofed  to  ferve  their  country  (as  you  trujl  they  are) 
tbev  ^re  in  a  condition  to  render  it  fervices  of  the 
higheft  importance.  If  through  mijlake  or  pajjion 
they  are  led  to  contribute  to  its  ruin,  we  Jhall  not 
be  defrayed  by  men  of  mean  or  fecondary  capacities. 
Here  then  is  the  charge  brought  together 
with  all  its  qualifying  doubts  and  palliative  pa- 
renthefes.  Now  mark  the  curious  fophifm  by 
which  alone  it  is  attempted  to  be  fupported. 
The  party  have  condemned  the  Reflections  una 
voce  ;  they  have  declared  that  they  hold  opi- 
nions diametrically  oppofite  to  it  ;  but  Mr. 
Paine' s  opinions  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
thole  contained  in  the  Reflections,  therefore 
Mr.  Paine's  opinions  and  thole  of  the  party  are 
the  fame.  The  force  of  fuch  logic  certainly  de- 
pends much  upon  the  oratory  with  which  it  is 
accompanied.  What  ?  becaufe  a  man  rejects 
one  extreme  is  he  obliged  to  run  into  the iwher? 
Is  not  the  middle  point  between  two  extremes 
f though  at  a  lefs  diftance)  as  diametrically  op- 
poiite  to  each  as  they  are  to  one  another  ?  Be- 
cauie  I  think  which  I  moft  fmcerely  do  that 
the  deftrudion  of  defpotifm  in  France  is  likely 
to  advance  the  future  happinefs  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
1  wim  to  overturn  our  own  free  and  excellent 
eflablifhed  Conititution,  from  which  the  very 
event  I  admire  draws  its  origin,  and  to  which  it 

is 


js  congenial  ?  or  that  I  am  a  lover  of  the  mur- 
der and  rapine  incident  to  convulfions  of  the 
ftate  ?  One  would  think  that  fuch  a  thing  as  a  me- 
dium had  never  been  heard  of  in  the  moral  world. 
Permit  me  to  borrow  your  own  words  ; 
*'  this  mode  of  arguing  from  having  approved 
"  any  thing  in  a  certain  line,  to  the  neceility 
"  of  approving  every  thing  has  political  confe- 
f '  quences  of  other  moment  than  thole  of  a  io- 
"  gical  fallacy.  If  no  man  can  propofe  any  di- 
*c  minution  or  modification  of  an  invidious  or 
"  dangerous  power  or  influence  in  government 
"  without  intitling/r/V^j  turned  into  adverfa- 
"  ries  to  argue  him  into  the  deftrudtion  of  ail 
"  prerogative,  and^  a  fpoliation  of  royalty,  I  do 
"  not  know  what  can  more  effectually  deter 
"  perfons  of  foher  minds  from  engaging  in  any 
<£  reform  ;  nor  how  the  worft  enemies  to  the 
"  lifcfcrty  of  the  fubject  could  contrive  any  me- 
"  thod  more  fit  to  bring  all  correctives  on  the 
"  power  of  ttie  crown  into  fufpicion  and  difre- 
"  pute."  I  can  add  nothing  to  this. 

In  a  reply  to  an  appeal  I  fhould  have  wifhed 
to  be  able  to  proceed  in  fome  progreffive  order 
by  which  the  points  in  difpute  might  have  been 
more  fairly  contended  and  the  labour  much 
abridged.  But  the  reach  of  my  comprehen- 
fion  has  furnifried  no  means  of  giving  a  regular 
anfwer  to  a  performance  wholly  defultory.  I 
c  2  can 


can  at  laft  find  no  better  order  than  the  pages 
of  the  book.  In  this  at  leaft  the  aniwer  is  lure 
not  to  be  more  dig reffive  than  the  work  itfelf. 

Page  T,  you  open  your  cafe  with  a  charge 
againrt  the  gentleman's  former  political  aflbci- 
ates,  urged  with  much  querulous  lenfibility  for 
advifing  him  to  retire  from  public  bufmefs  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  y,cfr,  who  ought  to  know  the 
man,  allow  that  his  age  and  difpofition  leave  hint 
nothing  to  do  but  to  retire — that  retreat  is  his  choice 
— that  the  party  have  done  no  more  than  confirm 
the  Jentence  'which  he  before  had  pajfed  upon  hun- 
felf* — and  after  all  the  whole  of  the  charge  refts 
folely  upon  an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a  news- 
paper ! 

Page  3  and  4,  you  {bite,  that  as  a  piece  of 
fine  writing  the  Reflexions  has-  indeed  been  criti- 
cifed  and  condemned ;  but  that  the  fads  and 
fentiments  let  forth  in  it  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  nation  in  general.  The  firfl  of  thefe 
•two  petitions  I  think  is  not  true.  Grave  men 
may  have  thought  that  topics  of  fuch  deep  im- 
portance are  not  properly  objects  of  poetry  and 

*  The  man  in  graver  tragic  known, 
Though  his  beft  part  was  long  fmce  done. 

Still  on  the  ftage  defires  to  tarry  : 
And  he  who  plays  the  harlequin 
After  the  jeft  ftill  loads  the  fcene, 
Unwilling  to  retire  though  weary- 

decla- 
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declamation,  becaufe  conviction  is  a  more  folid 
foundation  for  truth  than  perfuafion  ;  and  mo- 
derate perfons  may  have  been  offended  with  the 
tone  of  it  as  much  too  paffionate  and  outrage- 
ous ;  but  as  the  work  of  a  rich  imagination, 
abundant  in  choice  of  language,  pointed  allu- 
tion,  beautiful  imagery,  and  all  the  graces  of 
claffical  competition,  furely  no  good  judge  can 
have  denied  it  praiie.  The  fevered  cenfure  of 
fuch  perfons  I  think  would  be  that  the  flile  is 
much  above  the  matter;  that  it  contains  enough 
of  eloquence,  but  too  little  of  wifdom. 

The  lecond  petition,  that  the  lentiments  and 
opinions  of  the  Reflexions  have  received  the 
fanction  of  the  nation  in  general,  requires  to  be 
more  clofely  fifted,  becaufe,  you  found  upon  it 
a  fophifm  perhaps  not  very  obvious  to  immedi- 
ate detection.  If  the  gentleman  and  the  party 
are  really  at  itifue  upon  any  point  it  is  the  found- 
nefs  of  their  refpective  whiggilm ;  on  this  all 
his  pretentious  to  confiftency  depend ;  nay  fo 
neceflary  does  it  appear  to  you  to  fupport  his 
right  to  this  character,  that  not  being  able  to 
reconcile  his  principles  with  thofe  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  commonly  efteemed  the  whig 
party,  you  choofe  rather  to  difpute  and  invalidate 
the  claim  of  all  of  them  to  this  title  than  to 
fufFerhis  whiggifm  to  be  fufpeded  ;  fooner  than 
fail  in  this  mailer  point  you  feem  ready  to 

main- 
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maintain  that  your  client  is  the  only  remaining 
whig  in  the  nation. 

o 

Now  let  us  examine  how  far  this  general 
good  reception  of  the  Refactions,  of  which  you 
io  much  boaft,  tends  to  efhiblifti  the  gentle- 
man's right  to  this  difputed  title. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  moft 
general  and  comprehenfive  difrinclion  between 
whig  and  tory  is  that  the  bias  of  a  whig  is  ra- 
ther towards  the  popular  fide  and  the  bias  of  a 
tory  rather  toward  the  kingly  fide  of  the  govern- 
ment whenever  they  are  considered  as  oppofed 
to  each  other.  The  old  Jacobite  tenets  of  divine 
right  paffive  obedience  and  non-refiftance  have 
I  believe  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  ex- 
treme of  toryifm,  and  the  levelling  republican 
doctrines  of  the  old  divTenters  as  the  excefs  of 
whiggifm.  Setting  out  from  this  fimple  bias  or 
inclination,  men  have  at  all  times,  in  degree  ac- 
cording to  the  ftrength  of  their  paflions  or  the 
weaknefs  of  their  judgement,  erred  too  near  to 
the  extremes.  But  a  whig  fupporting  high 
monarchical  principles  or  a  tory  afierting  ftrong 
popular  claims  I  conceive  to  be  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  Now  admitting  this  diftinction,  which 
before  the  inaufpicious  contention  occafioned  by 
the  Reflections  I  am  fure  nobody  would  have 
thought  of  difputing,  your  experience  I  am  per- 
fuaded  agrees  with  mine  that  a  great  majority 

of 
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of  the  people  of  England  incline  totory  princi- 
ples. Though  upon  any  very  glaring  infringe- 
ment of  their  rights  the  multitude  may  beocca- 
iionally  exited  to  forget  for  a  time  their  refpect 
for  the  king,  they  are  ever  reader  to  return  to 
their  ancient  loyalty  upon  the  moft  moderate 
condefcenfion  to  their  wimes.  The  facrifice  of 
a  miniiler  offers  at  all  times  a  ready  and  cheap 
atonement.  Like  the  fcape-goat,  he  is  driven, 
into  the  vvildernefs  with  all  the  iniquities  and 
tranfgreffions  and  fins  of  the  times  upon  his 
head.  Popular  tumults  are  rare  and  momen- 
tary and  ever  of  uncertain  event ;  but  the  at- 
traction of  the  crown  acts  with  uniform  and 
progreiiive  force.  An  honeft  and  wife  whig 
expects  little  good  from  the  efFervefcence  of  the 
people.  His  object  will  rather  be  to  reft  rain 
them  from  laying  their  laws  and  privileges  at 
the  foot  of  the  throhe ;  a  thanklefs  and  invidi- 
ous talk,  and  perfectly  barren  either  of  profit 
or  applaufe. 

A  Britifh  king,  while  he  appears  to  confine 
himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  the  law,  while 
he  carries  on  no  very  open  defigns  againft  the 
liberties  of  the  nation,  while  he  raifes  no  man 
into  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  public  by 
grofs  acts  of  oppreffion,  while  he  purfues  no 
unjuft  or  inglorious  war,  is  the  natural  idol  of 
the  people.  They  are  perfuaded  that  he  has 
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neither  the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  hurt 
them,  ami  they  are  well  difpofed  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  good  which  they  enjoy  defcends 
from  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  honour  and 
the  fource  of  mercy.  They  are  near  enough  to 
be  warmed  and  enlightened  with  his  fplendour 
and  too  far  off  to  dilcern  the  fpots  upon  his  orb. 
Such  is  the  political  exitlence  of  the  King.  If 
at  .the  lame  time  his  natural  conftitution  leads 
him  to  no  glaring  excefies,  if  he  fulfils  with 
oftenfible  decency  the  common  offices  of  life,  if 
he  reprefents  with  tolerable  grace  the  dignity  of 
his  ftation,  I  do  not  fay  he  may  be  adored 
though  I  think  it,  but  I  am  lure  he  will  hold  the 
hearts  and  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  fubjects  in 
his  hand.  To  oppole  the  dangers  of  this  ami- 
able idolatry  has  always  been  one  among  the 
chief  objects  of  the  guardians  of  the  conftitu- 
tion. A  watchful  and  fufpicious  jealoufy  of  the 
court  is  their  peculiar  characleriftic.  In  the 
very  virtues  of  a  king  or  the  well-earned  popu- 
larity of  a  minifter  they  can  find  caufe  of  alarm. 
So  that  though  the  whigs  are  perhaps  above  all 
men  the  moil  firmly  devoted  to  the  conftitu- 
tional  throne,  they  do  not  wear  upon  their  ex- 
ternal habit  thofe  marks  of  perfonal  attachment 
to  the  king,  the  want  of  which  to  vulgar  ob- 
fervation  is  eaiily  made  to  pafs  for  diiloyalty  or 
diiaffection.  If  they  give,  it  is  with  cold  referve 

and 


and  curious   enquiry;  and   when  any   pointed 
fiiccefs  or  action  of  eclat  calls  for  congratulation 
and    praife,   they  beilow  them  in   fparing  and 
itoeafured  terms  ^  or  perhaps  contrail:  them  with 
ibme  coexiftent  lubject  of  complaint.  Hence  the 
whigs  have  acquired  the  name  of  a  four  difcon- 
. tented  race,  hating  excellence  and  envious  or* 
good  fortune.     Certainly  to  fet  bounds  to  kind- 
nefs,  to  damp  the  effuiions  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, though  it  may  be  a  neceflary  muft  always 
be  an  ungracious  employment,  and  unfortunately 
this  part  of  their  duty  is  far  the  molt  frequently 
called  for.     It  is  the  nature  of  power  to  encreafe 
by  its  own  ilrength.     Dangerous  prerogatives 
may  be  eflablimed  by  the  progrefs  of  almoit  im- 
perceptible concefiions,  and  perpetually  to  op- 
pole,  as  it  muft  fometimes  feem  for  the  very  love 
of  opposition,  appears  neither  liberal  nor  good 
humoured.     The  fevefer  relative  duties  whe- 
ther in  public  or  in  private  life  may  force  efteem 
but  they  do  not  conciliate  affection.     Thus  the 
real  friends  of  the  people  are  feldom  their  fa- 
vourites ;  a  whig,  as  the  gentleman  knows  by 
experience,  is  not  a  popular  character* 

Now  if  the  general  difpofition  of  the  nation 
be  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  and  if  this  difpo- 
tion  has  been  of  late,  as  it  obvioufly  has,  more 
than  nfually  prevalent,  it  follows  that  the  fa- 
vourable reception  of  the  Reflections  is  the  worft 
D  prgof 


proof  of  die  authour's  whiggifm  that  you  could 
poffibly  adduce ;  that  it  goes  to  prove,  as  far  as 
it  proves  any  thing,  the  exacl:  contrary  of  this 
leading  object  of  your  appeal.  Upon  this  point 
the  teftimony  of  a  fingie  whig  is  of  more  value 
than  the  approbation  of  the  whole  tribe  of  to- 
ries.  Men  who  have  long  acted  under  fenti- 
ments  and  opinions  earlv  imbibed  acquire  upon 
thefe  points  a  fort  of  inftinctive  fenle  much 
lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  than  the  mere  rea- 
foning  faculty  ;  without  proceeding  to  argu- 
ent  or  analyfis  they  have  an  exquifite  feel- 
ing how  far  any  propofed  tenet  or  doctrine 
coincides  with  the  active  and  exercifed  prin- 
ciples, the  habitual  guides  of  their  own  minds. 
They  do. not  give  a  reafoned  opinion,  but  an 
involuntary  decilion.  Their  tact  is  fure  ;  to 
hear  and  to  determine  are  one  and  the  fame 
thing.  If  for  example  I  wanted  to  afcertain 
the  merit  of  a  mufical  compofition  or  the  talents 
of  a  virtuofo,  I  fhould  not  be  fatished  with  the 
claps  or  hiifes  of  a  mixed  audience  but  mould 
apply  to  the  profefTors  in  the  art  ;  If  I  were  de- 
iirous  to  be  informed  whether  the  {tile  I  am 
now  writing  is  good  or  bad  I  mould  folicit  you 
or  Mr.  Burke  to  caft  your  eye  over  it ;  there 
would  be  no  queftion  here  of  elementary  trea- 
tifes,  of  dictionaries  or  grammars,  but  merely 
of  the  irnpreffions  produced  by  thefe  fubjects 

upon 
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upon  the  minds  of  the  judges.  A  gain  ft  this 
fort  of  verdict,  no  writ  of  errour  can  be  brought, 
the  fentence  is  full  compleat  and  without  ap- 
peal. By  an  exaft  parity  of  caie,  if  the  Ben- 
tincks,  the  Cavendifhes,  the  Ruffe] s,  the  Fitz- 
williams,  &c.  &c.,  the  native  and  hereditary 
whigs,  have  pronounced  againfl  the  whiggifm 
of  the  Reflexions  ;  if,  as  you  tell  us,  during  a 
difcu/Jlon  which  continued  for  two  days  no  one  of 
thefe  gentlemen  interpofed  a  negative  or  even  a 
doubt  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke  or  his  opinions,  your 
caufe  is  I  fear  wholly  defperate.  There  re- 
mains, as  indeed  you  feem  to  be  aware  when 
you  appeal  from  the  living  to  the  dead,  from  the 
modern  whigs  to  the  ancient,  no  court  upon  e 
to  which  you  can  apply  for  redrels  ;  and  th<u 
the  ihades  of  thefe  departed  whigs  are  not  more 
favourable  to  you  than  their  living  reprefenta- 
tives,  I  ihall  take  upon  me  to  (hew  when  we 
come  to  that  part  of  your  brief  where  thefe 
figures  are  to  be  introduced.  No,  Sir,  the  gen- 
tleman may  be  a  good  or  a  wife  or  a  great 
man,  he  may  be  any  thing  tiut  a  whig. 

You  tell  us,  that  fix  and  twenty  years  ago 
your  client  entered  into  a  connection  with 
the  Whig  party,  at  a  mature  age,  at  thofe 
years  when  men  are  all  that  they  are  likely 
to  become;  you  defcribe  him,  as  employing 
powers  of  imclcrftanding  in:  their  prime,  ex- 
D  3  ercifed 
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crcifed  memory,  formed  judgement,  reading 
frem  in  recollection  and  ready  in  applicatio: 
gether  with  much  previous  knowledge  of  the 
fubject  to  difcern  what  fort 'of  whig;  principles 
they  entertained  with  whom  it  was  his  wim  to 
form  an  eternal  connection,  before  lie  engaged 
in  a  caufe  of  which  he  could  have  no  very  fan- 
guine  hopes  as  a  road  to  power.  That  the  gen-^ 
tleman  poffeiTed  ail  thefe  qualifications  and  at- 
tainments I  am  heartily  difpofed  to  allow,  much 
more  than  was  neceffary  to  difcern  the  princi- 
ples of  Lord  Rockingham  or  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land or  Lord  John  Cavendifh,  for  the  principles 
of  men  of  honour  and  integrity  are  ever  clear 
and  plain  ;  but  finely  your  tone  on  this  occa- 
fion  is  taken  fomewhat  too  high.  More  could 
not  be  laid  of  the  man  of  the  firft  weight  and 
confequence  in  the  country,  courted  by  all  par- 
ties and  deliberating  which  he  mould  honour 
with  his  fiipport;  whereas  from  your  account 
we  do  not -learn  that  the  gentleman  had  any 
fers  from  the  tory  party  till  he  had  dilplayed  his 
abilities  under  a  whig  administration.  Toprov- 
his  predilection  for  whig  principles,  we  mould  ra- 
ther have  been  told  by  what  bias  of  cany  educa* 
tion,  what  habits  of  youthful  fociety,  what  here- 
ditary example  his  mind  had  been  imprefled  with 
their  excellencies  ;  for  at  forty  a  man  has  not  his 
tendencies  to  chufe.  Itwa,s  related,  J  remem- 
ber. 


ber,  at  the  time,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  con~ 
tradicled,  that  at  Lord  Rockingham's  coming 
into  the  Treafury  in  1765,  your  friend  was  re- 
commended to  him  by  a  gentleman  at  that  time 
in  much  efteem  with  the  party*,  as  a  man  ca- 
pable of  ferving  honourably  and  ably  in  parlia- 
ment and  in  office,  whole  fortunes  were  not 
adequate  to  his  delerts.  And  though  the  fitu- 
ation  to  which  he  was  then  appointed  might 
not  "  give  any  very  {anguine  hopes  as  a  road 
to  power,"  it  appears  to  have  been  fuch  both  in 
consideration  and  emolument  as  might  have  fa- 
tisried  the  reaibnable  ambition  of  a  perion  in 
more  advantageous  circumftances  than  the  gen- 
tleman-was then  repreiented  to  be.  No,  Sir,  tijl 
you  mew  what  better  profpect  of  advancement 
in  the  road  of  power  was  given  up,  what  lu- 
crative calling  abandoned,  what  affluent  cafe 
refigned  for  the  fake  of  fupporting  the  whig 
party  we  cannot  allow  your  client  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  martyr  in  the  caufe.  On  what  you 
afterwards  add,  "  that  on  the  removal  of  the 
"  whigs  in  1766  your  client  was  free  from 
*'  any  thing  which  looked  like  an  engage - 
44  meat,"  "  that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
*'  wifhed  him  to  accept  an  employment  under 
"  the  new  fyfhem,  but  that  he  again  chearfully 
?'  took  hisfate  with  the  party," — I  am  unwilling 

*  Mr.  Fitzherbert. 
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to  fay  much,  becaufe  I  cannot  fnppofe  that  you 
mean  to  lay  any  great  ftrefs  upon  a  conduct 
which  every  man  of  common  honour  mull  ne- 
ceffarily  have  held. 

If  in  defcribing  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ten- 
dency of  the  nation  I  am  not  much  miffoken, 
there  is  but  little  reafon  at  preicnt  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  republican  Societies  or  their 
propagation  of  republican  doctrines.  None  of 
thofe  caufes proximate  or  remote  exift  here  which 
by  a  very  extraordinary  combination  adequate 
to  the  very  extraordinary  event  prepared  brought 
on  and  concluded  the  late  Revolution  in  France. 
'The  Englim  have  been  too  long  converfant  with 
all  the  common  topics  of  government  not- to 
have  acquired  a  good  general  fenfe' •  upon  the 
•fubjeft.  They  -know  and  feel  that  they  enjoy 
much,  and  they  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  put 
their  large  poffeilions  upon  a  doubtful  iiliie  for 
the  chance  of  obtaining  a  little  more.  None 
but  fools  -will  play  at  a  game  where  the  loiings 
may  be  indefinitely  great  and  the  winnings  can 
be  but  fmall ;  and  the  Englim  are  neither  fools 
nor  eafy  dupes  where  their  interefts  are  con- 
cerned. That  the  people  of  France  mould  have 
drank  without  difcretion  of  a  fweet  and  intoxi- 
cating  liquor  which  they  were  allowed  to  tafte 
for  the  firft  time,  is  nothing  extraordinary ;  but 
men  are  neither  tempted  to  excefs  nor  eafily 
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made  drunk  with  the  potation  which  is  their 
daily  draught.  Confidering  the  natural  indifr 
ference  confequent  upon  long  uninterrupted  en- 
joyment ;  the  dread  of  difturbance  and  infecu- 
rity  belonging  to  a  country  habituated  through 
all  its  ranks  to  the  comforts  and  conveniencies 
of  life,  and  efleeming  money  as  .the  find  good ; 
there  is,  I  think,  much  more  danger  that  the 
temporary  evils  by  which  France  has  purchafed 
her  freedom  mould  bring  liberty  itfelf  into  dif- 
repute,  than  that  any  fpirit  of  imitation  mould 
be  excited  where  the  circumilances  fo  far  from 
being  parallel  differ  almoft  to  oppofition.  Of  the 
difpofition  of  the  nation  in  this  regard,  we  have 
a  recent  and  not  inconclurlve  fpecimen.  The 
authour  -of  the  Reflexions  and  the  high  church 
party  proclaim  the  church  and  king  in  danger 
and  the  fires  of  Birmingham  are  lighted  up.  .  A 
few  -diffenters  and  republicans  endeavour  to 
mew  that  our  religious  and  civil  liberties  are 
incomplete  and  they  cannot  meet  to  dine  at  a 
tavern  without  danger  of  aflaffination.  One 
man  eminent  above  the  reft  for  his  virtues  and 
ufeful  talents  ftands  particularly  charged  with 
the  horrible  crime  of  propagating  religious  te- 
nets abominably  tolerant  and  civil  opinions 
mockingly  too  favourable  to  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind* He  is  marked  out  by  thefe  loyal  and  or- 
tfrodox  incendiaries.  His  property  is  pillaged 

his 


his  dwelling  burnt  and  his  perfon  hunted  fon 
If  the  chafe  had  been  fuccefsful  thefe  blood- 
hounds might  not  perhaps  have  eaten  their 
game  becaufe  fuch  a  re  pad  is  not  to  the  tafte  of 
an  Englifli  mob;  but  they  would  certainly  have 
confummated  their  auto  da  fe  by  hanging  him 
up  in  terrour  to  all  future  philofophers.  In  the 
coucluiion,  the  juftice  of  the  country  has  been 
iince  denied  or  ha  idly  and  partially  yielded  to 
the  fulled:  evidence  of  the  moil  flagrant  guilt. 
Now  I  deli  re  any  obferving  impartial  man  to 
Contrail:  this  with  what  he  believes  would  have 
happened  if  the  di (Tenters  had  attacked  the  par- 
fonage  or  even  the  tithe  barn  of  the  clergyman 
•who  is  reported  to  have  inflamed  his  congrega- 
tion with  fo  much  angry  abufe  of  his  chriftian 
brethren,  and  to  draw  the  corifequent  infer- 
ence. If  I  were  difpofed  to  pufh  this  argu- 
ment to  its  extent,  it  might  I  think  be  (hewn 
from  it  that  fuch  a  work  as  the  Reflections  is  at 
this  moment  and  in  this  country  at  leaft  as 
dangerous  to  peace  and  good  order  as  Mr. 
Pa  i ne's  Rights  of  Man. 

Page  7,  you  deny  that  the  party  had  any 
right  to  take  part,  or  confider  tbemfehes  as  at  all 
concerned  in  any  opinions,  or  fpeeches,  or  writings 
of  your  client,  though  you  allow,  page  i,  that 
he  was  their  ajjociate — their  partner  In  the  *war — > 
that  he  had  always  afted  with  the  gentlemen  of 
4  this 


this  party  —  But  this  is  nothing  to  what  fol- 
lows ;  for  you  aflure  us  prefently  afterwards, 
that  Mr,  Burke  is  not  the  organ  of  any  party  ; 
the  world  has  hitherto  totally  miftaken  his  cha- 
racter and  pretenfions  ;  he  is  a  plain  country 
gentleman,  a  candid  difpaffionate  man,  who 
comes  down  to  the  Houfe  to  give  a  cool  difin- 
terefted  independant  opinion,  quite  free  from  all 
party  views  or  expectations  ;  he  is  in  no  office  un- 
derthe  Crown ;  HE  is  NOT  THE  ORGAN  OF  ANY 

PARTY  *. 

Page  9,  you  afk,  *'  if  it  is  contrary  to  any  of 
61  the  honeft  principles  of  party,  or  repugnant 
"  to  any  of  the  known  duties  of  friendmip,  for 
"  any  fenator  refpecifully  and  amicably  to  cau- 
"  tion  his  brother  members,  againfr.  counte- 
"  nancing  by  inconfiderate  expreffions,  a  fort 
"  of  proceeding  which  it  is  impomble  they 
*  *  mould  deliberately  approve  r " — Refpeflfully  and 
amicably,  no  ;  Indecently  and  hoftily,  certainly  yes. 

From  page  9  to  1 3,  you  inform  us,  that  if  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  had  not  abfolutely  refufed 
to  hear  the  new  pamphlet  on  the  French  Re- 
volution, which  the  gentleman  was  prepared  to 
have  fpoken  in  the  debate  on  the  Quebec  Bill, 
he  would  have  demonjlrated  by  arguments  not  to  be 

*  The  authour  of  the  "  Thoughts  on  the  prefcnt  Difcon- 
lents,"  and  the  "  Confiderations  on  a  late  State  of  the  Na- 
tion," is  not  thf  organ  of  any  party!  / 

E  refuted^ 


refuted,  and  documents  not  to  be  denied*  ;  a  feries 
of  propufuions  (which  you  fiate)  comprehend- 
ing all  and  more  than  all  fet  forth  upon  that 
fubjt- 61  in  the  Reflexions.  Now  if  thefe  demon- 
ftrations  are  to  be  found  in  the  Reflections1 
which  is  in  every  body's  hands,  to  recapitulate 
them  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  at  beft  te- 
dious and  impertinent.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Reflexions  contains  nothing  lefs  than  thefe 
demonftrations,  I  would  a(k,  why  were  thefe 
demon ftrations  then,  why  are  they  now  with- 
held from  the  public  ?  Why  are  we  to  fuffer 
becaufe  the  Houfe  of  Commons  like  the  deaf 
adder  reifufes  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer  ? 
Why  are  we  to  fit  in  darknefs  becaufe  they 
choofe  to  put  their  candle  under  a  bumel? 
Thefe  proportions,  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
demonfirate — which  he  propofed  to  prove — which 
if  he  had  been  permitted  he  would  have  ftewn  dif- 
tinfilyt  &c.  contain,  you  confefs,  flrong  afler- 

*  Some  of  thefe  undeniable  documenfs  might  not  have  been, 
fo  eafily  eftablifhed  ;  as  for  inftance,  that  by  the  terraur  of  af- 
Jafft nation  the  leaders  of  the  National  AJJ'embly  had  driven  away 
a  -very  great  number  of  the  members  Jo  as  to  produce  a  falfe  ap- 
pearance  of  a  majority;  and  that  this  fictitious  majority  have  fa- 
bricated the  conftitution.  Now  by  the  call  of  the  Houfe  in 
Auguft  1791  (a  document  of  fome  authority  in  the  cafe)  it 
appeared  that  there  were  fewer  abfentees  in  proportion  to 
their  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  inftanced  in  any  public 
Aifembly. 

tions 
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tions  and  require  (frill  require)  ftrong  proofs ;  and 
why  are  we,  to  take  up  with  the  afferfions9 
and  the  proofs  to  be  referved  for  another 
place ;  we  have  patiently  heard  a  great  deal, 
and  are  ready  to  hear  all  that  the  gentleman  has 

J  o 

to  fay ;  and  we  do  not  fee  why  we  are  not  as 
worthy  of  demonftration  as  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. 

AT  If  L  1  1       C  f  1 

After  telling   us  a  hundred  hue  feats  that 
° 

your  client  would  have  performed,  if  the 
naughty  Houfe  of  Commons  had  not  hindered 
him,  to  conclude  all,  you  affure  us,  that  his  ar- 
guments 'would  have  been  fo  irrefiftible,  his  evi- 
dence fo  pojithe  and  decijive,  that  thofe  who  after 
this  exposure  cou/d  continue  to  countenance  the 
French  mfanity,  mufl  not  have  been  miftaken  poli- 
ticians but  bad  men.  The  gentleman  then  is  in 
pofTeffion  of  an  infallible  touchftone  to  diftin- 
guifh  honeft  credulity  from  wicked  pretence 
and  refufes  to  apply  it  becaufe  the  parties  fuf- 
peded  do  not  feem  willing  to  abide  the  proof? 
With  the  fpear  of  Ithuriel  in  his  hand,  etherial 
temper,  he  allows  the  deceiver  under  borrowed 
forms  to  infufe  his  venom  at  leifure  without 
obliging  him  to  {tart  up  in  his  own  fhape  con- 
feft  ?  But  if  this  were  true,  he  muft  be  a  be- 
trayer of  his  truft,  a  deeper  upon  his  port,  a 
bad  citizen,  a  bad  man.  We  will  therefore  be- 
lieve no  fuch  thing.  No,  Sir,  we  are  per- 
E  2  fuaded 


fuaded  that  if  the  Reflexions  contain  no  ftrong 
proofs,  it  is  becaufe  no  ftro'rig'  proofs  can  be  ad- 
duced upon  the  fubjecl: ;  and  that  if  nothing  is 
there  demon  ft  rated,  it  is  becaufe  the  aflertions 
fet  forth  in  it  do  not  admit  of  demonftration. 

In  order  to  judge  on  the  propriety  of  the  inter- 
ruption given  to  Mr.  Burke  in  hisfpeech  on  the 
Committee  of  the  Quebec  Bill,  it  is,  only  neceffary 
to  know  that  the  whole Houfe  \vere  unanimoufly 
of  opinion,  that  a  difcuffion  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution at  that  time  and  in  that  place  was  indif- 
creet  and  improper.  There  are,  I  believe,  very 
few  men  who  would  not  have  defered  in  filence 
to  the  general  fenfe  of  fuch  an  ailembly. 

When  you  have  ftated  the  probable  danger, 
that  ft  e  clous,  untried ',  ambiguous  prof pefts  of  advan- 
tage may  at  any  time  recommend  themfehes  to  the 
fpirit  of  adventure,  which  more  or  lefs  prevails 
in  every  mind;  you  aft,  'what  Jhoidd  hinder  Mr. 
Burke ',  If  he  thought  this  temper  likely  at  one  time 
or  other  to  prevail  in  our  country,  from,  expojing  to 
a  multitude  eager  to  game,  the  falfe  calculations  of 
this  lottery  of  fraud?  To  this  I  will  anfwer, 
without  any  fear  of  being  difa vowed,  that  if 
the  gentleman  had  done  no  more  than  this, 
with  the  decent  fpirit  of  enquiry  in  which  truth 
is  ever  to  be  fought,  and  with  the  perfonal  mo- 
defty  which  becomes  a  man  who  feels  himfelf 

forced  to  cenfure  the  proceedings  of  a  great  na* 
r.  o  o 

tion, 
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tion,  he  would  have  received  the  praife  and  fup- 
portof  the  wife  and  fober  men  of  all  parties.  By 
fuch  a  calm  difcuffion,  he  would  havq  ferved  the 
found  part  of  the  caufe  he  wimes  to  maintain 
infinitely  better  than  by  all  that  intemperate 
zeal  from  which  truth  like  a  timid  virgin  al- 
ways flies.  By  a  manly  reliance  on  plain  rea- 
fon,  modified  to  the  underftandings  of  thofc 
whom  he  chofe  to  addreis,  he  would  have  done 
much  more  for  his  own  reputation  and  charac- 
ter than  by  exhaufting  all  figure  in  inventive 
and  crucifying  the  language  into  new  terms  of 
reproach  and  abufe;  by  bringing  his  own  per- 
fonal  paffions  conftantly  into  view  ;  by  break' 
Ing  with  his  befl  friends  and  joining  with  his  worft 
enemies.  Such  a  fage  conduct,  fuited  to  his  age 
and  confular  rank,  and  deriving  from  them 
much  force  and  authority,  mufr,  indeed  have 
had  great  and  due  weight.  But  when  he  con- 
delcends  to  become  a  mere  trumpeter  of  party 
rage 

jEre  clere  viros  Martemque  accendere  cantu — — 

When  he  goes  about  like  another  Peter  the 
Monk  exciting  the  tyrants  of  the  earth  to  a  new 
crufado  againft  the  nafcent  liberties  of  France  *, 

all 

*  Sec  Letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  a  Member  of  the  National 
AJJkmbly>  where  aftej  endeavouring  to  ftiew  the  propriety  and 

neceffity 


all  refpecr,  for  his  Dignity,  all  deference/qr  t.l|ofe 
high  qualifications  with  which  we  were  fo  wil- 
ling to  fuppofe  him  endowed  are  loft  or  fuf- 
pended.  He  has  caflaway  in  his  anger  as  a  thing 
of  no  value  the  good  opinion  of  the  fbber  part 
of  mankind. 

We  at  laft  arrive  at  fomething  like  a  pofitivc 
charge.  Mr.  Fox  is  accuied  of  defcribing  the 
French  Revolution  as  the  moft  Jlupendous.  and 
glorious  edifice  of  liberty  which  has  been  erected  on 
tie  foundation  cf  human  integrity  In  any  time  or 
country,  whether  thefe  are  the  exact  words  uicd 
by  Mr.  Fox  I  do  not  know,  .nor  is  it  material 
to  enquire  ;  but  I  know  that  thefe  are  words 
which  no  man  can  have  any  juft  caufe  to  difa- 
vow.  Mr.  Fox  takes  a  large  comprehensive 
view  of  a  great  object,  fuited  to  the  extent  of 
his  mind,  and  fees  it,  as  every  wife  and  impar- 
tial perfon  muft  fee  it,  upon  the  whole,  likely 
to  contribute  infinitely  to  the  future  happinefs 

neceffity  for  the  princes  of  Europe  "  on  motives  of  fafety  to 
ihemjflves,"  to  inarch  into  France  as  the  King  of  Pruflia  did 
into  Holland,  it  is  added.  If  ever  a  foreign  Prince  enters  into 
France  he  mujt  enter  it  as  into  a  country  of  affaflins.  The  mode 
of  civilifed  war  will  not  be  prafiifed ;  nor  are  the  French  who 
a£t  onthe  -prefe'iit  Jyjlem  to  expett  it.  This  and  the  reft  of  this 
fhocking  paiTage  is  I  think  one  of  the  moft  melancholy  in- 
flanccs  I  have  ever  met  with  how  far  a  mind  formed  to  better 
things  may  be  perverted  by  the  Demon  of  party  rage. 

and 
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and  improvement  of  mankind.  He  fees  the 
greateft  and  provided  of  all  arbitrary  govern- 
ment deftroyed,  and  he  knows  that  under  an  ar- 
bitrary government  men  muft  for  ever  remain 
in  a  certain  degree  degraded  and  debafed  J  fe 
fees  liberty  expand  itfelf  at  once  over  the  fined: 
part  of  Europe,  and  he  is  fure  that  liberty  is 
the  firft  of  all  civil  advantages,  the  fofter- 
nurfe  of  every  thing  that  is  great  or  excellent 
among  mankind.  He  fees  in  France  free  a  fe- 
curity  for  the  continuance  of  Britim  freedom, 
and  the  future  emancipation  perhaps  of  the  reft 
of  the  globe.  In  this  view,  he  is  well  autho- 
rifed  to  call  this  Revolution  the  mofr,  ftupen- 
dous  edifice  of  liberty  that  has  ever  been  erected, 
for  certainly  no  Revolution  ever  promifed  fuch 
extend  ve  bleffings  to  the  human  race ;  and 
diere  is  no  queftion  here  of  examining  in  de- 
tail the  means  by  which  it  has  been  effected,  or 
of  difcuffing  any  of  the  fubtile  niceties  that  have 
arifen  in  the  investigation  of  its  long  and  intri- 
cate procefs  ;  in  all  this  we,  as  Englishmen, 
have  but  little  concern,  and  are  in  no  way  that 
I  know  of  called  upon  to  give  judgement.  Nor 
have  I  ever  underftood  that  Mr.  Fox  has  praifed 
or  blamed  any  particular  proceedings  in  France, 
except  that  he  is  reported  to  have  expreiTed  fome 
admiration  of  patriotifm  uncommon  indeed  in 
foldiery,  whorefufed  to  quench  the  flame  of 
4  liberty 


*  How  far  it  ought  to  be  controled  we  learn  from  the  au- 
thour  of  the  Reflexions. — "  Every  degree  of  power  which 
"  docs  not  fuppofe  the  total  ab fence  of  all  control  and  all  re- 

"  fponfi- 
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then  who  could  find  in  their  hearts  for  the  fake 
of  a  little  more  liberty  to  difrrefs  fuch  arbitrary 
rhonarchs  as  "  a  Marcus  Aurelius"  or  a  "  Tra- 
jan ?" — -For  fuch  "  a  monfter  as  Nero,"  "  drink- 
ing puddle  with  his  wife  Sporus"  one  might  not 
indeed  have  been  fo  much  affected — but  "  the 
venerable  Galba,  with  all  his  faults  and  er- 
rours,"  mnft  needs  have  been  an. object  of  great 
commiferation  ! — And  is  it  really  pollible  that 
you  can  have  fo  warped  your  mind,  as  to  confi- 
der  the  fitc  of  an  individual,  becaufe  he  wears 
a  crown  upon  his  head  and  a  fceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  fits  on  a  throne  and  is  drafted  in 
robes  of  ermine  as  of  any  confequence  when 
oppofed  to  the  well-being  of  the  great  mafs  of 
mankind  ?  that  in  a  queftion  upon  the  happinefs 
and  improvement  of  fucceffive  generations,  of 
the  millions  yet  unborn,  you  can  endeavour 
to  divert  our  tender  Sympathies  towards  a 
few  purple  tyrants  who  ruled  mankind  with 
detefted  fway  in  the  moil  difgraceful  period  of 
their  hiftory  and  who  have  long  fince  reftored 
to  the  furrounding  elements  the  vile  atoms  of 
which  they  were  compofed  ?  How  fuch  preju- 
dice or  perverfity  can  refide  in  a  cultivated  and 


"  fponfibility  on  the  part  of  minifters  a  king  (of  France)  in 
"  common  fenfe  ought  to  poffefs."    See  Letter  to  a  member  of 

ike  National  AJJ'embly. 
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enlightened  mind  is  furely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. 

To  the  new  tirade  again  ft  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  occupies  pages  19,  20,  21,  22,  I 
will  fay  nothing  ;  one  may  ring  changes  to  eter- 
nity on  any  fubjedt  treated  after  this  manner;  for 
there  is  no  proportion  however  abfurd  in  whole 
favour  fome  loofe  analogies  may  not  be  pro- 
duced, which  when  tricked  out  in  rhetorical  or- 
naments, make  a  tolerable  mew  to  palling  obfer- 
vation :  what  you  here  difpatch  in  this  crude 
\vay  in  three  pages,  would  require  deep  and 
painful  refearch  as  well  as  great  fagacity  to  de- 
termine in  a  long  volume  ;  to  contend  with 
fuch  verbiage  is  to  fight  with  the  air. 

In  the  beginning  of  your  appeal  you  gave  us 
an  account  of  a  confptracy  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  ;  and  here,  pages  23,  24,  25,  you  pre- 
lent  us  with  the  hiltory  of  a  plot  from  the  Argus. 
Plots  and  confpiracies  are  to  be  fure  formidable 
things,  but  fortunately  they  lofe  much  of  their 
terrour  when  their  exigence  is  confined  to  news- 
papers, which  dealing  profeiledly  in  the  marvel- 
lous, and  being  not  very  felicitous  of  truth,  are 
not  always  conlidered  as  the  molt  indilputable 
authority  for  fads.  This  news-paper  plot  is 
not  however  introduced  without  effect,  and 
your  management  of  it  to  fix  an  imputation 
while  you  allow  the  futility  of  the  charge,  is 
4  iuffici- 
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fufficiently  dextrous — His  friend  (the  Argus) 
'was  feized  with  an  apprehenjlon  that  Mr.  Fox 
might  be  made  to  pafs  for  a  republican — but  you 
allure'  us,  you  do  not  think  there  <was  any  ground 
for  this  apprehtnfion  —  why  ?-—  becau/e  nothing 
could  tend  to  make  him  pafs  for  a  republican  except 
he  Jhould  extol  the  Jlate  of  things  in  France — and 
then  you  proceed  to  inform  us  that  he  had  taken 
the  ground  of  high  panegyric  on  the  French  fy ft  em , 
and  that  jar  jrom  (J:>unning,he  had  always  induf- 
trl'jujly  /ought  occafans  for  Juch  panegyric !  No 
anlwer  lies  to  contradictions  that  thus  "  palter 
with  us  in  a  doubtful  fenle  ;"  but  we  will  (rate 
the  fact  for  you  as  it  really  is  and  as  it  ftands 
too  in  your  own  mind.  You  do  think  there  is 
no  ground  for  apprehenlion  that  Mr.  Fox  can 
with  any  face  of  juftice  be  made  to  pals  for  a 
republican  from  any  thing- that  he  has  uttered 
concerning  the  French  Revolution,  becaufe  you 
know  tLat  he  has  never  brought  into  coniidera- 
tion  any  of  thole  republican  queftions,  which 
have  but  too  much  agitated  the  National  Af- 
fembly,  and  which  they  may  have  frequently 
purfued  too  fa*  ;  that  his  panegyric  has  been 
confined  to  general  admiration  of  this  event  in 
a  great  and  comprehenlive  view,  as  likely  to 
promote,  I  love  to  repeat  the  terms,  the  future 
happinefs  and  improvement  of  mankind.  Little 
minds  are  fond  of  examining  parts ;  to  fee 
F  2  things 


things  in  the  whole,  to  judge  of  them  in  the 
great,  requires  genius  ;  and  though  talents  and 
abilities  are  frequent  genius  is  infinitely  rare. 
This  maii  has  elocution,  that  has  wit,  another 
poiiefies  learning  and  knowledge,  and  a  fourth 
is  eminent  for  thote  irnail  arts  which  captivate 
the  confidence  of  mankind  ;  in  highly  poiifhed 
fociety  fuch  qualifications  are  not  confined  to  a 
few,  and  the  iituations  for  which  they  are  re- 
quiiite  may  always  be  fupplied  out  of  the  com- 
mon herd  ;  but  that  tranfcendant  power  of  in- 
tellect, that  rapidity  of  intuition,  which  per- 
vades and  illuminates  the  whole  of  the  darkeii 
fubject  at  a  (ingle  glance  ;  comparing  at  once 
every  poilible  combination  and  invariably  fekci- 
ing  the  Deft;  thofe  high  feelings  of  the  mind 
by  which  right  is  imprefTed  on  the  heart  as  a 
fentiment  at  the  fame  in.ftant  that  it  is  received 
into  the  imderfrancling  as  a  truth  ;  where  there 
is  a  foul  to  animate  as  well  as  a  head  to  direct 
— this  is  GENIUS  — equally  rare  in  all  ages,  fei- 
dom  underfiood  at  firft,  becaufe  above  the  times 
which  it  is  deilined  to  enlighten  and  improve, 
find  therefore  undervalued  ;  but  fure  fooner  or 
later  to  find  its  level  in  the  efrimation  of  man- 
kind. Of  fuch  men  it  has  been  faid  with  very 
little  of  poetical  fiction  that  they  hold  a  middle 
ftatiqn  between  man  of  the  common  ftandard  and 
jhe  higher  prders  of  intellectual  beings- 

Santtius 
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Sancllus  his  animal  mentifque  capacius  alt  a — 

Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  to  fuch  a  man  you 
attribute  as  a  principle  of  thought  and  action 
the  little  ambition  of  coming  into  office ;  and 
ad  vile  him,  to  refrain  his  mind  by  that  referve 
and  prudence  ivhich  ought  to  guide  a  man  perhaps 
on  the  eve  oj being  M/ni/hrl  But  that  Mr.  Fox  has 
any  reaibn  to  expect  to  be  minifter  neither  you 
nor  I  fenoufly  believe.  I  will  go  farther ;  the  deiire 
of  being  miniller  can  have  no  predominancy  in 
his  mind  ;  his  friends  may  wilh  it,  and  that  with 
him  will  be  a  mighty  reaibn,  but  for  hirnfelf,  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  things,  it  would  narrow 
his  exertions,  and  might  eclipfe  Ins  glory;  he 
only  could  or  would  come  in  as  one  of  a  party, 
abounding  in  perfons  of  great  talents  and  de- 
ferved  weight;  and  though,  I  believe,  no  man 
was  ever  more  loved  and  honoured  by  any 
party  than  Mr.  Fox  is  by  the  whigs  of  the  pre- 
fent day,  he  would  neither  expect  nor  deiire  to 
domineer  over  the  whole ;  modefly  belongs  to 
great  minds  as  infolence  is  the  fure  teft  of  me- 
diocrity ;  to  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  hu- 
man reafon  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  pro- 
jects is  one  of  the  firft  leffons  of  wifdom  ;  the 
ftrongen:  fight  ferves  but  to  difcover  that  we 
have  feldorn  more  than  the  choice  of  evils  in 

our 


our  beft  refolves,  or  more  than  a  doubtful  prof- 
pecT:  of  good  in  our  moft  aufpicious  defigns  ;  of 
thefc  refolves  and  defigns  fuch  men  will  not  be 
very  tenacious  ;  while  thofe  who  fee  things  in 
a  lefs  comprehenfive  or  more  interefted  view  arc 
apt  to  be  obftinately  attached  to  their  own  fenie ; 
and  thus  it  commonly  happens  that  bodies  of 
men  are  governed,  not  by  the  mod  able,  but  by 
the  moil  adlive  and  obftinate  of  their  members, 
Eut  let  us,  if  you  will,  fnppofe  Mr.  Fox  at  the 
head  of  a  cabinet,  feeing  with  his  eyes,  deferring 
to  his  reafon,  and  fupporting  his  conclufions  ; 
would  he  not  ftill  have  the  dark  and  tortuous 
intrigues  of  a  court  to  contend  with  ?  to  con- 
fer any  pure  benefit  upon  the  people  is  rarely 
indeed  the  privilege  of  a  minifter  ;  if  he  wiihes 
to  do  them  good,  he  mufl  bribe  for  their  inte- 
reft,  and  juggle  for  their  fecurity  ;  the  virtue  of 
the  intention  will  be  loft  or  contaminated  in  the 
bafenefs  and  obliquity  of  the  means.  The  ex- 
cellent men*  who  in  our  own  times  have  ven- 
tured into  this  dangerous  poft,  relying  upon 
thofe  principles  of  honour  and  generoiity  which 
had  guided  their  private  lives,  have  always  been 
prefently  driven  to  feek  in  retreat  the  only  re- 
fuge from  difgrace.  Except  when  peculiar  cir- 
cumfhnces  may  force  the  liberty  of  choice,  not 

*  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Portland. 
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republican  but  popular  or  patriotic  principles 
muft  ever  be  ipfo  fa£io  a  difqualification  for  a 
ftation  in  which  all  freedom  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion beyond  a  very  bounded  line  is  perfectly  in- 
admiffible.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
former  profeffions  or  engagements,  all  fuch  pre- 
tenfions  muft  be  depofited  at  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  as  burdenibme  or  offenfive  exuvitf,  if 
men  expect  to  remain  there  longer  than  till 
they  have  ferved  the  turn  for  which  they  are 
called  into  office.  That  Mr.  Fox  is  not  with- 
out ambition — "  that  laft  infirmity  of  noble 
minds" — I  can  eafily  admit ;  and  that  in  fome 
former  period  of  his  life  he  may  have  looked  to- 
wards the  miniftry  as  an  ultimate  object  of  de- 
fire  is  far  from  improbable  ;  in  the  grand  de- 
partments of  life,  as  in  its  more  humble  employ- 
ments the  bed  qualified  minds  muft  pafs 
through  degrees  to  fuperiority  ;  to  genius  itfelf 
the  peculiar  education  of  the  thing  muft  be  fu- 
peradded.  Mr.  Fox  has  not  leaped  at  once 
upon  the  high  ground  on  which  he  {lands  ;  nor 
has  he  been  "  hurried  up  fo  many  miles  aloft" 
by  the  fpecific  Levity  of  inflamable  air  or  putrid 
gas  ;  he  has  advanced  to  his  fituation  with  a 
firm  and  progreffive  ftep,  "  fleering  right  on- 
ward" and  "  bating  no  jot  of  heart  or  hope  ;" 
and  though  no  prophet,  I  will  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  in  every  fucceeding  feafon  of  his  life  he 

will 


mind  are  much  more  requiiite  in  adminiftring 
for  the  people  in  parliament  than  in  conducting 
the  hackniud  routine  of  official  government, 
and  certainly  this  kind  of  miniflry  is.  better 
fuitt>d  to  the  inclination  as  well  as  the  abilities 
of  Mr.  Fox.  If  ever  he  does  take  an  office  un- 
der the  Crown,  he  rnuft  either  be  called  up  to 
it  by  general  acclamation,  in  (bme  hour  of  dif- 
trefs  or  danger,  which  Heaven  avert !  or  elfe 
he  muft  come  in,  not  only  with  his  party,  but 
with  all  the  principles  and  political  tenets  for 
which  they  ftand  pledged  to  the  public  ;  as  a 
member  of  a  whig  patriotic  miniftry ;  and  in 
either  of  theie  calcs,  as  an  individual  he  muft 
make  a  iacrilice  of  his  cafe,  his  liberty,  his  tran- 
quillity, perhaps  of  his  good-humour,  and  even- 
tually of  forne  part  of  his  fame  ;  he  mull  ex- 
change the  free  and  liberal  exercifeofhis  talents 
for  more  fervile  and  contracted  duties.  From 
this  exposition,  in  which  the  rare  pleafure  of 
contemplating  a  great  man  may  perhaps  have  led 
me  too  far,  it  muft,  I  think,  appear  that  thofe 
who  defcribe  Mr.  Fox  as  eager  to  come  into 
place,  or  likely  to  reftrain  his  public  fervices  by 
"  that  referve  and  prudence  which  ought  to 
"  guide  a  man  perhaps  on  the  eve  of  being  mi- 
"  nifter,"  either  miferably  mifunderftand  or 
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mifreprefent  his  character,  and  there  was  a  time 
when  your  friend  would  have  been  the  laft  man 
in  the  world  whom  I  mould  have  fufpected  of 
fuch  mifunder (landing  or  mifreprefentation. 
For  the  reft,  your  pretenfions  are  furely  not 
a  little  extraordinary.  You  form  a  charge, 
after  your  own  famion,  picked  out  of  a  frag- 
ment of  a  newfpaper,  and  then  complain,  that 
the  nature  of  this  charge  is  difficult  to  under/land. 
That  there  is  indeed,  as  you  fay,  a  Jirange  con- 
fufion  of  ideas  upon  this  fubjeSt  is  very  true  ;  but 
the  confuiion  is  all  of  your  own  creating.  To 
clear  up  this  ftudied  confuiion,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  recapitulate,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  always 
confined  himfelf  to  the  Revolution  in  France  as 
a  general  fubje6l ;  and  that  your  client  has,  oil 
the  contrary,  indulged  himfelf  in  every  fort  of 
perfonal  and  particular  outrage  and  abufe  upon 
men  and  things  in  that  country.  If  the  gen- 
tleman did  early  in  the  preceding  fejion,  as  you 
fay,  give  notice  to  Mr.  Fox  that  he  fiould  confider 
any  voluntary  defcant  in  praife  of  the  French  Re- 
volution as  an  oblique  attack  upon  himfelf;  if  by 
this  notice  he  pretended  to  preclude  him  or  any 
other  perfon  from  giving  with  decency  a  gene- 
ral opinion  upon  this  great  fubject ;  it  mufl  be 
confefled  he  aflumed  a  very  prelumptuous 
quixotifm  totally  unwarranted  by  any  rights  of 
friendlhip  or  connection.  If  on  the  other 
G  hand 
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hand  it  appeared  to  the  whole  party  and  the 
whole  Houfe  utterly  indecent  and  improper  to 
arraign  the  National  Affembly  of  France  in  a 
Britim  Houfe  of  Commons,  they  were  necefTa- 
rily  and  of  force  called  upon  to  exprefs  their 
difapprobation  of  fuch  a  proceeding;  they  had 
no  choice  but  either  to  acquiefce  in  filence  or  to 
mark  their  diffent ;  whether  during  this  un- 
happy difcuftion  the  gentleman  or  Mr.  Fox  dif- 
covered  the  mod  of  reluctant  concern  at  differing 
with  his  friend;  which  of  the  two  was  ani- 
mated with  the  warm  feelings  of  ancient  af- 
fection, and  which  hardened  by  pride  and  an- 
ger to  caft  off  all  fentiments  of  part  regard  ; 
thofe  beft  can  tell  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  prefent  at  this  fad  fcene.  If  we  who  were 
not  there  are  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  your 
friend  by  the  temper  in  which  the  prefent  Sip- 
peal  is  written,  the  judgement  will  not,  I  fear, 
be  favourable  to  his  candour  or  moderation  ;  for 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  wayward  or  lefs 
ingenuous  than  your  reprefentation  of  a  circum- 
flance  implying  in  all  reafon  and  common  fenfe 
the  direct  contrary  of  the  difpofition  you  endea- 
vour to  infer  from  it.  Your  client  in  a  pa- 
roxyfm  of  rage  defpoils  himfelf  of  every  mark 
of  affection  and  regard  for  his  old  friends  and  af- 
fociates,  and  carts  them  in  their  faces.  Mr, 
Fox,  under  the  (hock  of  fuch  ungoverned  ex- 
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cefs,  in  the  fullnefs  of  his  heart,  endeavours  to 
recall  the  alienated  feelings  of  his  friend  by 
bringing  to  his  recol  left  ion.  fome  of  thofe  fenti- 
mcnts  upon  which  their  minds  had  always  hi- 
therto correiponded.  What  could  be  more  na- 
tural than  this  ?  or  how  was  it  poilible  to  fore- 
fee,  that  iniread  of  attempting  to  reconcile  his 
modern  tenets  with  his  ancient  opinions,  the 
gentleman  would  confider  the  very  mention  of 
theic  old  foriaken  doctrines  as  a  mortal  offence? 
Mr.  Fox,  in  his  place,  had  more  than  once,  in  a 
manner  not  eafily  forgotten,  taken  a  pleafure  to 
acknowledge  how  much  his  youth  had  been  in- 
debted to  the  fociety  and  friendship  of  this  gen- 
tleman ;  and  he  could  not  then  iuppofe  that  he 
did  him  any  injury  in  imputing  to  him  fenti- 
ments  the  deareft  to  his  own  heart,  the  pride 
and  boaft  of  his  own  political  career.  Yet  in 
thi's  circumftance,  ib  fimple  and  natural,  could 
the  jaundiced  eye  of  anger  difcover  a  fettled 
deilgn,  of  fixing  upon  him  the  foul  crime  of 
teaching  a  Jet  of  maxims  to  a  boy,  and  then  of 
abandoning  the  difciple  and  the  doSlrine ;  of  pub- 
licly reprefenting  him  as  a  man  capable  of  abufing 
the  docility  and  confidence  of  ingenuous  youth  ;  and 
of  difgracmg  his  whole  life  by  afcandalous  contra- 
diction  of  every  one  of  his  own  afts,  writings,  and 
declarations ;  and  you  fum  up  all  by  giving 
great  praife  to  this  man  of  temper  and  modera- 
G  a  tion, 
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tion,  that  when  thus  attacked,  he  neither  at- 
tempted to  criminate  or  recriminate  though  you 
infmuate  that  he  had  it  in  his  power — But  let 
us  haften  from  thefe  odious  pcrfonalities  ;  -the 
difcuffion  of  them  is  really  a  very  painful  talk. 

Pages  31,  32,  by  way  of  apology,  for  what 
you  muft  therefore  allow  to  exift,  the  feeming 
tendency  of  the  Reflections  to  anti-popular  or 
tory  principles,  you  ftate,  that  it  is  reasonable 
'when  one  of  the  branches  of  the  conjlitution  appears 
endangered,  to  fupport  that,  without  any  reference 
or  regard  to  the  other  tivo ;  that  it  is  natural,  in 
the  anxiety  for  the  prefervatlon  of  this  object  of  im~ 
mediate  foUcitude,  to  feem  to  undervalue ',  to  villify 
almoft  to  reprobate  and  difoivn,  thofe  that  arc  out 
of  danger.  Upon  this  paflage,  there  are,  I  think, 
two  obfervations  to  be  made — that  when  the 
gentleman  compares  himlelf  to  the  vene- 
rable Priam,  the  monarchical  branch  of  the 
conftitution  is  his  Hector — \hefpes  JidiJ/ima'Teu* 
crum — and  that  thole  who  conceive  the-  popular 
part  of  the  conftitution  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
Avallowed  up  in  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
(and  you  cannot  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fuch 
jniftaken  men  wholly  impoffible)  have  juft  as 
good  a  right  to  forget  the  monarchy  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  to  forget  the  democracy ;  and  if 
Mr.  Paine  thinks  the  crown  too  ftrong  and 
the  popular  reprefentation  too  weak,  in  underva- 
luing 
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tutng,  vilifying,  reprobating  and  dif owning  the 
crown,  he  does  no  more,  according  to  you,  than 
follow  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth. 

Pages  34.,  35,  you  bring  paflages  from  fome 
of  the  gentleman's  fpeeches,  made  many  years 
ago,  in  which  he  declares  himfelf  a  lover  of  li- 
berty sonneted  with  order — of  good  andfteady  go- 
vernment-~-attached  to  our  great  and  ancient  mo- 
narchy— of  a  difpojtiion  to  Jleer  between  the  peri!" 
ous  extremes  of  fervile  compliance  or  wild  po- 
pularity. If  he  had  always  written  thus,  I 
arn  perfuaded  the  whole  party  would  moil 
willingly  have  fubfcribed  to  his  fentiments ; 
their  objections  to  the  Reflexions,  and  the  letter 
to  a  Member  of  the  National  Affcmbly  are  that 
they  go  much  beyond  thefe  wife  and  whole- 
fome  principles;  it  is  not  this,  but  what  is 
more  than  this  the  party  have  thought  necef- 
fary  to  diiavow. 

Page  40,  you  afk,  is  it  for  any  thing  Mr. 
Burke  has  faid  or  done  relative  to  the  American 
war,  that  he  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  ofenfive 
and  defenjlve  with  every  rebellion,  in  every  country^ 
under  every  circutnftance,  and  raifed  upon  what' 
ever  pretence  ?  Who  has  required  from  him 
any  fuch  thing  ?  nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to 
defend  ourfelves  when  we  are  allowed  to  flate 
the  accufation  in  our  own  manner  and  terms. 
Puring  the  American  conteft,  he  maintained, 
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alas,  bow  admirably  maintained!  what  you 
ftiil  feem  to  allow  for  that  country,  that  mo- 
narchy and  liberty  having  been  made  incompa- 
tible, liberty  was  to  be  preferred  to  monarchy  ; 
and  he  has  fince  maintained,  with  luftre  vifibly 
Impaired,  thatyin  France  a  defpotic  government 
ought  to  have  been  preferred  to  the  mjuftice 
and  excefs  perhaps  neceiiarily  attendant  upon  a 
fundamental  change  of  government.  Here  the 
inconfifbncy  is  apparent.  Jf  civil  liberty  may 
be  purchafed  with  all  the  horrours  of  a  ten -years 
civil  war  in  one  country,  upon  what  grounds 
will  you  deny  the  fame  privilege  to  another  ? 
The  cafe  indeed  of  America  is  in  all  refpeds 
Wronger  than  that  of  France;  for  there  never 
was  any  queftion  there  of  a  defpotifm  in  any 
degree  approaching  to  that  of  the  late  French 
government  and  the  form  they  have  actually 
eftablifhed  in  America  is  a  pure  republic.  Till 
you  can  therefore  mew  how  an  American  in- 
J urgent  differed  from. a  French  democrat,  fo  that 
one  might  be  a  legitimate  object  of  praife  and 
fupport  while  the  other  excites  nothing  but 
deteftation  and  contempt,  your  client  mutt,  I 
think,  be  content  to  pafs  at  befl  for  an  incon- 
fiilent  manj 

Page  41,  we  cannot  but  learn  with  infinite 

edification   that    the    influence   of  the    crown 

which  was  ones  too  great  is  now  reduced  to  a  ft  and- 
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erd  with  which  they  who  wijhed  to  go  farthefl 
m  the  reduction  ought  to  be  fathfed  \  that  that 
power  which  is  de {bribed  in  the  Thoughts  on  the 
Catifes  of  the  prefent  Difcontents  to  have  grown 
up  anew  in  the  place  of  prerogative  with  more 
jlrength  and  far  lefs  odium  under  the  name  of  influ- 
ence ;  which  operates  without  noife  and  without 
violence ;  an  influence  which  converts  the  very  an- 
tagonift  into  the  inftrument  of  po wer ;  which  con- 
tains in  itfelfa  perpetual  principle  of  growth  and  re- 
novation,  and  which  the  diflrejfes  and  the  profperity 
of  the  country  equally  tend  to  augment ;,  has  been 
retrained  ib  as  to  content  thofe  who  wilhed  to 
go  farthefl  in  the  reduction  of  it,  by  the  defalca- 
tion of  a  few  paltry  offices,  and  turning  a  few 
old  harmlefs  fervants  into  the  ftreet. 

Pages  43,  44,  the  gentleman  does  not  admit 
that  the  French  have  a5ied  under  any  dread  of  ar- 
bitrary power  that  lay  heavy  upon  the  minds  of  the 
People.  He  has  been  lately  in  France ;  and  he  founds 
his  opinion  on  what  he  faw  and  obferved  while 
he' was  there.  To  the  obfervation  of  one  man 
the  obfervation  of  another  may  be  fairly  op- 
pofed  ;'  the  authour  of  this  pamphlet  has  alfo 
at  various  periods  of  his  life  pafled  fome  part 
of  his  time  in  France,  and  the  impreffion  left 
upon  his  mind  is  quite  different  from  that 
which  is  the  refult  of  your  client's  obfervation. 
To  his  view,  that  fine  country  has  always  ap- 
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Beared  to  languim  under  the  evils  of  a  vici* 
ous  conftitution  ;  preferring  an  odious  contraft 
between  the  higher  and  lower  orders,  an  info- 
lent  imperious  nobility,  and  an  opprefled  and 
furfering  people  ;  and  totally  deficient  of  the 
middle  independant  rank,  the  ftrength  and  fmevv 
of  a  nation.  All  penury  and  privation  on  one 
fide,  rendered  flill  more  bitter  and  poignant  by 
the  faftidious,  offenfive  luxuries  of  the  other. 
Nor  have  the  morals  of  this  military  monarchy 
appeared  better  than  its  political  conftitution. 
Among  the  great,  perfonal  bravery,  and  the 
point  of  honour  founded  upon  it,  were  the  only 
qualifications  for  which  the  favour  of  the  court 
did  not  offer  much  more  than  an  equivalent. 
All  the  civil  and  domeflic  virtues  were  con- 
iigned  over  to  the  people,  the  canaille  as  objects 
of  contempt  and  ridicule,  under  the  title  of  qua- 
lites  bourgoifes,  a  phrafe  to  which,  thank  God, 
our  language  furnifhes  nothing  fynonimous. 
In  a  word,  virtue  was  a  ufelefs  incumbrance  to 
the  great  whom  the  want  of  it  could  not  de- 
bafe ;  and  offered  no  incitements  to  the  little  who 
could  not  be  elevated  by  its  poiTeffion  *.  One 

*  In  the  French  vocabulary,  all  the  adje&ives  belonging  to 
virtue  were  transferred  to  rank  and  confideration.  Honnette 
gens — gens  comme  il  faut — la  bonne  tompagn'n — le  ban  ton, 
&c.  &c. 
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half  of  the  nation  was  above  and  the  other  below 
its  influence. 

If  thefe  things  have  appeared  in  fuch  oppo- 
fite  lights  to  the  authour  of  the  Reflections  and 
the  writer  of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  not  extraordi- 
nary that  their  conclufions  on  the  French  revo- 
lution mould  be  fo  different ;  which  of  the  two 
has  feen  the  objects  neareft  to  what  they  really 
are  it  does  not  belong  to  either  of  them  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  I  cannot  avoid  making  one  remark 
with  which  I  am  much  {truck,  that  when  I  fee 
a  man  qualified  like  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man venture  publicly  to  praife,  and  in  a  great 
degree  to  approve,  the  military  monarchy  of 
France,  I  think  it  time  more  than  ever  to  return 
thanks  to  Heaven  that  this  dangerous  neighbour 
is  removed  a  little  farther  from  our  doors. 

Page  36,  you  invite  your  whig  readers  to 
turn  to  the  Reflexions  from  p.  20  to  50,  and  af- 
terwards to  certain  extracts  which  you  give  as 
from  Dr.  Sacheverel's  trial,  and  this  I  am 
ready  and  willing  to  do  with  all  the  attention 
and  ability  I  can  command  and  I  am  fure  with 
the  utmofl  candour. 

The  great  and  eflential  difference  between  the 
whigs  of  all  times,  arid  authour  of  the  Reflec- 
tians,  appears  to  be,  that  the  whigs  have  always 
conlidered  the  Revolution  in  1688  not  only  as 
a  great  part  event  but  as  a  great  future  example; 
H  ftand- 
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ftanding  upon  a  broad  conftitutional  principle  ; 
to  be  again  repeated,  if  again  called  for  by  any 
new  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conflitution ;  to  break 
the  original  contract ;  or  to  violate  the  fundamental 
laws :  Whereas  the  authour  of  the  Reflexions  ufes 
every  fort  of  argument  to  narrow  the  bafis  of 
this  Revolution  ;  to  confine  its  principle  to  that 
{ingle  tranfadion  ;  to  proteft  againft  it  as  a  pre- 
cedent ;  to  invalidate  the  right  of  the  nation 
ever  again  to  apply  this  remedy  to  any  future 
inaiady  of  the  conftitution.  I  will  begin  by 
fbting  fome  of  the  opinions  from  this  part  of 
the  Reflexions  to  which  you  refer  us;  and 
which  appear  to  be  totally  oppofite  to  what  I 
have  always  conceived  to  be  whig  principles. 
"^It  is  averted  Reflexions  page  23  that  the  Revo- 
lution of  eighty  eight,  being  a  mere  cafe  ofnecef- 
fity,  is  not  a  rule  of  law\  but  the  whigs,  I  be- 
lieve, always  have  considered  it  not  merely  as  a 
cafe  of  neceffity,  but  as  a  rule  of  law  alfo. 

The  authour  farther  fays,  page  24,  that  the 
accepting  King  William  was  not  a  choice  but 
an  a£i  of  neceffity  in  the  flritteft  moral  fenfe  in 
which  necejjity  can  be  taken.  Now  the  whigs,  I 
conceive,  have  always  held  that  King  William 
was  not  forced  upon  the  people,  but  called  to 
the  throne  by  the  free  voice  of  the  heft  and 
greatefl  part  of  the  nation. 

The 
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The  gentleman  proceeds  to  maintain,  page 
27,  that  though  the  nation  was  in  fome  fenfe  free 
at  that  time  to  take  what  courfe  It pleafed  for  filling 
the  throne^  It  was  only  free  to  do  fo  upon  the  fame 
grounds  on  which  they  might  have  wholly  aboliftjed 
their  monarchy  and  every  other  part  of  their  con* 
Jlltutlon:  but  the  whigs,  I  think,  have  always 
confidered  the  Revolution  as  difFering  effentially 
from  a  Rebellion  in  this  ;  that  the  former  proceed- 
ed upon  grounds  perfectly  legal  and  conftitutional; 
pofitive  rights,  not  at  all  refembling  a  mere 
power  to  do  any  thing  unconftitutional  or  wrong, 
much  lefs  to  abolim  the  monarchy  or  entirely 
to  deftroy  the  conftitution ;  and  that  the  latter 
mud  ever  be  juftified  by  the  abfolute  neceffity 
of  the  cafe  only*;  they  have,  unlefs  I  am 
grofsly  miftaken,  invariably  confidered  what 
paffed  at  the  Revolution  as  a  fr.ri£l  exercife  of 
rights  always  poUeffed  under  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution, and  at  that  time  particularly  declared 
and  aflerted;  one  of  which,  among  many 
others,  is,  to  take  fuch  a  courfe  as  was  then 

*  Neceffity,  though  apparently  a  pofitive  term  admits  of 
certain  degrees  of  comparifon.  If  I  kill  a  man  who  is  going 
accidentally  and  unknowingly  to  caufe  my  immediate  death  I 
am  juftified  by  the  neceility  of  the  cafe  only.  But  if  I  kill 
one  who  is  about  to  murder  me  intentionally,  I  am  not  only 
juftified  by  the  necefiity  of  the  cafe,  but  by  a  previous  efta.- 
bliflied  right,  acknowledged  and  provided  for  by  the  laws. 

H  2  taken, 
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taken,  for  filling  up  the  throne,  become  vacant 
by  a  breach  of  the  King's  contract,  in  the  man- 
ner the  moft  likely  to  fecure  their  conftitutional 
rights  and  liberties. 

The  authour  of  the  Reflections,  page  29,  con- 
fiders  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  as  an  oc- 
cafional  deviation  from  the  conjlitution ;  not  as  a 
fxed  rule  ;  the  whigs  have,  I  believe,  always 
considered  them  as  a  fixed  rule  and  not  as  an 
occafional  deviation. 

He  fays,  page  33,  that  it  was  the  conftitutional 
policy,  at  the  Revolution,  to  form  an  ejlablifoment 
twhich  fiould  preclude  a  choice  of  the  people  for 
ever.  To  be  fure  it  was  their  bufinefs  to  put 
things  upon  the  moft  lafting  and  folid  foun- 
dation they  could ;  but  a  fimilar  occaiion  to 
that  which -operated  at  the  Revolution  remain- 
ing after  every  precaution  a  ftill  poffible  event, 
the  whigs  will,  I  think,  contend,  that  the  na- 
tion is  now  and  always  has  been  juft  as  free,  if 
fuch  an  occafion  mould  arife,  as  it  was  then,  to 
ufe  the  fame  means  to  fecure  the  conftitution 
that  were  made  ufe  of  in  the  year  1688. 

Page  38,  the  gentleman  confiders  the  Revo- 
lution as  a  parent  of  fettlement  only  :  And  the 
whigs  leem  not  only  to  coniider  it  as  a  declara- 
tion of  right  alfo,  but  to  value  it  at  leaft  as 
much  on  this  account  as  the  other. 

3  He 
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Heafferts,  pages  39,  40,  that  they  who  led  the 
Revolution  thought  the  conftant  infpeftion  of  parlia- 
ment* and  the  practical  claim  of  impeachment  infi-r 
nltely  a  better  fe cur ity  for  conjlitutional  liberty  than 
the  RESERVATION  of  the  right  of  cajheering  ~\- 
their  governours  ;  by  which  he  would  feem  to 
infer  or  insinuate  that  they  did  at  that  time  give 
up  this  right  which  they  previoufly  poffefTed ; 
(for  they  could  not  have  referved  what  they 
did  not  poflefs)  and  to  have  commuted  it  for 
parliamentary  infpeclion  and  impeachment ; 
but  I  am  perfuaded  that  all  whigs,  new  and  old 
will  utterly  deny  that  thefe  leaders  of  the  Re- 
volution did  or  could  relinquifh  or  commute  any 
of  the  people's  con  flit  utional  rights. 

Speaking  of  the  depofmg  of  James,  the 
Writer  of  the  Reflexions  contends,  page  43,  that 
the  quejtion  of  dethroning  a  king  is  an  extraordinary 
quejlion  ofjlate  and  wholly  out  of  law ;  a  quejlion 
of  difpojltlons  and  of  means  and  of  prolable  co?ife- 
quences  rather  than  of  pojithe  rights;  whereas  I 

*  If  they  thought  fo  it  appears  they  were  much  miftaken 
in  the  event — according  to  Mr.  Burke,  "  the  control  of  par- 
liament upon  the  executive  power  has  been  long  already  actually 
Jojl,  becaufe  parliament  is  made  to  partake  in  every  considerable 
aft  of  government.  See  Thoughts  on  the  Caufe  of  the  prefent 
Dif contents,  p.  70. 

t  An  ill-founding  untechnical  expreflion  of  which  the 
right  honourable  authour  has  not  difdained  to  take  advan- 
tage. 

think 
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think  the  whigs  will  efpecially  maintain  that 
the  great  charadleriilical  mark  which  diftin- 
guifhes  the  Revolution  in  1688  from  rebellion 
or  nfurpation  is,  that  it  was  not  a  queftion  of 
{late  but  wholly  a  queftion  of  law.  Not  a 
queilion  of  difpofitioris  and  means  and  probable 
conlequenceSj'but  totally  and  excluiively  a  quef- 
tion of  pofitive  rights. 

The  gentleman  ftates,  page  42,  by  very  pal- 
pable implication,  that  the  Revolution  was 
a  cafe  of  'war  and  not  of  con/iiiution  ;  and  the 
whigs  will  I  believe  certainly  in  lift  that  it 
was  in  itfelf  a  cafe  of  conititution  only,  to  which 
war  was  merely  acceflary  and  fortuitous. 

He  calls  it,  page  43,  a  critical,  ambiguous,  lit" 
ter  potion ;  and  they  I  believe  deem  it  a  fate, 
found,  efficacious  fpeciflc. 

[To  fum  all,  you  roundly  and  fully  aflert  in 
your  appeal,  page  57,  as  the  doffrines  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Burke 's  Reflexions,  that  the  Revolution 
•was  juftijied  ONLY  U^OTJ, the^necejjity  of  the  cafe  ;  \ 
fomething  indeed  you  add  about  the  breach 
of  the  original  contracl:,  and  the  fundamen- 
tal fubverfion  of  the  ancient  constitution, 
which  as  far  as  it  is  intelligible  feems  to  con- 
tradict your  politive  aifertion,  becaufe  if  it  can 
bejuflified  at  all  upon  legal  and  conftitutional 
grounds  it  is  falfe  to  fay  that  it  can  be  juftified 
by  neceffity  ONLY  ;  but  you  return  to  your 

favou- 
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favourite  pofition,  that  it  can  be  juftijied  by  necef- 
jlty  only\  a  pofition  upon  which  I  am  willing  to 
meet  you  at  iffue  before  all  the  whigs,  pad, 
prefent,  and  to  come. 

The  gentleman,  in  the  Reflexions,  feemed 
once  inclined  to  reft  the  whiggifm  of  bis  doc- 
trines upon  their  conformity  with  thofe  laid 
down  by  Lord  Somers.  But  Lord  Somers 
defended  and  fupported  the  Revolution  almofl 
wholly  upon  legal  and  constitutional  as  the  beft 
and  fafeft  ground ;  and  dwelt  but  little  upon 
neceffity  which  is  generally  a  doubtful  claim 
and  ever  a  dangerous  reafon  of  ftate.  He  did 
not  chufe  to  found  his  plea  upon  that  pofitive 
and  immediate  danger  of  deftruction  which 
changes  rebellion  into  felf-defence ;  that  abfo- 
lute  coercive  neceffity,  which  leaving  no  choice 
of  aclion,  fuperfedes  all  right  and  abfolves 
from  every  tye,  and  by  which  the  worft  crimes 
may  be  juftified  :  This  great  man  rather  mewed 
what  the  nation  had  a  right  .to  do  according  to 
the  laws  and  the  confHtution,  and  what,  under 
this  right,  it  ought  to  do  of  free  choice.  He 
fought  to  lay  the  great  fabric  of  the  Revolution 
upon  the  deep  and  folid  bafis  of  law  ;  not  upon 
the  vague  indefinable  plea  of  neceffity.  It  was 
his  peculiar  care  that  what  was  then  fettled 
mould  be  claimed  and  afierted  by  the  nation 
as  a  birth-right,  and  not  merely  obtained, 

like 
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like  magna  charta,  by  the  force  and  terrour  of 
arms ;  not  wrefted  from  the  tyrant  by  his 
knights  and  barons  with  harnefs  on  their  back, 
but  claimed  declared  and  determined  by  the  wife 
men  in  their  robes  of  peace*.  Lord  Somers 
is  therefore  given  up  in  the  Appeal  and  we  hear 
no  more  of  him.  The  manager  of  Mr.  Haf- 
ftings'  impeachment  now  chufes  to  have  his 
caufe  tried  by  the  managers  of  the  impeach* 
ment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel. 

The  firft  confideration  that  offers  itfelf  upon 
this  new  fele&ion  of  judges  is  that  it  exceed- 
ingly narrows  the  ground  of  your  client.  At 
the  Revolution  the  principle  itfelf  was  tried  in 
its  proper  form,  whereas  at  the  impeachment 
of  Dr.  Sacheverel  it  was  only  brought  forward 
incidentally  and  in  proof.  The  doctor  was  ac- 
cufed  of  having  preached  againft  the  legality  of 
the  Revolution,  ib  that  provided  his  accufers 
proved  its  legality  they  were  at  liberty  to  do 
it  upon  what  plea  appeared  to  them  moil 
expedient  and  convenient  to  the  times  and 
the  temper  of  the  nation.  That  the  Revo- 
lution was  a  neceflary  as  well  as  a  jufl  and  con- 

*  The  authour  has  fhewn  elfewhere  that  the  dodrines  of 
the  Reflections  are  not  only  not  thofe  of  Lord  Somers,  but 
that  they  are  actually  the  tenets  maintained  on  the  oppofite 
fide  by  Lord  Nottingham  and  the  Biihop  of  Ely.  See  Let- 
ter to  Mr.  Burke  by  Sir  B.  B. 

flitu- 
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flitutional  proceeding  cannot  be  denied,  and  if  in 
thofe  high  tory  days  the  whigs  thought  that  to 
infill:  upon  the  neceffity  rather  than  the  right 
was  more  conciliatory  and  likely  to  compre- 
hend ,1  larger  defcription  of  perfons,  they  acted 
wifely  and  prudently,  in  the  choice  of  their 
means,  to  felect  fuch  as  were  beft  adapted  to 
carry  the  point  they  had  in  view,  which  was  to 
fupport  the  legality  of  the  fucceffion  eftablifhed 
at  the  Revolution.  It  was  fufficient  for  their 
purpofe  that  the  legiflature  mould  declare  it 
a  high  crime  and  mifderneanor  to  deny  the 
legality  of  that  fettlement,  and  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  this  object  whether  this  legality  was 
confidered  as  eftablifhed  on  the  ground  of  ne- 
ceffity or  right.  If  therefore  they  had  brought 
forward  the  neceffity  only,  and  taken  no  no- 
tice at  all  of  the  claim  of  righ  tor  the  lead- 
ing constitutional  points  afferted  and  recog- 
nifed  at  the  Revolution,  no  inference  could 
be  drawn  from  this  prudent  filence  and  referve 
that  the  whigs  did  not  admit  thefe  claims;  'but 
what  {hall  we  fay  when  we  find  them  all  actu- 
ally dated  and  affirmed  and  maintained  in  the 
very  citations  you  bring  in  proof  that  they  have 
been  abandoned  and  forgone  ?  * 


*  While  I  \vas  writing,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  confulting 

the  trial,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  argue  upon  your  own 

I  ftate- 


Mr.  Lech  me  re,  with  whom  you  advance  the 
firft,  clearly  and  openly  ajferts  the  foundation 
of  the  whigs.  What  are  thefe  foundations  f  that 
our  conftitution  is  a  limited  monarchy,  (limited 
by  Jaw)  that  the  fupreme  power  is  communicated 
(held  in  common)  and  divided  between  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  (whofe  rights  are  therefore 
coequal)  that  there  exifts  an  exprefs  original  con- 


ftatement.  I  have  fmce  read  it,  and  I  find  that  the  managers 
did  indeed  confine  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  necejjily  of  the  re- 
fnlence  ufed  at  the  Revolution,  becaufe  the  accufation  almofl 
wholly  turned  upon  this  point— this  may  be  underflood  by 
ftating  fhortly  the  two  arguments. 

The  Dr.  fays,  "  The  grand  fecurity  of  our  government 
"  and  the  very  pillar  upon  which  it  {lands  is  founded  upon 
**  fhe  fteady  belief  of  the  fubjefts'  obligation  to  an  abfo- 
"  lute  unconditional  obedience  to  the  fupreme  power  and  the 
*(  utter  illegality  of  rejljlance  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  ;  that 
"  to  impute  (therefore)  reiiftance  to  the  Revolution  is  to 
«'  caft  black  and  odious  colours  upon  it."  (for  the  Doctor 
himfelf  affects  to  admit  of  its  legality  on  the  principles  of 
the  throne  being  vacant)  fo  far  he  aflerts,  and  then  leaves  the 
neceffary  inference  to  be  drawn,  which  is — that  it  being  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  the  Revolution  was  brought  about  by 
refiftance,  it  ought  to  be  painted  in  black  and  odious  colours. 

The  managers  on  the  contrary  maintain,  that  "  according 
"  to  the  ancient  legal  conftitution  of  the  government  of  this 
*'  kingdom,  the  fubje&s  of  this  realm  have  not  only  a  right 
<c  in  themfelves  to  refiftance  whenever  the  executive  power 
"  endeavours  the  fubverfion  of  it,  and  that  reiiftance  for  this 
"  purpofe  is  ftridlly  legal" — The  NECESSITY  of  the  reiift- 
ance by  which  the  revolution  was  brought  about  was  there- 
fore all  they  had  to  prove, 

traft 
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trafl  between  the  Croivn  and  the  people  by  which 
the  fupr  erne  power  is,  by  mutual  confent  lodged  in 
more  hands  than  one — that  the  conferences  offuch 
a  frame  of  government  obvioujly  are  that  the  power 
of  the  Crown  and  the  obedience  of  the  fubjeSt  are 
both  equally  fubjetf  to  the  laws  ;  by  which  law  if 
the  executive  part  endeavours  the  fubverjlon  and 
total  definition  of  the  government  the  original  con- 
traft  is  thereby  broken  and  THE  RIGHT  OF  AL- 
LEGIANCE CEASE  s — that  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment  thus  fundamentally  Injured  hath  a  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AND  LEGAL  RIGHT  to  fave  or  recover 
that  conftitution  in  'which  it  had  an  o  figinal  inter  eft— - 
that  'the  nature  offuch  an  original  contract  proves? 
that  there  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  people,  who 
have  inherited  this  freedom,  to  affert  their  own  title 

tO  It,  but  THEY  ARE    BOUND    IN    DUTY  'to  tranf- 

mit  the  fame  conftitution  to  their  pofterlty  alfo. 

If  thefe  were  the  foundations  of  your  client 
he  would  indeed  be  a  found  and  excellent  whig ; 
but  your  object  in  dating  thefe  truly  conftitu- 
tional  principles  is,  as  it  afterwards  immediately 
appears,  to  reduce  them  all  to  the  common  level 
of  all  refinance  to  any  infupportable  evil  with- 
out diftin&ion,  by  confounding  them  all  in  the 
general  common  term  of  neceffity.  But  furely, 
Sir,  when  you  fo  emphatically  and  triumphantly 
prefent  to  our  view  the  words  NECESSARY  and 

I    2  NJECES- 


NECESSITY  from  the  fpeeches  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, you  muft  yourfelf  be  aware  that  you 
would  pay  but  an  ill  compliment  to  the  at- 
tention and  fagacity  of  your  readers  if  you  fup- 
pofed  that  they  would  not  perceive  that  thefe 
words  are  there  applied  folely  in  juftification  of 
the  means  *  by  which  the  Revolution  was  effec- 
tuated, and  not  at  all  of  the  right  then  exer- 
cifed.  A  foreign  Prince  at  the  head  of  foreign 
forces^  Invited  and  introduced  into  the  king- 
dom— the  enterprife  to  deliver  the  kingdom  with 
an  armed  force — '"many  of  all  ranks  and  order 
appearing  In  arms — were  circumftances  that  cer- 
tainly did  require  to  be  juilified  by  the  neceffity 
of  the  cafe  ;  as  mews,  though  violent  in  them- 
felves,  yet  ablblutely  requifite  for  the  preferva- 
tion  of  "  the  ancient  and  indubitable  rights  of 
the  people,"  as  the  only  way  in  which  the  peo- 
ple could  exercife  their  rights  with  any  efficacy ; 
and  thefe  means  as  Mr.  Lechmere  obferves 
ought  certainly  to  be  juftified  with  "  great  cau- 
tion," and  "  ftriclly  confined  to  the  neceffity  of 
the  cafe." 

General.  Stanhope,  another  of  the  managers, 

fays,  that  at  the  Revolution  rejiftance  *was  necef- 

fary  and  confequently  juft.     But  how  and  why  ? 

Becaufe  the  conjlitution  of  England  is  founded  upon 

compaft,  and  the  fubjec-ls  of  this  kingdom  have  in 

their 
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their  fever al  public  and  private  capacities  as  legal  a 
title  to  what  are  their  rights  by  law  as  a.  prince  to 
the  poflejfion  of  his  Crown-,  and  of  confequence  to 
xife  fuch  means  as  are  neceflary  for  the  prefer* 
vatiou  of  thefe  rights. 

Sir  Joieph  Jekyl  whom  you  feem  to  mark  as 
the  prototype  and  model  of  your  friend,  but 
whom  I  think  he  will  not  refemble  in  being 
considered  as  the  Jlandard  of  whig  principles  in 
this  age, ]Mft\fas  the  refinance  at  the  Revolution, 
but  he  will  not  put  any  cafe  of  juftifable  rejijlance 
but  that  of  the  Revolution  only.  Where  the  law 
has  been  wifely  filent  he  dejires  to  be  Jilent  too ;  fo 
that  you  fee  he  confiders  the  law  as  having 
fpoken  ;  the  LEGALITY  OF  RESISTANCE  as 
eftablimed,  in  that  cafe,  and  in  confining  him- 
felf  to  this  cafe  exclusively  he  (hewed  I  think 
great  judgement,  for  it  is  a  cafe  great  and  broad 
enough  to  cover  almoft  every  neceflary  occafion, 
whether  confidered  in  its  principle  or  the  means 
by  which  it  was  brought  about.  In  its  princi- 
ple, which  is,  that  whenever  the  King  endea- 
vours to  "  fubvert  the  conftitution"  or  "  vio- 
late the  fundamental  laws"  "  the  right  of  al- 
legiance ceafes"-—  In  the  means,  juftifying  as  ne- 
ceffary  refinance  by  force  of  arms  and  even  in- 
viting affiftance  from  without.  The  words  of 
the  one  and  the  afls  of  the  other  for  every 

4  ufeful 
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ufeful  purpofe  are  {efficiently  general  and  com- 
prehenfive  and  ftrong. 

Mr.  Lechmere  infifts,  that  the  fupreme  power 
is  divided  between  King,  Lords,  and  Commons— 
that  the  terms  of  the  conjtitution  do  not  only  flip* 
pofe  but  exprefs  an  original  contratl  between 
the  Crown  and  the  people,  by  which  the  su- 
PRFME  POWEB  was  by  mutual  confent  and  not 
by  accident  LODGED  IN  MORE  HANDS  THAN 
ONE  —  But  if  this  is  fo,  your  pofition,  that 
all  inftitiitions  whether  ariflocratic  or  democratic 
originate  from  the  Crown  —  that  from  thence 
they  derive  their  WHOLE  legal  effect  cannot  be 
true. 

He  farther  ftates  that  there  is  a  common  mea- 
fure  of  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  obedience 
of  the  fabjecl — that  when  the  executive  part  en- 
deavours to  fubvert  the  government,  the  original 
contraB  is  therefore  broken  and  the  right  of  allegi- 
ance ceafes — and  he  proceeds  to  maintain  in 
terms  extremely  ftrong  and  clear — that  the  na- 
ture offuch  original  contract  of  government  proves 
that  there  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  people  who 
have  inherited  this  freedom  to  ajjert  their  own  title 
to  it,  but  that  they  are  bound  to  tranfmit  the  fame 
conftitution  to  their  pojlerify  alfo. — But  if  this  be 
true,  then  the  alfertion  contained  in  the  Re- 
Jleflicns,  that  whatever  right  of  interrupting  the 


ever- 


*  It  dees  not  only  appear  that  jhofe  who  fupported  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution  went  upon  foundations  very 
different  from  thofe  laid  down  in  the  Refleftlons,  but  that  the 
oppofers  of.  the  new  eftablifhment  ufed  at  that  time  the  fame 
mode  of  arguing  which  is  there  employed.  Pending  the  pro-? 
cecdings  of  the  Convention  Parliament  a  treatife  was  pub- 
limed,  I  think  by  Somcrs,  entitled  An  Enquiry  Into  the 
Measures  of  SubmlJJion  to  the  Supreme  Authority,  in  which  thofe 
tenets  maintained  by  the  whigs,  and  afterwards  carried  into 
Action  and  finally  eftabliihed  by  the  declaration  of  right,  were 
Jlated  and  explained.  This  was  anfvvered  on  the  part  of  the 
tories  by  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  a  leading  man  amongft  them, 
and  a  very  ingenious  and  accompliihed  gentleman,  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled  Reflections  upon  our  late  and prefent  Proceed- 
ings in  England.  I  defire  the  reader  to  compare  the  follow- 
ing 
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During  two  generations  after  the  Revolution, 
the  political  parties  were  chiefly  diftinguifhed 
by  three  denominations,  Jacobite,  tory,  and 

whig, 


inr  extra&s  from  the  Reflections  in  1688,  with  the  correfpon- 
dent  parts  of  the  Reflexions  of  1788. 

After  dating  that  he  "  fhall  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
"  Prince  of  Orange  hath  done  a  great  thing  for  us" — that 
"  he  hath,  under  God,  wrought  fuch  a  deliverance  for  the 
"  nation  as  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  can  never  be 
"  futrtcicntly  requited" — "  that  all  orders  of  men,  ecclefiaf- 
"  tical,  civil,  and  military,  had  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
"  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  common  deliverer," — that  the 
"  nation  had  by  general  confent"  put  the  "  regal  admi- 
"  niftration  in  his  hands," — He  adds,  fo  far  we  have  gone  ; 
"  this  we  have  done  ;  and  we  hope  that  (the  cafe  being  extraor- 
*'  dinary  and  necejjlty  giving  a  difpcnfation)  the  intent  of  our 
"  proceeding  will  at  haft  cxcufe  ifnotjuftify  us,  if  we  have  not 
tl  kept  ourf elves  within  the  common  laws  of  action." 

tl  For  let  every  man  by  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  feri- 
"  oufly  aik  himfelf  for  what  rcafon  and  with  what  intent  he 
"  became  a  party  in  this  general  defection."  Was  it  utterly 
"  to  ruin  the  King  and  fubvert  the  government  ?  Was  it 
"  becaufe  he  was  difpleafed  with  the  ancient  conftitution  and 
"  had  a  mind  to  mould  andfamion  it  to  his  liking  :  Was  it 
"  becaufe  he  had  an  intent  to  make  off  the  government  (that 
"  eafy  equal  well-poifed  and  never  enough  to  be  commended 
"  government  as  King  Charles  I.  called  is)  of  the  Englim  na- 
"  tion  ?  Was  it  any  honefl  man's  meaning  to  fubvert  this 
"  government  to  make  way  for  his  own  dreams  of  fome  po- 
«<  ctical  golden  age  or  fanciful  Millenium  ? 

"  Was  it,  let  me  afk  again,  to  divert  the  king  of  all 
"  power  to  protect  his  fubje£ls,  and  then  to  pronounce 

roundly 


"  roundly  that  all  the  bonds  of  allegiance  to  him  are  dif- 
"  folved  ?  Was  the  end  of  our  uniting  together  to  bind  his 
"  hands,  and  then  prick  down  this  doctrine  with  the  points 
"  of  our  fwords  that  protection  and  allegiance  are  duties  fo 
"  reciprocal  that  where  one  fails  wholly  the  other  fails  with 
«  it? 

"  What  ?  is  it  to  frighten  the  king  out  of  his  dominions, 
"  and  to  vote  that  he  hath  abdicated  the  goverment  ?  Was 
"  this  the  intent  and  thefe  the  reafons  of  our  declaring  for 
*  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  No,  certainly ;  whatever  fome  ob- 
"  noxious  and  ambitious  men  might  aim  at,  all  good  chrif- 
"  tians  and  worthy  patriots  had  other  intentions  and  were 
"  led  by  other  motives. 

"  They  were  fenfibly  concerned  for  the  prefervation  of 
"  their  holy  religion  in  the  firft  place,  their  lives  and  laws 
<c  and  liberties  in  the  next.  After  the  way  which  fome  call 
"  herefy  were  they  ftill  defirous  to  worfhip  the  God  of  their 
"  fathers,  and  after  the  manner  which  fome  might  fay  was 
"  rebellion,  they  thought  themfelves  obliged  to  (land  up  for 
*'  the  laws  of  their  forefathers.  'The  Enquiry  into  the  Mea- 
"  fures  of  Submlffion  to  the  Supreme  Authority  is  a  treatife 
"  calculated  for  the  times  ;  but  furely  it  is  not  written 
"  according  to  the  principle  and  practice  of  the  church  of 
"  England  in  the  time  of  the  renowned  Queen  Elizabeth; 
"  I  am  apt  to  think  that  fome  regard  was  then  paid  to  the 
"  paflages  which  we  find  in  the  fcriptures,  efpecially  the  Old 

"  Teftament  relating  to  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion 

*'  I  am  apt  alfo  to  fufpect  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would 
"  not  have  thanked  any  politician  for  vending  this  as  a  cer- 
"  tain  and  fundamental  principle,  that  in  all  dilutes  between 
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allegiance  to  the  new  fettlement ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  inclined  to  popery  :  whereas 
the  tories,  though  they  confidered  the  Revolu- 
tion 

"  power  and  liberty  power  mujl  always  be  proved  but  liberty 
"  proves  itfelf,  the  one  be  ing  founded  only  uponpofttive  law,  and 
11  the  other  upon  the  law  of  nature."  She,  I  perfuade  myfelf 
"  on  the  contrary,  would  have  challenged  any  fuch  ftatefman 
'  to  have  proved  his  liberty,  as  for  her  power  fhe  would 
"  have  anfwered  it  was  ready  to  prove  itfelf  againft  any  who 
"  fhould  prefume  to  queftion  it. 

"  I  beg  the  learned  authour's  pardon  for  queftioning  his 
"  meafures:  in  my  judgement  they  are  not  taken  from  the 
"  Englifh  ftandard  ^  and  therefore  I  hope  I  may  without  of- 
"  fence  ufe  my  liberty  in  refuting  them  (a  right  which  proves 
"  itfelf)  till  he  can  prove  his  power  to  enforce  them." 
*********** 

This  doctrine— that  it  is  certain  that  the  reciprocal  duties  in 
civil  f octet ies  are  proteclion  and  allegiance ,  and  whenever  the  one 
fails  wholly  the  other  fails  with  it,  which  I  have  mentioned 
before,  I  fhall  now  confider  a  little  more  particularly 

*********** 

"  Let  this  queftion  be  ruled  by  his  own  inftance  the  duty 
"  between  the  father  and  fon.  Suppofe  my  father  to  be  fo  def- 
"  titute  that  he  cannot,  and  fo  preverfe  that  he  will  not  pro- 
"  te£t  and  fuftain  me,  fappofe  him  as  churlifh  as  Cain,  and 
"  as  poor  as  Job,  yet  (till  he  is  my  father  and  I  am  his  fon, 
"  that  is  he  retains  all  the  power  which  by  the  law  of  nature 
"  a  father  ought  to  have  over  his  child,  ftill  the  relation  holds 
*'  between  us ;  and  while  it  doth  fo  the  father's  faults  or  ne- 
"  ceffities  cannot  evacuate  the  duty  of  a  fon  which  is  not  in  the 
"  father's  good  will  or  ability  to  defend  (though  it  muft  be 
"  confefied  they  are  chiefly  confidered)  but  in  that  fixed  and 

"  immu- 


tion  ftrittly  fpeaking  as  a  fuccefsful  rebellion, 
and  the  new  eftablifhment  as  a  ufurpation,  were 
always  willing  enough  to  compromife  the  mat- 
ter by  allowing  the  necejfity  of  the  cafe>  and  leav- 
ing the  principle  wholly  out  of  view  ;  and  they 
were  fond  of  refting  this  neceffiry  chiefly  upon 
the  prefervation  of  the  church  of  England,  as 
oppofed  to  the  toleration  of  the  diflenters,  and 
under  the  cover  of  the  curious  diftinction  of  a 
king  de  jure  and  de  faffo  they  took  the  oaths 
to  the  new  fettlement,  and  gladly  accepted  of 
trufts  under  it. 

"  immutable  relation  which  God  has  placed  between  them, 
"  not  to  be  diflblved  but  by  death,  fo  that  if  this  authour  will 
"  yield  as  he  feems  to  do,  that  kingly  power  is  nothing  elfe 
"  but  the  paternal  configned  by  the  common  confent  of  the 
*'  fathers  of  families  upon  fuch  and  fuch  conditions  fpecified 
"  in  the  contract,  I  cannot  fee  how  this  relation  between 
"  king  and  fubjecl:  can  any  more  be  utterly  djflblved  than 
«<  between  a  father  and  his  fon 

"  If  the  king  can  die  it  is  fuch  a  defect  in  our  government 
"  as  doth  ftrangely  difparage  it,  and  farther  fuppofes  (which 
"  hitherto  we  are  all  to  learn)  that  the  crown  is  not  fucceffive. 

"  Now  if  it  be  fuceeffive  it  cannot  be  difpofed  by  the  peo- 
"  pie,  but  only  by  the  will  of  God 
***  *  *  *  *  *        * 

"  Let  it  be  here  obferved,  I  do  not  difpute  whether  the 
"  king,  together  with  his  parliament,  may  not  regulate  and 
"  intail  the  fuccefTion  as  by  them  is  thought  fit,  but  only  whe- 
"  ther  -while  the  king  lives  the  throne  can  be  vacant  and  the 
"  government  be  faid  to  be  truly  lapfed  ?  This  we  deny 

K  2  But 


But  the  whigs  on  their  part  maintained 
plainly  and  limply  that  the  Revolution  was  a 
matter  of  conftitutional  right — that  when  the 
King  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  powers  given 
him  by  law  refinance  in  the  people  is  a  legal 
and  constitutional  claim — that  in  this  cafe  alle- 
giance ceafes— the  contract  is  broken— and  that 
all  means  neceflary  to  preferve  their  undoubted 
and  hereditary  rights  are  jufrified  by  law  and 
thecouftitution*. 

To  which  of  thefe  three  clafles  does  the  au- 
thour  of  the  Reflections  belong  ?  Not  to  the 
Jacobites,  becaufe  he  considers  the  hereditary 
right  though  indefeasible  not  divine.  Not  to 

*  By  the  doctrines  of  Reflexions  and  the  tories  the  ap~ 
plication  of  this  great  event  to  deter  future  kings  from  liften- 
ing  to  evil  councils  againft  the  liberties  of  the  nation  is 
wholly  done  away. 

Is  it  by  telling  a  king  that  comes  to  his  crown  in  contempt 
of  the  choice  of  his  people — that  the  hereditary  fucceflion  can 
in  no  cafe  be  interrupted  or  changed  but  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  whole  conftitutionmaybe  diflblved — that  whatever  right 
of  this  fort  the  people  might  once  have  pofieffed  they  poffefs 
it  no  longer — or  by  telling  him  that  he  holds  his  crown  by 
contract  with  his  people — under  the  exprefs  agreement  to 
maintain  the  conftitution  and  the  fundamental  laws — which 
if  he  violates  the  allegiance  ceafes — that  government  is  a 
trufl  which  may  be  renounced  by  acting  contrary  to  it — is 
it  I  fay  the  firft  or  the  laft  of  thefe  claims  or  politions  that  a 
king  is  mod  likely  to  be  bound  to  a  due  obfervance  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  ? 

the 


the  whigs,  becaufe  to  acknowledge  the  mere  mo- 
ral neceflity  for  the  Revolution  only,  without  ad- 
mitting its  conftitutional  principle,  no  more 
makes  a  whig  than  fimple  belief  does  a  chrif- 
tian  ;  the  tories  will  not  deny  this  fort  of  ne- 
ceffity,  and  the  devils  themfelves  believe  and 
tremble.  He  is  then  neither  more  nor  lefs  than 
a  tory.  From  the  Reflections ,  the  Letter  and  the 
Appeal  a  very  good  fet  of  canons  of  toryifm 
might  be  actually  fele&ed  ;  as  for  example  : 

I.  That  as  the  King  holds  his  crown  wholly 
independant  and  in  contempt  of  the  nation.* 

i.  That  the  ariftocratic  and  democratic  parts 
of  the  conftitution  originate  with  and  derive  all 
their  legal  power  from  the  king.-f 

3.  That  the  people  of  England  have  in  no 
cafe  whatever  any  more  right  to  alter  or  inter- 
rupt the  hereditary  fucceffion  once  eftablimed, 
than  they  have  wholly  to  abolifh  their  monar- 
chy and  every  other  part  of  their  conftitution  \. 

4^That  confequently  the  Revolution  was  a 
deviation  from  the  conftitution,  to  be  juftified 
only  by  mere  pofitive  neceffity.~§j 

5.  That  the  fettlement  on  King  William  was 
an  acl:  of  neceifity  not  of  choice.  || 

*  Refieftions,  §  Appeal  p  57,  Reflexions,  29. 

t  Appeal,  p.  4.6.  H  Refledlions,  p.  24 

i  Reflections,  p.  27. 

6.  That 
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6.  That  the  depofing  of  King  James  was  an 
let  of  war  and  wholly  out  of  law  *. 

7.  That  the  Revolution  is  no  rule  of  law  -f. 

8.  That  the  conftitution  of  France  was  fub- 
ftantially  a  good  one  J. 

9.  That  it  might  be  rightly  thought  that  the 
exigency  of  a  great  empire  requires  that  a  king 
fhould  be  invented  with  powers  very  much  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  which  a  King  of  England  pof- 
fefies  under  the  letter  of  our  conftitution  §. 

10.  That  in  fuch  an  empire  the  king  ought  in 
common  ferife  to  poflefs  every  degree  of  power 
which  does  not  fuppofe  the  total  abfence  of  all 
controul  and  all  refponfibility  on  the  part  of  mi- 
nifters.||. 

Before  I  conclude  upon  this  fubjedl,  it  is  now 
time  for  me  to  ftate  what  thofe  principles  are, 
upon  what  I  found  my  own  claim  to  the  title  of 
whig;  and  lam  myfelfalmofl  furprifed  to  find 
that  for  this  purpofe  I  have  only  to  affert  the 
precife  inverfe  of  thefe  politions  laid  down  in 
the  Reflations,  the  Letter,  and  the  Appeal. 

i.  I  believe  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  by 
an  exprefs  original  contraft  with  the  people,  by 
which  the  fupreme  power  is  by  mutual  con- 
fent  lodged  in  more  hands  than  one. 

*  Reflexions,  p.  43,  44.  §  Letter,  p.  66. 

i  Reflexions,  p.  23.  |  Letter,  p.  66. 
%  Letter,  p.  65. 

3  2.  That 
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2.  That  the  ariftocratical  and   democratical 
branches  as  eilablifhed  in  the  conftitution  are 
co-equal  in  power  and  right  with  the  monar- 
chical branch  of  which  thefe  rights  and  powers 
are  wholly  independant ;  for  the  confHtution  of 
England  being  founded  upon  compact  the  fub- 
je&s  of  this  kingdom  have  in  their  feveral  pub* 
lie  and  private  capacities  as  legal  a  title  to  what 
are  their  rights  by  law  as  a  prince  to  the  poffef- 
fion  of  his  crown. 

3.  That  whenever  the  king  pafles  the  com- 
mon meafure  between  the  power  of  the  crown, 
and  the  obedience  of  the  fubjecl:  all  allegiance 
ceafes  ;    whenever  he  endeavours  to  fubvert  the 
confHtution  or  violate  the  fundamental  laws  the 
contract  is  thereby  broken,  and  the  people  have 
not  only  a  right  and  power  to  affert  their  heredi- 
tary freedom,  but  they  are  bound  to  tranfmit  it 
unimpaired  to  their  pofterity  ;  and  under  thefc 
circumflances  the  nation  has  a  clear  and  indif- 
putable  right  to  interrupt  or  alter  the  hereditary 
fucceffion  as  far  as  neceflary  for  this  purpbfe. 

4.  That  confequently  the  Revolution  pro- 
ceeded upon  principles  perfectly  legal  and  con- 
fHtutional. 

5.  That  the  depofing  of  King  James  was  an 
exercife   of   a   power  in  the  nation  clearly  de- 
ducible  from  the  nature  of  our  conflitution  and 

after- 
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TIONS  which  when  attacked  by  republicans  on 
one  fide  and  tories  in  whig*s  cloathing  on  the 
other,  thofe  who  wifh  to  maintain  are  loudly 
called  upon  to  defend.  Here  I  conclude  what 
you  acknowledge  to  be  \hefubftantial  charge — 
the  point  in  which  if  the  gentleman  is  guilty  he 
is  equally  blameable  whether  he  is  confident  or 
not — in  which  if  he  endeavours  to  delude  his 
countrymen  by  a  falfe  reprefentation,  he  is  deeply 
refponjibk — an  enemy  to  the  free  conjlitution  of 
the  kingdom.  How  far  he  has  drawn  down 
upon  his  own  head  this  fevere  fentence,  the 
public,  before  whom  we  are  irTue,  are,  I  think, 
from  the  above  expofition,  enabled  to  deter- 
mine. That  I  have  been  long  and  tedious 
on  this  point,  and  have  made  ufe  of  frequent 
repetitions,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  my  object 
was  to  be  clearly  and  generally  underftood;  and 
it  is  not  given  to  every  writer  to  be  mort  and 
clear,  nor  to  every  reader  to  comprehend  the 
whole  of  a  fubjeft  from  a  comprefled  arid  laco- 
nic flatement  of  it.  Political  pamphlets  are  not 
written  for  philofophers. 

In  your  fecond  feries  of  citations  from  the 
managers  of  Sacheverel's  impeachment,  you 
endeavour  to  mew  that  they  gave  no  counte- 
nance to  ^he  idea  that  the  people  acquired  at 
the  Revolution  any  moral  or  civil  competence  to 
alter  without  breach  of  the  original  compact  on 
•L  the 
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the  part  of  the  king  the  fuccejfion  to  the  crowd 
at  their  pleafure,  or  to  fet  up  a  new  form  of 
government.  But  as  the  prefent  whig  party  have 
given  as  little  countenance  to  any  fuch  idea  as 
thefe  gentlemen  did,  as  they  would  if  called 
upon  deny  and  oppofe  it  as  much  as  they  did  ; 
there  is  no  reafon  that  I  mould  examine  this 
part  of  your  appeal.  It  relates  wholly  to  your 
difpute  with  Thomas  Paine  and  not  at  all  to 
your  difference  with  the  whigs.  There  is  how- 
ever one  paflage  in  it. that  I  think  merits  obfer- 
vation. 

Not  content  with  having  denied  the  legality 
of  the  Revolution,  you  fay  farther,  that  as 
things  now  ft  and,  it  is  hardly  poffible  for  the 
king  alone  to  violate  the  laws  or  fubvert  the 
conftitution — 1'hat  the  liberties  of  the  nation  can 
Jcarcely  be  defrayed  by  any  thing  port  of  a 
combination  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  In 
-  ' -:h  cafe  any  opinion  of  a  right  grounded  on 
precedent  of  the  Revolution  would  be  but  a  poor  re- 
fource*.  This  is  indeed  a  deep  and  dangerous 
topic  ;  a  cafe  which  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
wifer  in  imitation  of  the  prudent  filence  recom- 
mended by  the  example  of  Sir  Jofeph  Jekyl  not 

*  If  any  thing  could  give  countenance  to  Paine's  idea  of 
the  neceifity  of  an  antecedent  constitution  it  muft  be  fomc 
fuch  an  abfurd  idea  as  this  that  evils  once  eilabliflied  under 
legal  forms  are  \vithout  remedy. 

3  to 
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to  have  brought  forward  ;  but  you  have  chofen 
to  ftate  it  and  we  will  not  fly  from  the  difcuf- 
fion.  Upon  this  too,  iince  you  infift  upon  it,  we 
will  aflert  our  foundations. 

In  flating  hypothetically  what  might  be 
done  of  right  in  a  non-exifting  cafe,  clear  and 
flrict  analogies  to  rights  already  acknowledged 
and  eftablimed  in  cafes  that  have  really  hap- 
pened are  of  equal  force  with  thefe  declared 
rights  themfelves,  becaufe  they  are  the  beft  au- 
thority that  the  nature  of  the  fubject  will  ad- 
mit of. 

Let  us  then  examine  how  far  the  principles 
eftablimed  at  the  Revolution  for  the  cafe  of  a 
King  "  violating  the  fundamental  laws  and  en- 
deavouring to  fubvert  the  conftitution"  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  fame  proceeding  when  carried  on 
by  the  three  eftates  in  conjunction. 

If  there  is  "  an  original  contract  between  the 
king  and  the  people"  as  ftated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Rights,  there  is  certainly  {till  a  clofer  and 
more  immediate  contract  between  the  people 
and  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament. 

If,  "  when  the  King  breaks  his  contract  all 
allegiance  ceafes,"  a  fortiori  when  the  other 
branches  break  their  contracts  all  obedience  to 
them  is  ipfofaffio  at  an  end. 

If  as  it  was  maintained  and  eftablifhed  at  the 

Revolution, "  any  thing  may  be  renounced  or  re- 

L  2  linquifhed 
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"  linquimed  by  doing  fuch  a£ts  as  are  inconfift- 
"  ent  with  the  holding  or  retaining  of  the 
"  thing ;"  if  "  the  government  is  under  a  truft," 
and  that  any  acting  contrary  to  that  truft  is  a 
"  renouncing  of  that  truft,  efpecially  if  the 
66  actings  be  fuch  as  are  fubverfive  of  that 
"  truft ;"  then  it  follows,  that  the  parliament 
"  by  avowing  to  govern  by  powers  unknown 
"  to  the  conftitution  and  inconfiftent  with  it," 
would  "  renounce  to  be  a  parliament  accord- 
"  ing  to  law  ;  which  would  be  to  all  intents 
"  and  purpofes  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of 
"  their  legal  title." 

If  the  "  refiftance  at  the  Revolution  was 
"  lawful  and  juft  becaufe  necefiary;"  if  "  the 
"  right  of  the  people  to  felf-defence  and  the 
"  prefervation  of  their  liberties  by  refiftance  as 
66  a  laft  remedy  is  the  refult  of  a  cafe  of  fuch  ne- 
<f  ceffity  ;"  refiftance  againft  a  combination  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  "  to  deftroy 
"  the  liberties  of  the  nation "  would  be  ftill 
more  juft  becaufe  more  neceflary. 

I  have  here,  as  well  as  in  my  own  whig  con- 
feflion,  confined  myfelf  to  the  pofitions  and  the 
very  words  of  Lord  Sorners,  Lord  Holt,  Mr. 
Lechmere,  and  Sir  John  Holland ;  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  in  the  world  clear,  it  is  that  for  this 
cafe  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  right  of  refiftance, 
the  precedent  of  the  Revolution  is  not  as  you 

fay 
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fay  "  a  poor  refource,"  but  a  full  legal  and  con- 
ilitutional  authority. 

How  far  this  legal  refinance  might  be  practica- 
ble or  fuccefsful./V/y^Zcan  indeed  be  only  mat- 
ter of  opinion  ;  for  my  own  part  I  firmly  believe 
as  the  nation  is  now  conftituted,  with  the  exam- 
ple of  the  times  before  our  eyes,  that  fuch  a 
combination  marked  and  avowed  by  any  ftrong 
overt-  act,  would  be  overturned  and  deflroyed  in 
a  fortnight. 

After  you  have,  as  I  think  I  fhew  com- 
pleatly,  both  failed  in  your  attempt  to  eftablifh 
the  whiggifm  of  your  client,  and  to  deitroy 
that  of  the  oppolition  party,  you  bring  forward 
fbme  of  the  leading  notions  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  Rights  of  Man  as  oppofed  to 
thole  of  the  Reflexions ;  and  as  if  there  was  no 
other  alternative  or  medium  you  invite  your 
<whig  reader  to  make  his  choice  between  the  t-'jvo 
doSirlnes.  But  what  if  the  whigs,  thinking 
them  both  bad,  mould  abfolutely  refufe  to  take 
either  ?  What  if  they  find  the  puritan  cant  of 
the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  epifcopal  cant  of  the 
Reflexions  equally  uninviting  ?  Nor  when  they 
reject  both,  are  they,  that  I  know  of,  at  all 
called  upon  to  declare  which  of  the  two  they 
prefer.  To  iniift  upon  a  declaration  of  prefer- 
ence between  an  anabaptift  and  a  papift  would 

furely 


furely  be  a  ftrange  requifition  in  the  confeffion 
of  faith  of  a  proteftant  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. All  that  can  he  expected  from  the  protef- 
tant or  the  whig  is  to  defend  his  own  religious 
or  political  faith  when  attacked  on  either  fide. 
Whether  we  incline  moil  to  the  errours  of  the 
Reflexions '9  or  the  errours  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
we  are  not  obliged  to  declare ;  but  we  will, 
fmce  we  are  called  upon,  (hew  how  we  differ 
from  both.  However  before  we  enter  upon  the 
difcuflion  of  Mr.  Paine's  maxims,  I  have  fome 
obfervations  to  make  upon  the  mode  of  reafon- 
ing,  you  employ  to  prove  the  propriety  of  pub- 
lifhing  fuch  a  work  as  the  Reflections  ;  and  the 
general  neceffity  there  always  is  for  men  of 
•weight  and  credit  to  be  forward  and  early  in  op- 
pofing  any  new  or  dangerous  doctrines,  as  well 
as  upon  fome  paflages  contained  in  the  Letter 
ta  a  Member  of  the  National  Affembly. 

You  obferve  upon  this  occafion,  page  99,  that 
there  is  no  boundary  to  men's  pajfions  when  they  act 
under  the  influence  of  imagination,  and  that  a 
theory  concerning  government  may  become  as  much 
a  caufe  of  fanaticifm  as  a  dogma  of  religion*, 
but  the  wifeft  men  have  thought  both  from 

O 

*  An  obfervatlon  of  the  truth  of  which  your  authour  has 
himfelf  furnifhed  more  than  one  example  efpecially  in  his 
Lfttcr  to  a  Member  of  the  National  Affimbly. 

their 


flagration.  Neglect  is  the  cold  water  which 
feldom  fails  to  extinguifh  the  fire.  In  this 
view,  fuppofing  as  you  do,  that  the  theory  of 
the  French  Revolution  had  excited  any  fanati- 
cal admiration  in  this  country ;  what  could  be 
more  injudicious  and  ill-timed,  than  to  excite 
and  itritate  this  paffion  by  the  angry  perfecuting 
heat  of  fuch  a  work  as  the  Reflections  ?  The  Re- 
fections preceded  and  provoked  the  Rights  of 
Man,  and  whatever  mifchief  is  produced  by  the 
latter,  calculated,  I  think,  under  certain  circum- 
flances  to  do  a  great  deal,  muft  be  ultimately 
referred  to  your  authour.  If  he  had  not  fo  un- 
wifely  made  a  perfonal  attack  upon  a  man  de- 
fended by  an  excellent  private  character*,  and 
ufed  fuch  provoking  and  indifcreet  terms  as  the 
king  holding  his  crown  in  CONTEMPT  of  any  de- 
fcription  of  the  people,  &c.  Mr.  Paine  would 
not  have  ventured  to  go  the  lengths  he  had 
done.  By  being  in  the  wrong  ourielves  we  al- 
ways put  our  adverfaries  in  fome  degree  in  the 
right.  Your  client  has  paraded  about  in  old 

*  Dr.  Price. 
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famioned  gothic  armour  as  the  champion  of  I 
know  not  what  feudal  chivalry,  and  has  expofed 
himfelf  to  be  knocked  down  by  this  American 
rifle-man  ;  and  the  worfl  of  it  is,  the  world  is 
feldom  difpofed  to  commiferate  a  misfortune 
brought  upon  ourielves  by  too  much  officious 
zeal. 

Another  evil  arifes  from  the  intemperate  ex- 
cefsin  which  your  authour  indulges  himielf;  it 
takes  away  from  the  eftedt  of  what  is  found  in 
his  works;  for  that  they  contain  many  excel- 
lent obfervations,  particularly  relative  to  the  in- 
fluence and  efficacy  of  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples in  governing  mankind,  no  difpaffionate 
reader  can  deny.  But  anger  generates  anger 
and  intemperance  begets  intemperance.  By  the 
collifion  of  zeal  againii  zeal  the  train  is  fet  fire 
to,  and  the  voice  of  reafon  is  utterly  flifled  in 
the  noife  and  confufion.  That  a  perfon  who 
has  any  refpeft  for  himfelf  fhould  defcend  to 
call  names  is  very  furprifing.  To  charge  men 
with  mere  terms  of  abufe  requires  or  evinces 
no  fuperiority  of  any  kind.  Such  appellations 
as  "  infamous  gang,"  "  wicked  faction,"  "  ty- 
rannic impoftors,*  "  "  incendiaries,"  "  afTaf- 

*  This  term  is  applied  to  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  and 
Helvetius,  and  Raynal,  becaufe  they  are  fufpedted  of  profef- 
fing  the  fame  religion  with  Socrates  and  Plato,  and  Cato  and 
Tully, 

fins," 
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fliis,"  "  houfebreakers,  "  "  robbers ;"  fuch 
epithets  as  "  foul,"  "  impious,"  "  monftrous," 
"  favage,"  "  barbarous,"  "  treacherous," 
•«  wicked,"  "  cruel,"  "  clumfey,"  «  flupid," 
and  a  thoufand  others  in  which  the  Reflec- 
tions, the  Letter ',  and  the  Appeal,  abound  with 
fuch  naufeous  prodigality  may  always  be 
hurled  back  upon  the  adverfary  with  more 
fuccefs  than  they  are  at  firft  employed  becaufe 
the  ufage  of  them  is  then  juftified  by  example. 

The  moft  wild  and  extravagant  of  all  this 
gentleman's  productions  is  his  Letter  to  a  Mem* 
her  of  the  National  Affembly.  One  hardly  fees  to 
what  it  tends.  It  feems  to  be  nothing  but  an  ef- 
fufion  of  anger ;  a  mere  evacuation  of  bile : 
unlefs  we  can  believe  that  he  fancied  himfelf 
deputed  by  providence  to  lead  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope to  Paris  as  St.  Dominic  did  on  a  like  occa- 
fion  to  Touloufe.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  with  what  paffionate  attach- 
ment to  monarch s  and  ftrange  prepofieflion 
againft  the  people  this  whig  decides  upon  all 
the  late  difputes  between  them. 

He  tells  us  in  this  Letter,  that  the  King 
**  of  Pruffia  in  conjunction  with  us  nobly 
"  interfered  to  fave  Holland  from  confu- 
**  (ion  :"  As  if  thefe  powers  were  induced  to 
meddle  in  the  affairs  of  that  country  without 
M  any 


any  inrerefls  or  pailions  of  their  own  to  gratify, 
but  merely  from  the  love  of  order  ! 

By  the  late  Treaty  of  Reicbenbach,  and  the 
Convention  of  the  Plague*,  England  and  Pruffia 
and  Holland  agreed  to  guarantee  to  the  Auftrian 

Nether- 

*  Extrafls  from  tie  ''Treaty  of  Reichenbacb  and  the  Convention 
of  the  Hague. 

"  Lcs  circonftances  ayant  amene,  que  les  deux  puiffances 
*'  maritimes,  noil  fculement  commc  guarantes  de  la  conjiitu- 
"  tim  dcs  Provinces  des  Pays-Bas  Autrichiens,  tnais  aufli, 
"  comme  parties  integrantes  dutraite  qui  en  a  donne  la  pof- 
"  iellion  a  la  maifon  d'Autrichc,  ont  du  concerter  entre  elles, 
it  6cc.  Sa  Majeite  declare  qu'elle  continuera  d'agir  dans  le 
"  plus  parfait  concert  avec  les  deux  puiffances  maritimes  tant 
"  relativcment  au  fort  &  a  la  conjlitulion  de  Pays-Bas  Autri- 
*'  chins,  qu'd  la  guarantie  de  cette  derniere." 

f(  Con  t  re  Declaration  du  Mlnljlre  PruJJien, 

"  a  Reichenbacb  le  27  Juillet,  1790. 

*'  3«.  Q(ie  pour  ce  qui  regarde  les  Beiges,  je  ne  me  fepa- 
"  rerai  jamais  dcs  puiiFances  maritimes,  foit  pour  le  reta- 
"  bliffement  de  la  tranquillite,  foit  pour  la  guarantie  de  leur 
tf  ancienne  con/litution." 
"  InflruElion  de  la  propre  main  la  Roi  de  Pniff'e  au  Comte  de 

<f  Hertzberg,  en  date  25    Julllett    1790-     Slgne  Frederic 

<c  Guillaume. 

"  II  eft  notoir  q\ie  dans  les  Conventions  fignees  a  Rei- 
"  chenbach  le  27  Juillet,  1790,  &  enfuite  duement  ratifiees 
"  entre  fa  Majefte  le  Roi  de  Hongrie  &  de  Boheme,  a£lu- 
"  ellement  Empereur  des  Romains,  leurs  Majeftes  les  Rois 
"  de  Grande  Bretagne  «5c  de  Pruffe  &  Leurs  Hautes  Puif- 
*'  fances  les  Etais  Generaux  des  Provinces  Unies,  il  a  etc 

"  arrete 


Netherlands  their  constitution,  fuch  as  it  was  in 
the  reigns  of  Charles  VI  and  Maria  Terefa,  as 
well  as  a  general  amnefty.  The  emperour's 
minifters  accepted  of  this  guarantee,  and  the 
treaty  and  convention  were  figned  and  executed. 


"  arrete  que  la  tranquillite  &:  le  bon  ordre  fer.oient  prompte- 
"  inent  retablis  dans  les  provinces  Beigiques  &  que  les  trois 
*•'  puiflances  alliees  concoureroient  au  retablifTement  de  la 
"  domination  de  fa  Majeflie  apoftolique  dans  ces  provinces, 
"  moyenant  I' a  [fur  an  ce  de  Icur  andcnne  conftitution  avec  nut 
11  Amnijlie  pleniere  cff  I'oubli  parfalt  de  ce  qui  s'efi  pafse  pen- 
"  dant  les  troubles,  le  tout  feus  la  guarantie  des  dites  trois  puif- 
"  fonces.  ,  . 

I, 

"  Sa  Majefte  Imperiale  en  relevant  de  ia  maniereufitee 
"  rhommage  dcs  provinces  Beigiques,  kur  confirmera  a  foutts 
t(  &  a  cbacune  lesconftitutions,  privileges  &  coutuwcs  Icgitimes, 
f  dont  la  jouijj'ance  leur  a  etc  affuree  rcfpettivement par  lesafles 
*?  d' inauguration  de  FEmpereuK  Charles  VI.  &  ds  Ylmptratncf 
"  Marie  Tbcrefe  de  glorieufe  memoire. 

n. 

"  Sa  Majefle  Imperiale  content  a  enfevelir  dans  un  par- 
*'  fait  publi  tous  les  exc^es  &:  defordres  commis  dans  le  terns 
"  des  troubles  &  dc  les  comprendrc  dans  une  Amniftie  Generals 
"  <?uifera  incejff'amcnt  publiee. 

IV. 

"  Leurs  Majeftes  les  Rois  dc  la  Grande  Bretagne  &  de 
"  Prude,  &  leurs  hautes  puiffances  les  Etats  Generaux  des 
"  Provinces  Unies  garantiront  de  la  maniere  la  plus  folem- 
"  nelle  a  fa  Majefle  Imperiale,  &  fes  auguftes  heritiers  & 
*'  fucceflburs,  la  fouverainete  des  provinces  Beigiques,  &G. 
f  Comme  les  puiffances  fufmentionnecs  garantiront  egale- 
M  2  "  ment 
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But  in  the  mean,  time,  I  fuppofe  from  the  unfuf* 
peeling  integrity  of  our  negociators  and  the 
dextrous  iniincerity  of  his,  the  final  ratification 
and  exchange  of  thefe  treaties  were  fome  how 
evaded,  and  the  provinces  in  djipute  were  taken 
poffeffion  of  by  50,000  Hufiars  and  Houlans 
and  Hungarians  -f.  By  the  adminiftration  of 
thefe  barbarian  mercenaries,  is  that  unfortunate 
country  at  this  moment  governed  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  treachery  reduced  to  principle  of  ab- 
folute  monarchs,  by  which  they  contider  them- 

"  ment  la  conjervation  &  pleine  jou'iffance  des  conjtitutions  & 

"  privileges  £ff  coutumes,  &c. 

"  Signe 

"  Le  Comte  de  Mercy  Argenteauy 
"  Auckland,  le  Comte  de  Keller  lran  de  Spiegel." 

La  Hayc,  Dec.   10,  1790. 

To  a  fimple  obferver  Leopold  feems  to  have  treated  thefe 
"  high  contra&ing  parties"  not  a  little  cavalierly.  Fruflia 
perhaps  received  fome  fatisfa&ion  at  the  meeting  at  Pilnitz  ; 
but  Great  Britain  and  her  "  rcfcued  Holland"  feem  to  be 
left  in  a  fituation  ridiculous  enough.  How  the  Englifh  Ca- 
binet relifh  this  bad  phafantry  of  the  Emperour's  I  do  not 
••  J  J  f 

know  :  nor  am  I  at  lafl  at  all  fure  that  the  whole  proceeding 
may  not  be  juftified  by  the  received  rules  of  diplomatic  jock- 
eyfhip,  of  v/hich  I  acknowledge  myfelf  wholly  ignorant. 

*  It  is  faid  that  an  Eftafette  was  difpatched  on  the  part  of 
our  Mihifters  at  the  Hague,  requiring  Marlhal  Bender  to 
fufpend  his  march  ;  to  which  the  Marfhal'  replied,  as  the  evil 
fpirit-c!id  to  the  Jewifh  exorcift — Leopold  I  know,  and 
Kaunitz  I  know,  but  whp^are  ye  ? 

felvca 


felves  as  abfolved  from  all  bonds  with  tlie  peo- 
ple the  inftant.  they  can  be  broken  with  impu- 
nity, Leopold  II  now  fupports  many  of  the 
innovations  made  by  the  late  Jofeph,  refufes  to 
give  the  people  any  affurance  or  fecurity  for 
their  conftitution,  or  to  pals  any  general  amnef- 
ty  or  a&  of  pardon,  and  the  country  is  held  by  a 
military  force  at  an  expence  exceeding  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  ftate.  All  this  however 
does  not  prevent  this  author  from  informing 

L  O 

us  with  great  gravity  and  precifion  that  the 
*'  fame  power"  (Pruffia)  joined  with  refcued 
Holland  '*  and  with  Great  Britain  has  put  the 
"  Empcrour  in  poffeflion  of  the  Netherlands, 
*'  and  fecured  under  that  Prince  from  all  arbi- 
"  trary  innovation  the  ancient  hereditary  con- 
"  ftitution  of  thole  provinces.*  " 

With 


-*  In  a  letter  to  a  certain  French  emigrant,  fpeakirfg  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Low  Countries,  our  authour  is  reduced  to  a  cti- 
'rious  dilemma.  He  is  obliged  to  give  fome  fort  of  decifion 
between  a  monarch,  an  imperial  monarch,  and  his  monks — 
on  this  point,  "  il  fuggere,  (for  it  is  in  French  that  this  letter 
"  appears)  aux  confeilkrs,  de  1'Empereur,  de  ne  point  xle- 
*'  truire  les  prejugees  dont  un  homme  habile  fait  tier  parti 
"  pour  le  gouvernement — de  ne  pas  exciter  les  hommes  a 
"  fouiller  trop  fcrupuleufement  dans  des  bafes  des  anciennes 
"  opinions"  de  peur  "  que  la  plupart  d'entr'eux  ne  voient 
<c  bientot  que  les  monarques  ne  font  pas  plus  utiles  a  la 
"  fociete  que  les  moines  ;  mais  d'oublier  une  fois  pour 
"  toutes  1'immenfe  Encyclopedic  et  la  Biblotheque  desEco- 

<{  nomifts, 
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With  the  fame  miferable  prevention,  as  if 
Princes  muft  always  be  in  the  right  and  the  poor 
people  in  the  wrong,  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
*'  chamber  of  Wetzlar  has  reftored  the  Prince 
"  Bifhop  of  Liege  unjuftly  difpoflefled  by  the 
"  rebellion  of  his  fubje&s."  Here  indeed  fome 
reafonable  allowances  mufl  be  made  for  the  gen- 
tleman's feelings.  A  prince  and  a  bimop  too  is' 
to  be  fure  an  irrefiftible  objedtof  love  and  vene- 
ration.  Prejudice  and  partiality  in  favour  of 
fuch  a  fuperlative  combination  of  excellence  is 

"  nomiftes,  et  de  revenir  tout  bonnement  aux  anciens  prin- 
"  cipes"  (the  principles  of  monkery  and  abfolute  monarchy) 
— That  it  might  be  for  the  advantage  of  princes  and  priefts 
to  replunge  the  world  in  ignorance  and  barbarifm  is  perhaps 
true  ;  but  when  the  gentleman  advifes  kings  to  forget  what 
they  have  learned,  he  docs  not  feem  to  recollect  that  they 
cannot  at  the  fame  time  command  their  fubjects  to  unlearn 
what  they  have  once  known.  When  men  have  begun  to 
think  for  themfelves  ;  when  they  have  carried  their  temerity 
of  free-thinking  perhaps  fo  far  as  to  fufpect  that  nations  may 
exift  without  monks  or  tyrants,  it  is  already  too  late  to  burn 
libraries  or  philofophers.  If  the  "  Condorcets"  and  the 
*'  Raynals"  "  ces  pies  philofophiques  de  la  litterature  mo- 
"  derne"  have  now  the  better  of  the  Dominies  and  Igna- 
tiufes  "  ces  oifeaux  blancs  et  noires  de  1'ancienne  fuperfti- 
tion,"  every  dogfhall  have  his  day  ;  and  the  dogs  that  bark 
are  lefs  dangerous  than  the  dogs  that  bite  ;  and  the  advice 
"  de  ne  les  pas  eftimer  un  denier"  while  they  have  any  influ- 
ence over  mankind,  is  not  good.  See  Lertre  de  M.  Burke  fur 
hs  affaires  de  France  C5*  des  Pays-has  addreffcc  a  M.  k  Vi- 
cente dc  Rivarol.  Trc.d:ilte  de  I'Anghls. 

frarcely 
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fcarcely  to  be  deemed  a  fault.  But  before  he 
cxpofed  this  doubly  facred  figure  to  profane 
eyes,  he  Ihould  have  had  the  prudence  to  enquire 
a  little  into  the  fact,  which  I  am  afraid  does  not 
turn  out  very  favourably  to  the  character  of  this 
Hierarch. 

The  country  of  Liege  had  been  long  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  constitution  tolerably  free,  confirmed 
by  various  charters,  among  which  they  confider 
the  Peace  of  Fexe,  as  their  magna  charta.  One 
of  their  fundamental  articles,  as  indeed  it  muft 
always  be  where  there  is  the  lead  madow  of  a 
free  government,  is  that  the  Prince-Bifhop  can- 
not make  new  laws  ordifpenfe  with  thofe  which 
exift  without  the  confent  of  the  ftates.  In  con- 
travention to  this  fundamental  article,  he  firft 
granted  contrary  to  law  fome  lucrative  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  which  he  himfelf 
fhared  the  emoluments,  and  proceeded  in  con* 
fequence  and  fupport  of  this  firft  illegal  act  to 
alter  and  difpenfe  with  feveral  other  laws  not 
only  without  the  confent  of  the  flates  but  in 
direct  oppofition  to  their  remonftrances  and  re- 
clamations. He  had  "  violated  the  funda- 
mental laws,  and  totally  fubverted  the  confti- 
'  J 

tution."  This  man  too  has  been  reftored  by 
the  Emperour's  troops  (for  I  fuppofe  the  writer 
knows  that  the  chamber  of  Wetzlar  is  an 
empty  name)  without  any  conditions  in  favour 

of 
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of  the  people.     This  fertile  and  populous  pro* 
vince  is  alfo  under  martial  law • 

Impius  h<ec  lam  cult  a  novalia  miles  habebit ! 
Bar  bar  us  hasfcgetis ! 

A  fet  of  armed  favages  are  turned  loofe  upon 
the  wretched  inhabitants,  who  are  reduced  to 
that  laft  ftate  of  human  indignity  to  pay  with 
the  fubftance  of  their  families  the  inilruments., 
of  their  oppreffion.  Such  are  the  moral  and 
political  fituations  and  events  in  which  this  au- 
thour  exults  with  a  levity,  which  whether  it 
proceeds  from  ignorance  or  wilful  mifapprehen- 
lion,  is  furely  not  a  little  reprehenfible  on  points 
of  fuch  infinite  importance  to  mankind  *. 


*  If  on  fuch  fubjecls  it  were  poflible  to  admit  if  any  plea- 
fantry,  what  follows  in  thr  Letter  concerning  the  Turki/h 
peace,  mnft  fufely  have  forced  a  fmile  from  the  graved  coun- 
tenance. The  idea  that  Frederic  William  "  interpofed  to 
fnatch  the  great  Turk  from  the  pounces  of  the  imperial  eagle" 
moved  in  any  degree  by  that  fort  of  "  companion"  which  the 
authour  endeavours  to  excite  by  comparifon  in  favour  of  "  a 
"  virtuous  monarch,  by  the  courtefy  of  Eurepe  moft  Chrif- 
"  tian  ::<  or  that  the  imperial  birds  of  prey,  Jofeph  and  Ca- 
tharine, had  any  confideration  to  "  the  enmity  of  the  Turks 
to  the  chriftian  name,"  or  their  refufing  "  the  falutation  of 
peace  (Salumj"  when  they  fixed  their  claws  into  certain  rich 
provinces  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  prefents  a  fort  of  affectation 
of  primitive  fimplicity  than  which,  applied  to  this  occafion, 
nothing,  I  think,  can  be  more  comic. 

A  Before 


*  If  ever  the  gentleman  who  is  fo  angry  at  the  vanity  of 
of  another  fhould  fo  far  forget  his  own  as  to  execute  "  the 
"  fentence  of  retirement  he  has  parted  upon  himfelf ;"  if  ever 
he  fhould  cultivate  his  acres  in  filence  and  obfcurity  for  four- 
teen years  togctiier,  he  may  then  *with  fomewhat  more  of 
propriety  cenfure  the  vanity  of  another. 

w  days, 
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days,  and  then  few  people  are  without  it,  lie 
was,  I  think  of  all  men  I  ever  converted  with, 
the  moft  thoroughly  cured  of  it  in  his  maturer 
age  *.  It  was  the  fubject  of  his  eternal  re- 
gret that  he  fhoul'd  ever  have  facrifked  to  this 
idol.  That  he  retorted  upon  the  world  per- 
haps a  little  too  ftrongly  the  contempt  from 
which  his  ftation  in  life  had  not  exempted  him, 
and  which  defpifed  fuperiority  is  apt  too  im- 
patiently to  fuffer,  I  do  not  deny ;  but  this 
feeling  is  of  another  flight,  than  groveling  va- 
nity ;  though  he  had  no  better  motive,  he 
was  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

To  enter  into  an  examination  or  fupport  of 
the  writings  of  Roufieau  is  not  at  all  my  inten- 
tion. Our  flage  is  too  fmall  for  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  maxims  and  doclrines  of  lixteen 
quarto  volumesf-  Befides  thofe  who  are  capa- 

*  He  ufed  to  relate  an  anecdote  defcriptive  enough  of  the 
extreme  littlenefs  of  this  petty  pafilon.  The  tradesmen  at 
Paris  drefs  in  black  on  a  Sunday,  and  at  the  feafon  of  the 
year  they  never  fail  to  place  in  that  button  hole  -\vhere  the 
order  of  Saint  Louis  is  worn  a  kind  of  renunculus  exactly 
the  colour  of  the  ribbon  which  at  a  certain  diilance  cannot 
be  diftinguifhed  from  it ;  and  their  vanity  is  fatisfted  with 
the  impreffion  made  at  firft  view  on  the  peffbn  they  meet 
though  the  deception  can  lad  but  a  few  moments. 

t  Ceft  une  chofe  bien  commode  que  la  critique  ;  car  on 
Ton  attaque  avcc  un  motet  il  faut  des  pages  pour  ie  dcfendre. 
J.  J.  Roujfeau. 

ble 
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ble  of  underftanding  thefe  works,  will.chufe  to 
judge  of  them  for  themfelves  ;  and  thofe  who 
are  not  though  they  may  now  and  then  be  em- 
ployed to  hang  up  a  living  philofopher,  or  to 
let  fire  to  his  houfe  can  have  no  influence  what- 
ever upon  his  reputation  after  his  death.  I 
will  only  remark,  that  the  author  of  this  cafu- 
ckmade  peremptorily  decides  againft  the  cha- 
racter of  a  great  man  from  the  cafual  obferva- 
tion  of  a  few  days  ;  looks  for  his  virtues  in  the 
confejjlon  general  of  his  fins  ;  and  determines  upon 
the  good  or  bad  tendency  of  elaborate  treatifes  on 
education  and  government  written  ad  remy  from 
a  few  love-letters  in  a  novel ;  which  when  he 
defcribes  the  author'  as  '*  wholly  deflitute  of 
"  taftc  in  any  fenfe  of  the  word,"  we  mud: 
fuppofe  he  has  only  read  in  ibme  abortive  tranf- 
Jation.  The  moral  writings  of  RoufTeau  feem 
to  reft  upon  a  principle  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
firft  who  has  developed  to  any  extent,  and  is  I 
think  founded  upon  truth  and  nature.  A  dif- 
tinttion  between  the  natural  pajjions  of  man  and 
ihofe  factitious  pajjions  •which  are  the  produce  offo- 
dety — the  former  all  relate  {imply  to  our  well 
being  and  preservation  ;  are  all  in  themfelves 
good,  and  only  become  wrong  by  excefs  ;  and 
i his  love  of  ourfches  (amour  de  foi)  when  con- 
fined to  the  deiire  of  well-being  which  feems 
inieparable  from  conlcious  exiftence,  is  riot  only 
N  2  in  no- 


innocent  in  itfelf,  but  is  the  fource  of  all  the 
natural  affections. 

Thofe  paflions  on  the  other  hand  that  ralfe 
from  comparing  ourfelties  with  others  in  order  to 
obtain  Jome  preference  or  dijlinSiion,  fuch  as  am- 
bition, avarice,  envy,  jealoufy,  and  in  general 
all  the  hating  paffions  with  all  their  infinite  com- 
binations, do  not  belong  to  the  original  nature  of 
man,  but  are  wholly  generated  by  the  artificial 
and  complicated  relations  of  fociety,  which  we 
ourfelves  create  by  our  inftitutions  and  laws 
and  opinions  ;  and  thefe  factitious  paffions  this 
writer  feems  to  coniider  as  the  fources  of  all 
the  vices  and  moral  miferies  of  mankind :  from 
whence  this  very  general  pofition  follows  ;  that 
the  bufmefs  of  ethics,  or  morals,  is  to  prevent 
fetf-love,  (F  amour  defoi)or  the  natural  defire  of 
good,  from  degenerating  into  felfijbnefs  (T  amour 
fropre)  the  great  fource  of  moral  evil. 

The  writings  of  Mandevelle,  La  Rochfau- 
cault,  Swift,  Helvetins,  &c.  encourage  the 
vices  by  reprefenting  them  as  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature.  Rourleau  would  lead  us  back  to 
virtue  and  happinefs  as  to  our  native  rights  and 
poiL'fiions. 

His  fyftem  of  education  goes  upon  the  fame 
or  analogous  principles. —  To  fubflitute  things 
for  words  ~  to  exercife  and  enforce  the  natu- 
ral 
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ral  affections  by  preferring  real  living  fituations 
in  the  room  of  dead  imintereiKng  precept—- 
to guide  the  mind  by  the  unalterable  tendencies 
of  nature  inftead  of  the  fluctuating  opinions  of 
men — to  imprefs  truth  and  right  by  the  opera- 
tion of  inflexible  neceffity,  moral  and  phyfical, 
rather  than  by  the  feeble  and  imperfect  power 
of  human  inftitutions. 


END    OF    PART    I. 
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JL  AM  now*  according  to  promife,  to  examine 
fome  tenets  fet  forth  in  a  certain  publication  by 
a  perfon  who  fliles  himfelf  Secretary  for  foreign 
Affairs  to  the  Congrefs  in  the  American  War.  I 
confefs  that  I  enter  upon  this  difcuffion  with 
much  reluctance  and  diftafre.  A  lover  of  free- 
dom with  all  the  faculties  of  my  heart  and 
mind,  to  combat  even  her  faults  and  excefles  I 
feel  an  irk  fome  tafk,  and  no  man  willingly  en- 
ters upon  a  fubject  where  he  will  be  forced  to 
blame  what  he  defires  to  praife.  The  French 
Revolution  furnimes  fufficient  matter  for  admi- 
ration ;  merit  more  than  enough  to  fanctify  its 
errours  and  imperfections  ;  for  after  all,  excefs 
of  freedom  is  a  glorious  fault;  But  this  man 
has  falfely  and  malicioufly  endeavoured  to 
apply  the  principles  of  that  Revokition  to  fub- 
vert  the  excellent  conftitution  of  this  country, 
and  this  muft  not  be  filently  endured.  Befides 
that  I  can  fcarcely  expect  to  obtain  a  candid  and 
intelligent  hearing  from  the  only  perfons 
whom  I  have  any  occafion  to  addrefs.  Men 
who  are  fatisfied  with  impudent,  and  un- 
founded afferrion  ;  or  whole  paffions  have  taken 
o  a  part 
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a  part  becaufe  they  feel  that  a  general  level 
would  be  to  them  an  advancement,  certainly 
form  no  very  inviting  audience.  If  this  work 
is,  as  I  think,  written  \yith  the  logic  of  fhoe- 
makers  and  the  metaphyfics  of  barbers,  I  know 
not  how  to  adapt  my  obfervations  to  this  new 
kind  of  connoiffeur  in  politics  ;  and  the  learned 
and  judicious  will  not  want  my  afiiftance  to 
detect  its  quackery  and  ignorance  ;  fo  that  1 
write  under  the  diicou  raging  appreheniion  that 
what  I  fhall  fay  will  be  ufelefs  to  one  defcrip- 
tion  of  my  readers,  and  urmeceflary  to  an 
other. 

Befides  "  Rights  of  Man"  two  other  publi- 
cations of  this  fame  anthour  have  lately  been 
put  into  circulation,  as  it  is  laid,  with  much  in- 
duflry ;  one  entitled  Common  Senfe,  and  the 
other  A  Letter  to  the  Abb;  RaynaL  Common 
Senfe  was  written  in  the  year  j  776,  when  Eng- 
land had  too  late,  and  with  the  worft  grace, 
held  out  reconciliation  to  America;  and  was 
defigned  by  the  writer  to  difluade  her  from  ac- 
cepting of  any  terms  winch  were  or  might  be 
offered  to  them  from  this  country.  That 
America  had  then  acquired  a  full  right  to  de- 
cide for  herfelf  I  am  not  difpofed  to  deny  ;  and 
if  this  officer  of  the  Congrefs  thought  it  bed 
for  her  to  come  to  an  immediate  and  final  fe- 
paration  from  England,  I  think  he  cl;J  his  dury 

iu 
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in  endeavouring  to  perfuade  the  people  into  the 
fame  opinion.     To  his  arguments  on  this  head 
J  have  nothing  to   oppofe ;  they  feem   to   be 
forcible  ;    and  the  cant  with  which   they]  are 
accompanied  I  fuppofe  he  knew  was  fuited  to 
the  tafte  of  his  readers.     Cant  is  the  fpurious 
offspring  of  enthufiafm,  begotten  by  bypocrify: 
But  as  the  cant  of  this  American  ex-fecretary 
partakes,  1  fufpect,  much  more  of  the  father 
than  the  mother,  he  ought   to    have  known, 
that  his  fcripture  politics  are  obfolete  and  fu- 
perann nated  in  thefe  countries  by  an  hundred 
years.     "  Government  by  Kings  being  the  mofb 
"  profperous  invention  the  Devil  ever  fet  on 
"  foot  for  the  promotion  of  idolatry" — "  Mo- 
"  narchy  being  one  of  the  fins  of  the  Jews  for 
"  which  a  curfe  in  refer ve  is  denounced  againil: 
"  them" — "  the  Almighty  entering  his  protefl 
*'  againft  monarchical  government,"  and  "  dif- 
"  approving  from  jealoufy  a  form  of  govern- 
"  ment  which  invades  the  prerogative  of  hea- 
"  ven*,"  is  fuch  monflrous  nonfenfe  as  might, 
for  what  I  know,  be  fuited  to  the  fanatics  of 
Bofton,  where  witchcraft  was  in  great  vogue 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  here  will  ex- 
cite nothing  but  contempt  as  a  wretched  endea- 
vour to  arm  ignorance  and  fuperfHtion  againft 

*  Common  Senfc,  pages  16,  17,  18, 

o  2  rcafon 


reafon  and  common  fenfe.  Does  he  mean  to 
advife  us  to  change  our  civil  government  for 
an  hierarchy,  when  he  fo  violently  reprobates 
an  ancient  nation  for  changing  their  hierarchy 
for  a  civil  government  ?  When  the  Jews,  weary 
of  the  tyranny  of  priefts,  de fired  governours 
whofe  afts  not  pretending  to  be  commanded  by 
God  might  be  queftioned  by  men,  is  it  enough 
to  prove  againft  the  reafonablenefs  of  this  defire 
that  the  thing  difpleafed  Samuel,  when  they  faid 
Give  us  a  King  to  judge  us  ?  If  the  people  of 
Rome  were  at  this  day  to  require  a  civil  go- 
vernor in  the  place  of  the  Vicar  of  Chrift, 
I  fuppofe  the  thing  would  difpleafe  the  Pope, 
but  would  that  prove  the  folly  or  wickednefs 
of  the  requefl  ?— In  truth  fuch  ftufF  is  no 
otherxi'ife  worthy  of  notice,  except  to  mew 
the  low  arts  to  which  this  mountebank  has 
recourfe,  to  adapt  his  drugs  to  people  of  all 
forts.  Provided  he  can  overturn,  he  cares  not 
whether  it  be  by  the  hand  of  philofophy  or  fu- 
perftition,  and  it  is  nothing  to  him  which  of  the 
two  poffefs  themfelves  of  the  ruined  edifice. 

The  other  publication  is,  A 'Letter  ft  the  Abbe 
RaynaI9  in  anfwer  to  certain  Reflections  on  the 
American  Revolution,  where  the  Abbe  had  the 
boldnefs  to  praife  the  magnanimity  of  England 
in  this  great  war.  Upon  thefe  publications  I 
have  but  one  remark  to  malce?  which  is  of  con- 
i  fequence 
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fequence  only  becaufe  it  determines  the  degree 
of  confidence  we  ought  to  place  in  the  m^trces 
and  deiigns  of  the  authour  of  "  Rights  of 
Man  ;"  and  this  is,  that  they  contain  the  moil 
pofitivc  and  unequivocal  declarations  of  eternal 
and  implacable  hatred  and  enmity  to  thefc 
countries.  *4  Men  of  paflive  tempers/'  he  lavs, 
"  look  fomewhat  lightly  over  the  offences  of 
44  Britain,  ftill  hoping  for  the  heft,  and  are  apt 
44  to  call  out,  come,  come  we  mall  be  friends 
44  again  for  all  this.  But  let  us  examine  the 
44  paffions  and  feelings  of  mankind  ;  bring  the 
44  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touch  {lone 
"  of  nature,  and  then  tell  me  whether  you  can 
44  hereafter  love  honour  and  faithfully  ferve 
44  the  power  that  hath  carried  tire  and  Avord 
"  into  your  land  :*" — 44  to  talk  of  friendship 
44  with  thofe  in  whom  our  reafon  forbids  us 
44  to  have  faith,  and  our  affections  wounded 
44  through  a  thoufand  pores  -jmftruct  us  to  de- 
44  teft  is  madnefs  and  folly,  t"  the  laft  cord  is 
44  now  broken,  the  people  of  England  are  pre- 
44  fenting  addrefles  againfl  us.  There  are  in- 
44  juries  which  nature  cannot  forgive,  (he  would 
44  ceafe  to  be  nature  if  me  did.  As  well  can 
*{  the  lover  forgive  the  ravifhcr  of  his  miftreis 
44  as  the  Continent  of  America  forgive  the 

*  Common  Senfe,  p.  38.  t  Page  51. 
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•"  murderers  of  Britain.  The  Almighty  hath 
"  implanted  in  us  thefe  unextinguimable  feel- 
*'  ings  to  good  and  wife  purpofes*."  Nor  were 
thefe  either  temporary  feelings  excited  by  re- 
cent fenfe  of  injury,  or  mere  fuggeftions  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dency, but  the  real  workings  of  the  man's 
mind ;  for  the  lame  rooted  hatred  to  England 
appears  in  his  "  Letter  to  Raynal,"  written 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  and  after  the  in- 
dependency of  America  had  been  declared ;  and 
is  repeated  and  avowed  and  renewed  at  this 
moment  by  oftentatious  republications  in  the 
very  midft  of  us  ;  nay  it  is,  if  poflible,  carried 
farther.  In  the  former  publication  the  eternity 
of  hatred  is  founded  on  the  injuries  of  a  long 
war — becaufe,  "  never  can  true  reconcilement 
'*  grow  where  wounds  of  deadlieft  hate  have 
"  pierced  deep"  —  but  in  the  latter  it  is  jufti- 
fied  upon  the  deteflable  qualities  of  the  Englifh 
people  in  general ;  and  the  authour  very  feri- 
oufly  invites  all  the  world  to  unite  with  him  in 
hate,  and  to  join  together  to  machinate  the  de- 
ftrucYion  of  this  odious  nation.  "  If,"  fays  he, 
"  we  take  a  view  of  the  part  Britain  has  acted, 
'*  we  mail  find  every  thing  which  ought  to 
*'  make  a  nation  blum  ;  the  moil  vulgar  abufe 

-     *  Page  52. 
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£'  accompanied  by  that  fpecies  of  haughtinefs 
"  which  dhYmguimes  a  mob  from  a  gentle- 
"  man.*  It  was  equally  from  her  manners  as 
"  from  her  injuflice  that  (he  loft  her  colonies. -j-11 
To  the  Abbe's  admiration  of  the  magnanimity  of 
England  in  refilling  to  accept  the  mediation  of 
Spain  in  17/9,  he  fays,  "the  rejection  was 
"  not  prompted  by  her  fortitude  but  her  va- 
"  nity.J  Why  did  not  the  Abbe  rather  dwell 
"  with  pleafure  on  that  greatnefs  of  character 

*  Thomas  Paine  has  been  well  illuminated  fince  he  talked 

of  GENTLEMAN. 

t  Letter  to  the  A.  R.  p.  10. 

*  The  following  is  the  paffagc  as  cited  in  the  Letter  (p. 
58.)  which  fogrievoully  offended  this  detefter  of  the  Britiili 
name — 

"  It  is  in  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe ;  it  is  in  the  time 
*'  when  noble  pride  elevates  the  foul  fuperior  to  all  terrour — 
"  when  nothing  is  feen  more  dreadful  than  the  (name  of  re- 
"  ceiving  the  law  ;  and  when  there  is  no  doubt  or  befi&Hba 
"  which  to  chufe  between  ruin  and  di  (honour  ;  it  is  then  that 
"  the  greatnefs  of  a  nation  is  displayed.  I  acknowledge 
"  however  that  men  accuftomed  to  judge  of  things  by  :i;s 
'c  event  call  great  and  perilous  refolutions,  heroifm,  or  rnad- 
"  nefs,  according  to  the  good  or  badfuccefs  with  v.hich 
"  have  been  attended.  If  itmould  then  be  afked  what  : 
*'  name  which  fliall  in  years  to  come  be  given  to  the  firirifijfs 
"  which  is  at  this  moment  exhibited  by  the  Englim  1 
*'  anfwer  that  I  do  not  know.  But  that  which  it  defervesl 
*'  know.  I  know  that  the  annals  of  the  world  hold  out  to 
*'  us  but  rarely  the  augu(t  and  majerHc  fpetflacle  of  a  nation 
"  which  chufes  rather  to  renounce-  its  durati;o  than  its 
"  glory." 

<i  rlu 
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"  that  fuperionry  of  heart  which  has  marked 
"  the  conduct  of  France  in  her  conquefts.  The 
"  confederates  unite  in  a  rival  eminence  in  the 
f4  treatment  of  thtir  enemies.  Spain,  in  her 
"  conqueft  of  Minorca  and  the  Bahama  iflands, 
"  confirms  this  remark.  America  has  been  in- 
"  vaiinble  in  her  lenity  from  the  beginning  of 
"  the  war.  It  is  England  only  who  has  been 
**  inlblent  and  cruel*.  A  mind  habituated  to 
"  meannefs  and  injuftice.  commits  them  with- 
"  cut  rcnVcVion.  For  on  what  other  ground 
"  than  this  can  we  account  for  the  declaration 
"  of  war  againfi  the  Dutch  f  ?  When  once  the 
"  nnnd  lofes  the  fenfe  of  its  own  dignity,  it 
"  jofcs  likewife  the  ability  of  judging  of  it  in 
"  r.iiother.  And  the  American  war  has  thrown 
"  B/;t:iin  into  fucli  a  variety  of  abfurd  fitua- 
"  tions,  that  arguing  from  herfelf,  me  fees 
ts  not  in  what  conduct  national  dignity  con- 
•'  lifts  in  other  countries.  From  Holland 
44  me  expected  duplicity  and  fubmifiion,. 
"  and  this  miftake  a  role  from  having  acled 
'*  in  a  :;umber  of  inflances  duiing  the  pre- 
*l  lent  war  the  fame  chrarcler  heritlf." — 
""  To  be  alii.-  d  to  or  connected  with  Britain 
"  teems  to  be  an  uniafe  and  impolite  fituation. 
*'  Holland  and  America  are  inftances  of  the 
<{  rcalitv  of  thic  renrark.  Make  thefr  coun- 
*  Letter,  pa^es  C-2,  63.  t  Page,  69. 
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"  tries  the  allies  of  France  or  Spain  and  Bri- 
"  tain  will  court  them  with  civility  and  treat 
4e  them  with  refpe& ;  make  them  hec  own 
"  allies,  and  me  will  infult  and  plunder 
"  them.  In  the  firft  cafe  me  feels  fome  ap- 
"  prehenfion  of  offending  them  becaufe  they 
"  have  iupport  at  hand ;  in  the  latter  thefe 
"  apprehenfions  do  not  exifl*— A  total  refor- 
"  mation  is  wanted  in  England. — She  wants  an 
"  expanded  mind-f-. — She  has  laboured  to  be 
"  wretched  and  ftudied  to  be  hated  j.  France 
"  is  as  able  to  be  fupcrior  to  England  in  the 
"  extent  of  a  navy  as  me  is  in  the  extent  of  her 
"  revenues  and  population,  and  England  may 
"  lament  the  day  when  by  her  infolence  and 
"  injuftice  me  provoked  in  France  a  maritime 
"  difpofition  ;" — and  then  follows  a  detailed 
plan  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Britifh  navy— 
"  To  conclude,  if  it  may  be  laid,  that  Britain 
"  has  numerous  enemies,  it  likcwife  proves 
"  me  has  given  numerous  offences.  Infolence 
"  is  fure  to  provoke  hatred  in  a  nation  or  an 
"  individual  §."  "The  want  of  manners  in 
"  the  Britifli  court  even  in  its  birthdays  and 
"  new  year's  odes  are  calculated  to  infatu- 

*  Page  71.  t  Page  74.  J.  Page  78. 

§  Thomas  Paine  then  it  fliould  feem  has  no  objection  to 
provoking  hatred, 

p  "  ate 


"  ate  the  vulgar  and  diiguft  the  man  of  re- 
et  finement  *  ;"  and  her  former  overbearing 
"  rudenefs  and  infufferable  injurticeon  the  feas 
*'  have  made  every  commercial  nation  her  foe. 
"  Her  fleets  were  employed  as  engines  of  prey, 
"  and  acted  on  the  furface  of  the  deep  the  cha- 
"  racier  which  the  mark  does  under  it." — and 
he  finally  advifes  the  powers  at  a  general  peace 
to  allow  her  only  a  limited  number  of  mips. 

From  this  feries  of  declarations  of  enmity 
and  abhorrence,  continued  through  a  period  of 
many  years,  and  now  confirmed  by  a  new 
avowal,  no  doubt,  I  think,  can  remain  in  any 
man's  mind  of  the  determined  evil  difpoiition 
of  this  per  Ion  respecting  the  Britifh  nation  ; 
nor  confequently  of  the  malevolent  fpirit  by 
which  he  muft  be  actuated  in  all  his  voluntary 
proceedings  towards  us.  After  all  his  plans  for 
her  deftruction,  and  predictions  of  her  fall,  he 

*  Learned  and  ingenious  writers  have  fomctimcs  very 
fuccefsfully  lowered  their  ftile  to  the  level  of  the  common 
people,  as  Swift  did  in  his  celebrated  Draper's  Letters ;  bui 
this  writer  has  the  natural  eloquence  of  a  night-cellar.  He 
Writes  in  defiance  of  grammar,  as  if  fyntax  were  an  aritto- 
cratical  invention ;  and  with  a  difregard  of  decency  v/or- 
thy  of  his  politics.  There  is  a  fort  of  monkey-like  im- 
pudence, which  is  fo  grofs  that  the  malice  of  it  is  loft  in 
the  buffoonery  j'of  this  kind  is  his  affectation  of  refined  difguft 
at  the  vulgarity  of  the  Englifli  court  in  a  writer  whofe 
merit  if  he  has  any  confifts  in  his  vulgarity, 
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lees  her  rife  fuperior,  in  her  relative  fituation 
as  well  as  her  internal  profperity  to  what  me 
was  before.  Like  the  Devil  in  Paradife  he 
turns  aiide  with  envy  at  the  fight,  and  proje&s 
the  deftru&ion  of  this  happinefs  not  only  in. 
the  lame  fpirit  but  by  the  very  means  em- 
ployed by  Satan  himfelf. 

• 1  will  excite  their  minds 

With  more  defire  to  know,  and  to  rejeft 
Envious  commands,  invented  with  defign 
To  keep  them  low,  whom  knowledge  might  exalt 
Equal  with  Gods :  afpiring  to  be  fuch, 
THEY  TASTE  AND  DIE 

But  if  his  malice  is  as  deep,  he  is  not  quite  fo 
great  a  mailer  of  his  art.  Stimulated  by  vanity, 
he  accompanies  his  diabolical  counfels  with  fuch 
certain  indications  of  evil  defign,  as  mufl  awaken 
diftruft  in  the  moll:  credulous.  Under  thefe  in- 
dications "his  fufpe&ed  gift  will  be  either  caft 
into  the  flames  entire,  or  its  contents  examined 
with  the  moft  fcrupulous  care  and  miftruft*."  It 
fhall  be  pulverized  and  lifted  like  the  golden 
calf,  and  fcattered  to  the  winds  of  Heaven. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "  Rights  of  Mail" 
propofes  no  lefs  than  to  deilroy  every  moral,  and 

*  Quorum  melior  fententia  menti 
Aut  pelogo  Danaum  infidias,  fufpeftaque  don2 
•Przcepitare  jubent,  fubje<£tifque  urere  flamis 
Aut  terebrare  cavas  uteri,  et  tentare  latebras. 

P  Z  rcli- 
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religious,  and  political  eftablifhment  in  the 
world;  and  to  replace  them  with  a  perfect  fyf- 
tem  of  its  own.  It  is  a  fketch  of  a  compleac 
code  of  deftruclion,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  great  outlines. 

"\That  the  living  cannot  be  bound  by  laws  made 
by  the  dead. 

That  all  men  being  perfectly  equal,  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  in  every  thing. 

That  every  man  in  fociety  retains  the  right  of 
doing  every  thing  that  he  is  able  to  do ;  and  ac- 
quires- the  right  to  call  upon  the  general  force  to 
ajjiji  him  in  doing  every  thing  that  he  is  not  able 
to  do\ 

•  Bold  as  our  author  is,  that  he  may  not  frighten 
his  game  too  foon,  in  eflabliming  the  firft  or 
theie  principles,  he  ufes  Mr.  Burke  as  a  talk- 
ing horft. 

The  author  of  The  Reflexions  had  endeavoured 
to  iupport  the  unconftitutional  doctrine  of  the 
indeafeajible  right  of  fucceflion  to  the  crown,  by 
the  force  of  certain  technical  terms  of  courfe 
ufed  in  the  fettlement  of  the  prefent  legal  efta- 
blimnient: — moft  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit 
themfehes,  their  heirs,  and  pojterities,  for  ever 
— and  this  errour  is  feized  upon  with  great 
avidity  by  our  anarcbijl  as  a  pretext,  poor  as  it 
is,  for  introducing  his  firft  attack  upon  laws  in 
general.  But  it  is  obvious  that  The  Reflec- 
tions 
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tions  could  only  mean  to  afiert  (though  falfely 
not  abfurdly)  that  fuch  being  the  con  flit utioii 
eftabliihcd  by  law,  fuch  it  muft  confequently 
rcoiaiti  Jl  this  day,  and  as  long  as  the  conftitu- 
tion  evifts,  uulefs  the  law  by  which  it  is  or- 
dained mail  be  repealed  or  altered  by  the  legif- 
lature.  In  this  fenfe  and  no  other  can  the  gen- 
tleman be  underfrood  to  coniider  this  declara- 
tion or  the  ilatute  enacted  upon  it,  becaufe  he 
exprefsly  recognifes  the  rights  of  the  legijlature 
to  regulate  the  fuccejjion  ;  and  the  power  of  the 
nation  at  all  times  wholly  to  abolijh  the  monarchy 
and  every  other  part  of  the  conflitution  *.  All  the 
nonfenfe  therefore  which  this  writer  choofes  to 
combat  for  nine  pages  together,  as  fuppofing 
the  gentleman  to  have  maintained  the  grand  ab- 
furdity,  that  any  legiflaturecan  make  laws  which 
no  fubfequent  legiflature  can  alter  or  repeal 
is  perfectly  gratuitous ;  and  what  is  more  Mr* 
Paine  knows  that  is ;  but  under  the  cloak  o. 
this  fuppofed  errour,  he  wimes  to  fmuggle  in 
this  part  of  his  fyftem  of  deftruction  without 
alarming  tender  coniciences  too  much  by  pre- 
ienting  it  point  blank  and  at  once.  The  fol- 
lowing pofitions  fubverfive  of  all  law,  are  there- 
fore introduced  not  directly  but  obliquely  as 
if  in  anfwer  to  a  pretended  abfurdity  f  • 

*  Refleaions. 

t  If  after  all  it  fhould  be'  poflible  that   Mr.  Paine  could 
really  conceive  the  authour  of  The  Reflexions  to  mean  that 
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1.  Every  age  and  generation  mufl  be  as  free  to 
aft*  for  itfelf  in  ALL   CASES,  as  the  generation 
which  preceded  it. 

Which  is  to  fay  in  other  words  that  the  pre- 
fent  generation  is  not  bound  by  any  law  or 
eftablilhment  made  by  any  preceding  genera- 
tion ;  becaufe  if  we  were  bound  to  any  obedi- 
ence to  thele  laws,  it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay 
that  we  are  as  free  to  act  in  all  cafes  as  men 
were  before  thefe  laws  were  made. 

2.  fhe  parliament  or  the  people  of  1688,  cr  of 
any  other  period,  had  no  more  right  to  difpofe  of 
the  people  of  the  prefent  day,  or  to  bind  or  con- 
trol than  in  any  SHAPE  WHATEVER,  than  the 
parliament  or  the  people  of  the  prefent  day  have  to 
difpofe  of  or  to  bind  cr  control  thofe  who  are  to 
live  a  hundt'ed  or  a  thouf and  years  hence. 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  parliament  or  the 
people  of  the  prefent  day  have  not  a  madow 
of  right  to  make  laws  which  are  to  operate  a 
thoufand  years  hence,  or  to  legiflate  exprefsly 
for  any  future  generation  ;  becaufe  they  can- 
not preclude  the  right  of  every  generation 


any  body  of  men  ever  did  or  could  make  a  law  incapable  of 
being  altered  or  repealed,  I  beg  his  pardon  for  having  de- 
fended his  fagacity  at  the  expence  of  his  honefty  ;  and  I 
greatly  admire  his  humility  in  condefcending  to  anfwer  fuch 
perfea  folly. 

*  Not  to  legiflate  obferve  but  to  aft. 

to 
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to  make,  or  repeal,  or  alter  laws ;  therefore 
we,  the  people  of  the  prefect  day,  are  not 
bound  or  controled  in  any  lhape  whatever  by 
any  ad  of  the  parliament  of  1688,  or  of  any 
other  part  generation. 

3.  When  man  c cafes  to  exifl  his  power  ceafes 
with  him.  He  has  no  longer  any  authority  in  di- 
reSling  who  Jlmll  govern,  or  how  government  ft  all 
be  organized  or  how  adminijlered. 

But  if  all  laws  and  eftablifhments  lofe  their 
authority  as  foon  as  the  makers  of  them  ceafe 
to  exift,  no  man  is  at  this  day  bound  by  any 
moral  obligation  to  obey  any  law  made  by  his 
fathers,  but  may  difobey  and  refill;  them  all  as 
far  as  he  is  able. 

After  having  thus  relieved  our  minds  from 
all  moral  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
and  inflitutions  of  our  forefathers,  the  pious  au- 
thour  proceeds  to  eftabliih  another  funda- 
mental principle  of  his  fyftem  of  deftruction  ; 
and  labours  it  with  earnefbiefs  proportioned  to 
its  confequence  and  extent.  And  this  is  "  the 
illuminating  and  divine  principle  of  the  equality  of 
man*"  not  that  equality  in  the  fight  of  the  law 
fpoken  of  in  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights, 
but  abfolute  pofitive  equality,  received  immedi- 
ately from  God,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  pofte- 
rlty  had  been  continued  by  creation  infead  of  genc- 
Tfatlon  ;-— from  which  it  follows  as  a  neceiFary 
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confequence,  that  fociety  cannot  give  or  any 
man  poffefs  any  right  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
ufe  any  part  of  the  common  benefits  of  nature, 
more  than  his  ncceffities  immediately  require, 
fo  as  to  exclude  from  them  any  other  men,  who 
have  all  an  equal  right  with  himfelf. 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  laid  for  the  great 
•work  of  regeneration! — Here  is  the  rejection  of 
the  *'  old  law"  to  make  way  for  the  new  tefta- 
ment  of  Thomas  Paine  ;  and  when  he  has  pro- 
ceeded to  eftablim,  as  he  fhortly  afterwards 
does,  that  we  have  no  conjlhutwn  ;  it  is  irnpofli- 
ble  to  be  more  free  than  we  are  to  engage  with 
any  projector  who  will  undertake  to  make  us  a 
government  upon  the  beft  and  cheapen  terms. 
And  here  again  Thomas  is  ready  with  his  pro- 
pofals.  He  offers  not  only  to  pull  down,  and 
clear  away  the  rubbiih,  but  to  rebuild,  all  of 
the  beft  materials,  and  at  the  lowcft  prices,  and 
upon  an  entire  new  plan  of  his  own  invention, 
and  here  it  is. 

i .  Man  did  not  enter  into  fociety  to  have  fewer 
rights  than  he  had  before.  Every  civil  right  has 
for  its  foundation  fame  natural  right  pre-exifting 
in  the  individual 9  but  to  the  enjoyment  of  which  his 
individual  power  is  not  in  all  cafes  fufficiently  com- 
fkat..  Every  civil  right  is  a  natural  right  ex- 

(hanged* 

From 
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From  whence  it  follows,  that  man  does  not 
enter  into  fociety  that  his  natural  appetites  and 
pafiions  mould  be  retrained,  but  that  he  may 
take  the  arm  of  fociety  in  addition  to  his  oivn,  when- 
ever his  powers  for  their  enjoyment  are  defective 
in  the  individual, 

2.  The  natural  rights  'which  he  retains  are  all 
thcfe  In  which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  In 
the  individual  as  the  right  itfelf* 

But  it  has  been  already  demonflrated,  that 
according  to  the  "  divine  principle  of  the  equal 
"  rights  of  mail,"  no  man  can  have  a  right  to 
poflefs  any  thing  to  the  exclulion  of  others  ; 
and  that  every  man  has  a  right  by  his  own 
force,  and  the  affiftance  of  fociety  if  neceffary, 
to  refift  fuch  exclulion  ;  and  the  enjoyment  of 
a  beautiful  female  or  any  other  of  the  goods  of 
fortune  being  among  thefe  natural  rights  in 
which  the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the 
right  itfelf ;  it  follows  that  thofe  acts  which 
have  been  hitherto  injurioufly  diftinguimed  and 
nnjuiUy  punifhed  under  the  names  of  rape,  and 
robbery,  and  burglary,  and  aflaffination  are  in 
reality  no  more  than  civil  rights  founded  on  na- 
tural rights  pre-exlfting  in  the  individual.  Rights 
which  the  power  produced  from  the  aggregate  of 
natural  rights  imperfect  in  power  in  the  individual, 
(or  in  plainer  terms  the  power  of  the  flate)  can- 
not  be  applied  to  invade. 

0.  After 
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After  having  taken  this  fhort  view  of  the 
direcl,  main  doctrirres,  let  us  examine  the  fo- 
phifms  by  which 'they  are  collaterally  flip- 
ported. 

Mr.  Burke  has  it  feetris  faid,  "  that  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  England  will  refill:  the  practical  affer- 
"  tion  of  certain  rights  with  their  lives  and 
"  fortunes."  Upon  which  Thomas  obierves, 
"  that  men  mould  take  up  arms  and  ipend  their 
"  lives  and  fortunes  not  to  maintain  their 
16  rights,  but  to  maintain  that  they  have  not 
"  rights  is  an  entirely  new  fpecies  of  diicovery, 
"  and  fuited  to  the  paradoxical  genius  of  Mr. 
"  Burke."  Now  I  would  afk  this  excellent 
logician  what  is  to  be  understood  by  t\\t pra$itbl 
Offer t ion  of  the  lights  "to  choofe  new  gover- 
"  nors,  to  cafhier  the  old  ones,  and  to  frame  a 
"  new  government  "  but  the  rifing  up  in  force 
for  thefe  purpofes  ?  and  what  there  is  *'  flrange," 
or  "  marvellous,"  or  "paradoxical,"  in  fuppof- 
ing  that  thoic  who  approve  the  prelent  govern- 
ment and  the  prefent  governors  will  reiift  thefe 
changes,  and  defend  the  prefent  eilablifhment 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes  ?  But  Thomas  fhw 
confufedly  a  fort  of  antithefis  between  rights  and 
'not  rights,  and  with  the  moft  felf-fatisfied  air  of 
fuperiority  produces  this  miferable  fophiim 
which  a  fchool-boy  of  ten  years  old  would  be 
abletodetea; 

Page 


.  Page  i  2,  he  lays,  "  the-  laws,  of  every-  cpun~ 
6<  try  mujl  be  analogous  to  fomc  common  principle" 
T-this/as  I.  do  not  underftand.  I  cannot  deny — 
"  In  England,  no  parent  or  mafter,  nor  all  the  au- 
* '  ihor'ity.  of  parliament  can  bind  or  control  the  per - 
"  fonal  freedom  even  of  an  individual  beyond  the 
"  age  of  twenty -one  years"  No?  what  are  fol- 
diers,  and  lailors,  and  hired  fervants,  and  arti- 
cled clerks,  journeymen,  &c.  ?  Is  not  their  per- 
ibnal  freedom  bound  and  controlled  by  their  of- 
ficers and  mailers  under  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment f 

Qn  what  ground  of  right  then  could  the  parlia- 
ment of  1 68  8  bind  pofterity?  This  fyllogifm 
with  its  unintelligible  major,  its  falfe  minor, 
and  its  confequence  bearing  but  a  flight  analogy 
to  the  premifes,  is,  I  think,  a  perfect  model  of 
impertinent  logic. 

Page  i  7,  we  are  prefcnted  with  a  maxim  a  la 
Fayette  introduced  with  great  pomp  and  iolem- 
nity— -Fbr  a  nation  to  love  liberty  it  is  fujficicnt 
that  fte  knows  //,  and  to  be  free  it  is  fufficient  that 
-fie  wills  if.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  aphorifms 
whether  the  modern  Lycurgus  means  to  fpeak 
of  a  practical  or  a  theoretical  acquaintance  with 
'civil  liberty  ;  whether  of  a  love  created  by  the 
habitual  experience  of  its  excellence,  or  by  the 
.attraction  of  its  abflradt  beauty ;  of  American 
or  French  liberty;  we  are  left  to  difcover.  If 

he 


he  had  faid  that  a  government  relting  on  Jaws, 
by  which  perfonal  liberty  and  property  are 
equally  fecured  to  all,  and  which  no  man  has  the 
power  to  difpenfe  with  or  control  is  the  heft 
foundation  for  national  happinefs,  he  would  have 
repeated  an  intelligible  truth,  confirmed  by  the 
experience  and  confent  of  ages.  But  this  could 
not  have  been  reduced  to  the  quintefcence  of  a 
philofophical  maxim,  nor  have  hitched  into  the 
antithefis  which  follows— and  to  be  free  it  isfuf- 
ficient  that  Jhe  wills  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
vague  than  the  lenfe  of  abftra£t  terms  when 
ufed  by  confufed  minds.  Suppofing  the  ad- 
verfe  interefts  and  paffions  of  men  to  be  united 
in  one  volition,  a  fuppoiition  not  very  eaiy  to 
make,  civil  liberty  is  an  extremely  complicated 
idea,  and  men  muft  differ,  from  each  other 
widely  in  their  conception  of  it.  National  free- 
dom depends  upon  the  action  and  re-action  of  a. 
thouiand  fprings.  It  is  not  only  the  refult  of 
great  wifdom  but  of  great  good  fortune;  it. 
muil  be,  the  work  of  time  and  experience,  and 
fupported  by  a  combination  of  circumftances, 
which  from  the  few  free  flates  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  mankind  we  muft  fuppofe  to  be  ex- 
tremely rare*.  The  Amenco-gallic  commander 

might 

• 

*  Nam  cun&as  nationes  et  urbes  populus,  aut  primores^ 
out  fmguli  regunt:   delefta  ex  his  &  conftita  Rcipublicx 

forma, 
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might  juft  as  well  have  faid  that  "  for  a  nation 
"  to  be  wife  it  is  lufficient'that  fhc  wills  it,"  as 
that  the  mere  will  to  be  free  will  give  a  free  go- 
vernment. For  the  reft,  Mr.  Paine  obferves 
very  truly,  that  "  thefe  fentences  do  not  finim  • 
"  like  Mr.  Burke's  periods  with  muiic  in  the 
""  ear  and  nothing  in  the  heart,"  for  they  are 
as  unmuncal  as  they  are  abfurd* 

As  I  love  to  render  juftice  to  all  men,  I  will 
allow  that  from  page  jo  to  page  27,  he  expofes 
fome  of  the  toryifms  of  The  Reflexions  with  a 
good  deal  of  fpirit  and  fuccefs  in  his  rough  ple- 
beian way  ;  and  the  contrail  between  the  polimed 
redundancy  of  the  one,  and  the  quaint  vulgarity 
of  the  other  is  not  unplcafant. 

Page  35,  he  ridicules  Mr.  B.  for  "  building 
"  a  tragic  fcene"  upon  "carrying  the  heads 
"  upon  fpikes  about  Paris,"  and  confiders  The 
Reflections  as  "a  greater  outrage"  than  the 
affarlinations  ;  and  then  jufKnes  thefe  barbarities 
by  the  example  of  the  heads  upon  Temple  Bar  ! 
Page  37  and  38  he  contends  that  "  this  difrxifi- 
tion  to  cruelty  is  owing  to  the  diftincHons  of  fb- 
"  ciety." — «'  A  vaft  mafs  of  mankind,"  he  fays, 
"  are  degradedly  thrown  into  the  back  ground  of 

forma,  laudari  facilius  quam  evenire  ;  vel  fi  evenit,  hand  dl~, 
uturna  efle  poteft.  TACIT.  Ann.  IV.  31. 

"  human 


**  the  human  picture  to  bring  forward  with 
"  greater  glare  the  puppet  {how  of  ftate  and  arii- 
<4  tocracy." — I  wim  he  had  told  us  how  t 
diftinclions  in  fociety  a  rife  :  In  fuch  an  jnvef- 
tigation  he  muft  Joan  have  been  reduced  ulti- 
mately to  refer  them  all  to  the  unequal  diftribu- 
tion  of  riches.  It  is  relative.  ^0iw-/y,  occaiioned 
by  luxury  and  commerce  by  which  men  are 
thrown  into  the  made  of  the  picture;  and  riches 
and  luxuries  and  arts  that  glare  in  the  front. 

Pages  47,  48,  &c;heaiks,  "  does  Mr, Burke 
'.'  mean  to  deny  that  man  has  any  rights  r  If  he 
"  does  he  muft  mean  that  there  are  no  fuch 
"  things  as  any  rights  any  where,  and  that  he 
"  has  none  himfelf ;  for  what  is  there  in  the 
'•  world  but  man."  The  Ibphiftry  of  this 
queflion  and  the  reft  of  the  pafiage  depends 
upon  the  loofe  and  indefinite  ufage  of  the  words 
man  and  rights.  In  a  pure  ftate  of  nature,  iup- 
pofed  previous  to  the  formation  of  fociety,  the 
rights  of  every  individual  muft  have  been  co- 
equal with  his  natural  powers,  and  capacities, 
and  wants  ;  like  the  rights  of  the  carnivorous 
to  devour  the  frugivorous  animals,  and  theirs  to 
confume  the  vegetable  world  ;  rights  proved  by 
their  teeth  and  claws  and  the  conformation 
of  their  ftornachs ;  and  after  the  formation 
of  focieties,  his  rights  are  determined  and  af- 
certained  by  the  laws'and  inftitutions  of  the  fo- 
A.  cietv 
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cietv  in  which  he  is  born';  and-tbefe  focial 
rights,  being  all  relative  rights,  muft  always  be 
liable  to  vary  with  the  circumftances,  and  can- 
not therefore  be  reduced  to  any  positive  or  im- 
mutable principles.  As  to  the  author  of  T'he 
Reflections,  he  might  and  probably  would  an^ 
fwer  for  htmfelf  that  he  is  iatislkd  with  the 
civil  rights  which  are  f  ecu  red  to  him  by  the 
laws  of  the  lociety  to  which  he  belongs. 

This  great  political  luminary,  riling  like  the 
fun  upon  the  darknefs  of  pa  ft  ages,  has  not 
only  diicovcred  and  laid  open  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  legiflation,  but  '•'  an  denial  fource  of 
64  authority  to  ivbich  ive  may  refer  "  and  this 
is  —  ADAM  —  ive  arc  now  arrived  at  the  ori- 
gin, of  man  and  the  origin  of  bis  rights. — Oh 
rare  !* — Here  our  enquiries  find  a  refting  place 
and  our  rcafon  finds  a  home. — The  reafon  of  a. 
Plato,  or  a  Montefquieu,  or  a  Locke,  or  a 
Bayle,  would  have  felt  itfelf,  I  believe,  but  ill 
lodged.— The  unity  of  Man  in  the  creation  h  the 
divine  origin  of  the  rights  of  man—To  be  fure 
when  there  was  but  one  man  there  could  be  no 
inequality  of  perfons. — T'he  genealogy  of  Chrijl 
is  traced  to  Adam,  why  not  then  trace  the  rights  of 
man  to  the  creation  of  man?  Now  what,  in  the 
name  of  common  fenie,  is  there  in  common  be* 

*  Pages,  47,  48. 
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t \vccn  the  genealogy  of  Ch rift  and  the  rights  of 
man  ?  But  to  talk  to  him  in  his  own  cant ;  how 
does  he  reconcile  the  preference  given  by  God  to 
one  people  over  all  others — to  this  illuminat- 
ing divine  principle  of  the  equal  rights  of  man  ? — • 
What  does  he  fay  to  the  promife  of  the  Lord  to 
Rebecka,  "  that  two  nations  mould  fpring  from 
*'  her  womb,  one  of  which  mould  ferve  the 
"  other,"  or  to  the  file  of  the  right  of  primoge- 
niture under  thedivine  fanchon  ; — ortothe  pro* 
phetic  blef lings  or"  the  patriarchs  ;  "  Let  people 
Li  ferve  thee  and  nations  bow  clown  to  thee ; 
"  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mo- 
"  ther's  fons  bow  down  to  thee."— Or  to  the 
difference  made  between  the  defendants  of 
Ham,  &c.—  How  the  Lord  came  to  liirrcr  the 
world  to  remain  fo  long  in  ignorance  of  this 
unity  of  man  in  the  creation  which  he  bad  def- 
tined  from  the  beginning  to  be  the  fource  of 
their  natural  and  civil  right  as  well  as  of  their 
moral  duties  \ — How  it  has  happened  that  fines 
the  exigence  of  fociety  this  principle  has  never 
once  that  we  know  of  been  applied  to  the  pur- 
pole  for  which  it  was  ordained  ?  and  finally 
why  the. Lord  has  hid  this  greatejl  and  moft 
advantageous  truth  from  ail  his  patriarchs  and 
prophets,  and  infpired  writers  of  the  old  world 
fo  reveal  it  in  this  latter  day  to  an  American 

ex-fecre- 


cx-fecretary — when  he  has  anfwered  rhefe  quef- 
tions  I  have  many  more  to  afk  *. 

"  If,"  he  fays,  "  any  generation  of  men 
"  ever  pofleifed  the  right  of  dilating  the 
"  mode  by  which  the  world  mould  be  go- 
"  verned  for  ever,  it  was  the  firft  generation 
"  that  exifted." — But  neither  the  firft  genera- 
tion or  any  generation  fince  that  we  have  heard 

*  Sir  Robert  Filmer  makes  ufe  of  the  very  fame  argument 
from  fcripture,  which  Mr.  Paine  brings  to  prove  the  rights  of 
man  to  equality,  and  almoft  in  the  fame  words  exactly  for 
the  contrary  purpofe  ;  the  unity  of  man  in  the  creation  is 
the  ground  he  takes  to  eftablifh  the  divine  rights  of  Kings 
and  the  reft  of  his  execrable  fyftem  of  civil  flavery. — "  I 
"  cannot,  (he  fays)  but  reverence  that  form  of  government 
"  which  was  allowed  and  made  ufe  of  for  God's  own  peo- 
"  pie. — It  were  impiety  to  think  that  God  would  not  fur- 
"  nidi  them  with  the  beft  form  of  government. — It  is  a 
"  fhame  for  us  chriftians  to  feek  the  origin  of  government 
"  from  the  inventions  or  pictures  of  poets,  orators,  philofo- 
"  phers,  and  heathen  hiftorians,  who  all  lived  tkaufands  of 
{l  years  after  the  creation,  and  were  in  a  manner  ignorant  of 
<l  it,  and  to  neglect  the  fcriptures  which  have  with  more 
"  authority  molt  particularly  given  us  the  true  ground  and 
"  principles  of  government." 

Preface  to  "  The  Anarchy  of  a  Limited  or  Mixed  Monarchy." 
"  Natural  freedom  (he  fays)  cannot  be  fuppofed,  with- 
<l  out  the  denial  of  the  creation  of  Adam.  —  It  is  riot 
"  poffible  for  the  will  of  man  to  fearch  out  the  firft  grounds 
"  or  principles  of  government  except  he  knew  that  at  the 
"  creation,  one  man  alone  was  made  to  whom  the  dominion 

"  of  all  was  given." 

Obfervations  touching  Forms  of  Government. 
So  Doctors  differs,  and  fo  are  the  people  duped ! 

R  in 
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of,  ever  averted  any  fuch  fenfelefs  claim.  Men 
in  fociety  are  governed  by  moral  neceility,  as^in 
a  ftate  of  nature  they  are  governed  by  phyjical 
neceffity.  LGovernrnents  are  formed  or  changed 
according  to  circumstances  and  relations  for 
ever  fluctuating.  Men  are  bound  under  the 
ftrictefr.  moral  obligation  to  fubmit  to  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live,  as  long  as 
they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it ;  or  as  long  as  it  re- 
tains the  power  of  enforcing  obedience,  j  No 
two  governments  ever  have  been  or  ever  can  be 
exactly  alike,  nor  can  any  government  remain 
long  exactly  in  the  fame  petition.  Political 
bodies  have  their  birth,  their  infancy,  their 
youth,  their  manhood,  their  old  age,  and  their 
dirTolution  like  natural  bodies;  and  are  like 
them  fubject  to  accident  and  difeafe.  They 
are  in  all  degrees  of  better  and  worfe,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  extreme  of  good  or  bad.  \The 
changing  of  any  mode  or  lyilem  of  regulation 
under  which  a  fociety  actually  exiit,  muft  (as 
the  authour  of  The  Reflections  well  fays,  when 
generally  applied)  "  always  be  a  quefiion  of 
"  difpoiitions  and  of  means  and  probable  confo 
"  qnences  rather  than  of  politive  rights. 'j 

Dr.  Price  had  faid,  that  "  under  the  confti- 
"  tution  declared  at  the  Revolution  the  people 
"  of  England  acquired  a  right  to  frame  a  go- 
'c  ^eminent  Jor  themfelrce"  (for  the  two  other 

poiitions, 
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portions,  to  choofe  their  oivn  governors  and  to  ca- 
filer  them  for  mifconduSi  are  included  in  this) 
This  Mr.  Paine  denies,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
reconcile  thefe  great  authorities  to  my  humble 
opinion,  though  they  differ  with  each  other 
they  are  both  miftaken ,  Mr,  Paine  in  luppofing 
that  "  the  parliament  of  1688  fct  up  or  affumed 
"  any  rights  of  controling  pofterity  to  the  end 
66 "of  time,"  (p.  10,  n.)  And  the  Doctor  in 
not  perceiving  that  the  right  they  maintained 
was  the  right  to  preferve  and  not  the  right  to 
dejlroy.  The  right  to  withdraw  their  allegi- 
ance from  the  King,  to  prevent  the  diflblution 
of  the  conftitntion  ;  not  the  right  to  diflblve 
the  confHtution  themfelves. 

Page  51.  Thomas  complains  of  "  the  vaft 
44  diftance  to  which  man,  considered  as  man,  is 
"  thrown  back  from  his  maker  by  the  prefent 
"  exifting  governments  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
"  rope;"  and  ridicules,  with  his  wonted  happy 
vein,  "  the  turnpike  gates  fet  up  by  Mr.  Burke 
"  between  man  and  his  maker."  Unluckily 
however  thefe  turnpike  gates  are  not  at  all  of 
this  gentleman's  fetting  up,  but  were  all  erected 
long  ago  by  men  who,  as  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  were  immediately  infpired  by  God 
himielf. 

Mr.   Pa/ne,    page    51 — "  I  will   quote  Mr. 

"  Burke* s  catalogue  of  barriers  that  he  has  fet 

o 
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"  up  between  man  and  his  maker.  Putting 
"  himfelf  in  the  character  of  a  herald,  he  fays, 
66  We  fear  God — we  look  with  awe  to  kings — 
"  with  affeElion  to  parliaments- — with  duty  to  ma- 
"  gifrfltcs — with  reverence  to  priejls — and  with 
"  refpeft  to  nobility — Mr.  Burke  has  forgotten 
"  to  put  in  chivalry — he  has  forgotten  to  put  in 
"  Peter." 

St.  Peter  fays — "  Submit  yonrfelves  to  every 
"  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  fake — Whe- 
*'  ther  it  be  to  the  king  as  fupreme  or  unto  go- 
"  vernours  as  unto  them  that  are  fent  by  him 
**  —-Honour  all  men — love  the  brotherhood 

"  • —  fear  God honour  the  king fer- 

•'  vants  be  fubjecl:  to  your  mailers."  St. Paul 
fays  — "  Let  every  foul  be  fubject  to  the 
"  higher  powers. — They  that  refift  mail  re- 
"  ceive  to  themfelves  damnation  —  render 
"  therefore  to  all  their  dues — tribute  to  whom 
"  tribute  is  due,  cuftom  to  whom  cufiom,  ho- 
*'  nour  to  whom  honour." — It  feems  to  be 
Thomas  and  not  Mr.  Burke  that  has  "  forgot- 
"  ten  Peter." 

*'  The  duty  of  man,"  he  adds,"  is  not  a  wil- 
"  dernefs  of  turnpike-gates  through  which  he  is 
"  to  pals  by  tickets  from  one  to  another."  How 
duty  can  be  a  wildernefs  of  gates  I  certainly  am 
not  prepared  to  fhow  ;  but  if  the  authour  by 
this  figure  means  to  defcribe  the  moral  affec- 
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tions  and  obligations  as  independant  of  atid  un- 
connected with  each  other,  his  ethics  are  in  my 
opinion  as  falfe  as  his  politics.  The  moral  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution  is  held  together 
by  gradations  and  dependencies,  formed  out 
of  their  relative  and  reciprocal  nature.  Thefe 
are  the  ibft  ties  of  human  fociety.  Abftract 
duties  exift  in  the  hollow  brains  of  philofophers, 
but  not  in  the  practical  offices  of  life.  Our 
fubordinations  and  mutual  dependencies  are  the 
Iburces  of  a  thoufand  of  the  tendered  and  moft 
endearing  virtues,  and  minister  to  the  heart  in 
a  thoufand  lovely  forms.  If  the  perfect  moral 
and  natural  equality  and  independency  of  man 
could  be  eflabiimed,  this  infulafed  monk,  with- 
out the  power  and  confequently  without  the 
benevolence  of  a  God,  and  witl.rmt  the  natural 
affections  of  a  man,  would  be  ;  le  moil  ti  -t<jft,- 
able  as  well  as  the  moil  miferable  of  ah  beings. 
Till  the  reader  is  warned  by  repeated  diiap- 
pointments  his  expectation  is  conh.mtly  excited 
by  ibme  pompous  unproductive  p; elude.  Page 
56,  he  fays,  "  To  pofiefs  ourielves  of  a  clear 
"  idea  of  what  government  is  or  ought  to  be, 
"  we  muft  trace  it  to  its  <  .1."  Should  not 
one  fuppofe  from  this  :  nig  that  he  was 
going  to  give  us  an  amiiy'i :  .  r  civil  iociety  in  its 
iburce  and  progrefs  ?  1  • ;  .1  of  this  he  contents 
himfeif  with  aflerti:  i  pericuk,  '*  that  in 
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"  doing  this,"  (which  he  leaves  us  to  do  for 
ourfclves)  "  we  fhall  enfily  difcover  that  all 
"  governments  muft  have  arifen  either  out  of 
"  the  people  or  over  the  people  ;"  in  which  he 
does  nothing  more  than  confound  a  mode  of 
exigence  common  to  all  poffible  governments, 
good  and  hafe,  viz.  that  of  being  over  the  peo» 
pie,  with  the  caufe  and  origin  of  governments  ; 
and  this  he  calls,  "  pofTeffing  ourfelves  of  a 
"  clear  idea  of  what  government  is  and  ought 
"  to  he." 

With  the  fame  acutenefs  and  precifion  he 
propofes  "  to  define  what  is  meaned  by  a  con- 
"  jftitution ;"  and  then  inftead  of  any  thing 
Jike  a  definition,  he  gives  a  vague  defcription 
of  the  particular  kind  of  conltitution  which  he 
defires  to  recommend.  But  this  paffage  de- 
ferves  to  be  examined.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
curious  in  the  whole  work. 

Page  56.  "  A  conjl'itution  is  not  a  thing  in  name 
"  only  but  in  fact" — That  is  a  thing  is  a  thing 
— It  has  not  an  Ideal  but  a  real  exr/tence,  and 
wherever  it  cannot  be  produced  in  a  VISIBLE 
FORM  there  is  none  at  all — What  does  its  exif- 
tence  depend  merely  upon  its  being  written 
clown: — A  conftitution  is  a  thing  antecedent  to 
government,  and  a  government  is  only  the  creature 
of  a  conjl'itution.  —  Now  all  this,  fo  far  from 
amounting  to  a  definition  of  the  fubjeft,  I  think 
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only  fhews  that  our  author  either  does  not  or 
will  not  underftand  the  etymology  or  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  term  he  pretends  to  define.  A 
conftitution,  as  the  word  implies,  means  any 
thing  conftituted  of  parts,  making  a  whole  ;  as 
we  fay  the  conftitution  of  a  borough  or  the  con- 
ftitution. of  a  horfe.  When  applied  particularly 
to  government,  it  means  the  aggregate  of  the 
laws  and  inftitutions  and  eftablimments,  whe- 
ther they  have  ever  been  collected  in  a  written 
code  or  not,  by  which  the  country  or  nation 
referred  to  is  governed  ;  and  it  may  be  good  or 
bad  in  every  poffible  proportion  and  degree  ; 
and  as  the  conftituent  parts  muft  exift  before 
the  body  which  they  conftitute,  fuch  a  confti- 
tution cannot  "  be  antecedent  to  "  the  conftitu- 
tions,  and  laws,  and  regulations  of  which  if  is 
compofed. 

"  The  conftitution  of  a  country  is  not  the  act  of 
"  its  government,  but  of  the  people  conftituting  a 
"  government— -but  to  be  "  a  country"  or  "  peo- 
."  pie"  befpeaks  fome  fort  of  conftitution^  good 
or  bad,  already  exifting,  and  conftitutions  have 
neither  been  a  fingle  aft  of  the  government  nor 
of  the  people  conftituting  a  government,  but  have 
been  like  all  other  human  inftitutions,  fubjecl 
to  change  and  alteration  by  circumftances  and 
necefiities,  and  chance  in  progreffive  time. 
Becaufc,  as  this  fame  authour  wifely  though 


incon- 


inconfiftently  oblervcs  in  another  place,  (p.  16.) 
"  the  circumftances  of  the  world,  are  contmu- 
"  ally  changing  and  the  opinions  of  men 
"  change  alto ;  and  that  which  may  be  thought 
"  right  and  found  convenient  in  one  age  may 
"  be  thought  wrong  and  found  inconvenient  in 
"  another."—//  is  the  body  of  elements  to  'which 
"  you  may  refer,  and  quote  article  by  article." — 
You  may  call  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  any 
ibciety  the  elements  of  their  conftitution  if  you 
pleafe ;  and  they  may  and  will  be  referred  to 
and  quoted  article  by  article  as  often  as  is  necef- 
fary — and  'which  contains  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  Jl?  all  be  eftabliftied,  &c. — In  fine,  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  compleat  organization  of  a 
civil  government,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
^ci  and  by  which  it  flail  be  bound. — Here 
this  writer  prescribes  a  new  and  untried  mode  of 
sjomrituting  a  government  a  priori,  by  firft  in- 
venting an  architype  or  abftra<5t  ideal  form,  and 
then  bending  and  forcing  all  circum dances, 
lopping  the  long  and  ftretching  the  fhort,  to 
fit  this  perfect  model  and  meaiure  of  excel- 
lence ;  and  then  iniifts  appropriating  the  gene- 
ric term  of  conftitution  exclusively  to  this  par- 
ticular fpecies ;  and  becaufe  our  conftitution 
has  grown  out  of  our  laws  and  not  our  laws 
out  of  our  confutations,  he  very  impudently 
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tells  us  that  we  have  no  conjlhution  at  all.  To 
confirm  felf-evident  truths  by  proofs  is  not 
eafy,  they  can  only  be  ftrengthened  by  a  refer- 
ence to  fome  other  felf-evident  truths  of  equal 
force.  Defcartes  fays,  "  I  think,  therefore  I 
am."  England  is  governed  by  known  and 
efbblifhed  law,  therefore  it  has  a  conftitution. 
An  illuftration  is  not  an  argument,  but  where 
the  analogy  is  jftrong  it  is  almoft  as  forcible. 
Would  any  man  think  of  contending  that  we 
have  no  language  becaufe  our  language  was  not 
originally  framed  according  to  certain  rules  of 
abflracl:  or  univerfal  grammar ;  or  ferioufly  ad- 
vife  us  to  burn  all  our  books,  and  begin  the 
world  again  with  a  new  "  regenerated  "  lan- 
guage becaufe  the  Englim  tongue  contains  many 
idioms  and  anomalies  notreducibleto  thefe  rules? 
44  Grammar,"  would  he  fay,  "  is  a  thing  ante- 
44  cedent  to  language,  and  language  is  only  the 
44  creature  of  grammar  ?"  44  If  the  grammar 
44  upon  which  the  language  was  formed  cannot 
44  be  produced,  no  fuch  thing  as  a  language 
44  exifts  or  ever  did  exifr,  ;  we  have  yet  a  lan- 
"  guage  to  form  ?"  Certainly  to  deny  the  ex- 
iflence  of  Weftminfter  Abbey,  becaufe  it  is  not 
conftituted  according  to  any  of  the  five  orders  de- 
fcribed  by  Vitruvius  would  be  juft  as  reafon- 
able. 

S  Rules 


Rules  for  aftioii  mutt  be  drawn  from  prac- 
tice and  experiment,  and  not  from  the  dreams, 
of  mttaphyficians.  As  well  might  an  excellent 
drama  be  formed  out  of  the  mere  unities  of 
Ariftotle,  as  a  good  government  out  of  the 
mere  equal  rights  of  man.  As  eafily  can  we 
ceafe  to  have  our  feelings  awakened,  and  our 
hearts  improved  by  the  works  of  our  divine 
Shakefpeare,  becaufe  he  was  ignorant  or  care- 
lefs  of  thefe  laws,  as  we  mall  be  perfuaded  to  fa* 
crifice  the  native  beauties  of  our  conftitution  be- 
caufe they  are  not  deducible  from  certain  ufe- 
lefs  and  impracticable  abftract  rules.  As  fooii 
fliall  we  employ  Thomas  Paine  to  new  model 
Othello  and  Macbeth  to  the  inetaphylical  laws 
of  the  French  drama,  as  to  new  model  our  go- 
vernment to  the  metaphyncal  laws  of  the 
French  conftitution.  Such  legiilation  puts  us 
in  mind  of  the  philofophical  taylor  of  Laputa, 
who,  to  make  a  fuit  of  cloaths  only  took  mea- 
fure  of  the  thumb. 

Page  57,  Mr.  Paine  fays  in  continuation, 
"  Mr.  Burke  will  not,  I  prefume,  deny  the  pvfition 
*4  /  have  already  advanced,  namely -,  that  govern- 
"  merits  arlfe  either  out  of  the  people  or  over  the 
"  people" — Mr.  Burke  will  probably  neither 
deny  or  affirm  this  pofition  becaufe  he  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  nonfenfe.  For  government 
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mil  ft  always  be  over  the  people  governed,  what- 
ever be  its  mode  or  its  origin,  whether  it  arife 
out  of  conqueil  or  out  of  common  confent : 
and  he  concludes  with  preaching  to  us  in  a 
figure  borrowed  from  one  of  the  darkeft  myite- 
ries  of  our  faith,  the  faving  doctrine  of  the  new 
birth  as  neceffary  to  political  as  well  as  reli- 
gious falvation. — >The  country  has  never  REGE- 
NERATED itfelfandis  THEREFORE  'without  a  con- 
Jlitution  *.  So  that  the  conftitution  which  Mon- 
tefquieu  cites  as  above  all  others  direttly  tend- 
ing to  political  liberty,  and  ejlablijhing  liberty  by 
its  laws,  and  of  which  he  gives  an  accurate  ana- 
lyiis,  Thomas  Paine  affures  us  neither  does  exijl 
or  ever  did  exift,  and  is  Jlill  to  form. — It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Thomas  is  not  a  Montefquieu. 

Page  58,  "  he  perceives"  that  "  Mr.  Burke 
4*  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  fuch 
-'thing  as  a  conftitution,"  becaufe  "he  has 
"  not  explained  what  it  is  in  the  work  he 
"  then  publimed."  To  argue  that  a  thing 
does  not  exift,  or  that  a  man  does  not  believe 
that  it  exifls,  becaufe  he  has  not  written  a  book 

*  To  endeavour  to  prove  that  a  thing  does  not  exift  becaufe 
it  has  not  undergone  a  change,  which  implies  the  nceeffity 
of  previous  exiftence,  is  too  grofs  a  contradiction  to  have 
cfcaped  a  mind  endowed  with  common  logical  powers. 
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upon  it,  does  not  feem  perfectly  fatisfadtory. 
If  ever  this  eloquent  and  learned  writer  mould 
publim  a  diflertation  on  the  BritiSh  constitution, 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  tinctured  with  fome 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  monarchical  branch, 
it  will  not  fail  to  contain  much  excellent  eluci- 
dation of  the  fubject.  In  the  mean  time  let 
thofe  who  are  ignorant  and  defire  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  Engiim  conftitution  is,  look 
into  the  fixth  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Spirit  of  Laws. — '*  There  is  a  nation  in  the 
"  world,"  fays  the  illuftrious  authour,  "  the 
"  direct  object  of  whofe  constitution  is  politi- 
"  cal  liberty.  Let  us  examine  the  principles 
"  upon  which  it  is  founded."  —  And  after 
giving  a  beautiful  analyiis  of  the  Engiim 
constitution ;  he  adds,  "  whether  the  Engiim 
'*  actually  enjoy  this  liberty  or  not,  it  is  not 
"  for  me  to  determine,  it  is  Sufficient  for  me 
to  fay  that  "  IT  is  ESTABLISHED  BY  THEIR 
*•  LAWS,  and  I  feek  no  farther."  The  firft  and 
great  feature  of  the  EngliSh  constitution  is,  that 
it  is  a  government  by  law,  by  which  all  men  are 
equally  bound,  and  which  no  perfon  whatfoever 
has  any  right  or  power  to  alter,  or  fufpend,  or 
ilifpenle  with  ;  that  the  perfon  and  property 
of  the  pooreSt  peafant  is  as  fecure  from  wrong 
and  violence  in  his  humble  cottage,  "where 

the 
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-  *  This  feems  to  be  imitated  from  a  piece  of  wit,  pub- 
Iifhe4  feme  years  ago  in  The  World,  entitled  the  Unbeliever's 
Creed,  in  which  this  is  one  of  the  articles  — "  I  believe  that 
"  matter  is  God,  and  that  God  is  matter,  and  that  it  is  no 
"  matter  whether  there  is  any  God  or  not." 

fubver- 
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verfan  it  is  exactly  what  his  fyfteni  of  deftruction 
feerns  to  prove ;  but  furely  all  perfons  of  compe- 
tent underftandirrg,  who  are  neither  wicked  nor 
infane,  rnuft  perceive  the  extreme  fallacy  and 
confution  of  this    deteftable  nonfence.     They 
muft  have  feen  that  every  law  once  eftabliflrfed, 
and  the  law  of  the  hereditary  fucceilion  to  the 
crown  amongft  the  reft,  neceflarily  remains  in 
force  till  repealed  by  the  legiflature,  or  refifted'. 
by  the  whole  nation  ;  and  even  the  authour  of 
fhe-  Reflections  himfelf  has  not  difputed,  but  al- 
lowed the  full  and  compleat  right  and  power 
of  the  legiflature  to  repeal,  or  the  nation  to  re- 
fill.    The  hereditary  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
has  been  hitherto  coufidered  as  liable  to  fewer  ob- 
jections than  any  other  mode,  and  does  and  will 
remain  eftablifhed  till  altered  by  the  power  of 
the  legiflature  or  the  force  of  the  nation,  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  manner  with  every  other  law 
and  inftitution   whatever.     The  logic  our  aa- 
thour  employs  on  this  occafion  is  worthy  of  his 
object.     The  Reflections  ftates,  that  the  crown 
not  being  elective,  the  members  of  a  certain  Re- 
volution club  confequently  can  have  no  vote 
either  collectively  or  individually  in  the  election. 
But  fays  Thomas  (page  130.)  "  the  Revolu- 
"  tion  Society  is  compofed  of  citizens  of  all  de- 
<c  nominations,  and  of  members  of  both  Houfes 
"  of  Parliament,  and  confequentty  if  there  is 
4  not 
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u  a  right  to  a  vote  (ivote  where  and  how)  in 
"  any  of  thefe  characters  there  can  be  no  right 
*'  to  any  either  in  the  nation  or  its  parliament." 
— As  if  their  having  no  vote  individually  and  out 
of  parliament,  or  collectively  as  a  club,  in  a  cafe 
where  it  is  eftablifhed  that  there  {hall  be  no  elec- 
tion, precluded  their  right  in  their  legiflative 
capacities  to  alter  that  very  eflablifhment  or  any 
other  whenever  they  mall  fee  good  caufe  for  fo 
doing!  "  And  this/'  adds  Thomas  "  ought  to 
"  be  a  caution  to  every  country  how  it  im- 
"  ports  foreign  families  to  be  kings ;"  which 
implies,  if  it  implies  any  thing,  that  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  hereditary  fucceffion  was  the 
coniequence  and  not  the  caufe  of  the  legal  efta- 
blifliment  of  the  prefent  royal  family  ! 

To  prove  that  "  a  whole  nation  may  change 
"  its  government  when  it  pleafes,"  there  was 
no  ncceffity  for  producing  the  high  authority  of 
Lord  Shelburne ;  for  as  neither  the  ex-mi- 
nifter  nor  trje  ex-fecretary  will  probably  contend 
that  this  right  is  to  be  made  ufe  of  without  ex- 
pediency, the  right  or  power  (which  is  here 
the  fame)  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  thefe  great  men  to  prove  the  wifdorn 
and  expediency  of  prefently  exerciiing  it. 

la  anfvver  to  an  obfervation  in  *The  Reflections 
that  an  hereditary  crown  preferves  our  heredi- 
tary liberties,  "  who"  fays  Thomas,  "  is  /<? 
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t£  take  them  away?" — •  Ambitious  chiefs  of 
the  Senate  or  leaders  of  the  army,  or  furi- 
ous demogogues  at  the  head  of  a  licentious 
populace. — ««  What  fervice,  does  the  Crown  per- 
"form,  what  is  its  bujlnefs,  and  'what  are  its 
"  merits* — Its  fervices  are  to  preferve  us  from 
being  devoured  by  thefe  beads  of  prey,  its 
bulinefs  to  exercife  defined  and  limited  powers 
committed  to  it  for  this  purpofe,  and  its  merits 
the  being  perfectly  well  adapted  to  the  end  of 
its  institution. 

Hereditary  eftablimments,  wherever  they  are 
admiffible,  have  the  inefHmable  advantage  of  he- 
reditary  refpect.  Authority  founded  on  opinion 
is  of  all  others  the  molt  light  and  gentle.  Tne 
kind  of  filial  regard  which  the  example  of  our  fa- 
thers and  our  own  early  impreffions  have  taught 
us  to  feel  for  our  hereditary  inftitutions,  connects 
civil  and  political  obedience  with  the  moral  and 
focial  duties  ;  and  fociety  comes  to  refemble  an 
affectionate  and  well-regulated  family.  Great 
indeed  and  incurable  muft  the  evil  be  to  diflblve 
all  the  moral  ties  by  which  fociety  is  held  toge- 
ther ;  to  authorife  every  order  and  defcription  of 
men  to  renounce  like  the  prodigal  foil,  the  pa- 
ternal protection  of  the  ftate,  and  to  fay  to  it 
"  Father  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falls 
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The  authour  evinces  fome  dexterity  in  in- 
troducing his  nonfenfe  by  way  of  reply  to 
forne  other  fuppo£ed  nonfenfe  if  pofTible  greater 
than  his  own.  No  perion  of  common  fenfe 
has  certainly  ever  maintained  that  men  could 
bind  their  pofterity  to  make  no  alteration  in 
their  laws  and  inilitutions,  and  yet  the  whole 
of  his  reaioning  depends  upon  the  fuppoii- 
tion  that  this  is  the  received  opinion  of  all 
the  friends  to  the  hereditary  monarchy,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  and  uu- 
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true. 

Hereditary  monarchy  has  been  eftablifhed  be- 
caufe  it  has  been  found  good ;  and  it  is  continued 
not  merely  becaufe  it  has  been  eftabliihed,  but 
becaufe  we  dill  hold  the  fame  opinion  of  its  utility 
and  excellence  with  our  fathers  ;  and  let  him  if 
he  pleafes  confider  our  conftitution  as  a  bcqucjl 
from  our  ancettors,  this  will  but  add  a  fort  of 
refpecHv.l  veneration  to  our  approving  reafon  ; 
if  A  builds  a  houfe  and  bequeaths  it  to  B ;  B 
who  finds  it  good  and  convenient,  will  not  pull 
ic  down  becaufe  he  did  not  build  it  himfelf,  but 
will  be  thankful  to  be  well  lodged  without 
trouble  or  expence. 

One  of  his  molt  fpecious  objections  to  here- 
t.itary  inilitut.ions  is  that  wifdom  is  not  heredi- 
tary. 


tary.  *  With  this  matter  argument,  after  having 
already  presented  it  in  "an  hundred  different 
fhapes,  our  authour  concludes  his  attack; 
"  as  the  exercife  of  government  requires  ta- 
"  lents  and  abilities,  and  as  talents  and  abilities 
"  cannot  have  hereditary-  defcent,  it  is  evident 
"  that  hereditary  fucceffioii  requires  a  belief 
"  from  man  to  which  his  reafon  cannot  fub- 
"  fcribe."  But  this  objection  is  neither  con- 
firmed by  experience  nor  by  the  consideration  of 
the  iubject.  Without  agreeing  with  Helvetius 
that  every  man  born  with  his  natural  organs 
compleat  is  capable  of  receiving  and  combining 
an  equal  number  of  ideas;  and  that  difference  in 
talents  and  abilities  is  therefore  wholly  owing 
to  education  ;  it  rnuft  be  allowed,  that  to  fit  a 
a  man  for  any  artificial  iituation,  the  particular 
knowledge  of  the  art  orfcience  he  is  to  exercife, 
which  can  be  only  obtained  by  education,  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  uncultivated  power  of  mind  how- 
ever great ;  the  judgement  of  the  limplefl  artiiV 
in  his  own  art  is  better  than  the  unexercifed 
opinion  of  genius  itfelf.  In  an  hereditary  body 


*  When  we  confuler  by  whom  elections  are  propofed  to 
be  made  ;  how  little  the  mafs  of  the  people  are  in.a  condi- 
tion to  appreciate  real  talents  ;  and  how  liable  to  be  deceived 
even  by  fuch  pretenders  as  this  authour  ;  we  fhall  be  inclined 
to  think  wifdom  not  more  elective  than  it  is  hereditary. 

T  2,  con- 
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confitting  of  the.  richer  and  better  fort,  the  op- 
timates  or  primcres,  fuch  as  the  Britifh  Houfe  of 
Lords,  the  beft  education  that  the  country  af- 
fords is  fare  to  be  given  to  the  rifmg  expec- 
tant members,  and  a  majority  of  them  will 
be  nurtured  in  principles  of  honour  if  not 
of  virtue  :  If  they  are  not  all  men  of  genius, 
they  are  at  leaft  all  men  of  liberal  education  ; 
fb  that  with  their  common  chance  for  natural 
endowments,  tlu  ,he  iuperior  advantage 

of  an  education  preparatory  to  their  future  de- 
itination  ;  as  well  as  the  greateft  intercft  in  the 
prelervation  of  the  republic.  And  the  experience 
of  the  fact  is  conformable  to  this  view  of  the 
object.  No  public  aflembly  has  preserved  a 
higher  character  for  wiklom  and  integrity  than 
the  Houfe  of  Peers ;  the  judgements  of  the  Areo- 
pagus to  which  it  was  laid  the  gods  might  have 
appealed,  were  not  more  juft  and  pure  than  the 
clecifion  of  this  high  court  of  dernier  refort.  I 
confefs  I  lliould  at  this  moment  entertain  a  very 
low  opinion  of  the  diicernment  of  that  peribn, 
who  having  a  fair  and  honourable  caufe,  would 
rather  take  the  National  Affembly  of  France  for 
his  judges  than  the -English  Houfe  of  Peers. 

How  far  the  titles  and  attributes  of  the  King 
of  England  are  applicable  to  the  theories  of  phi- 
Jofophers  we  will  leave  to  academicians  and 

htaux 
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beaux  efprits  to  determine.  Let  them  if  they 
pleafe  amufe  themfelves,  and  us  too  if  they 
can,  with  fpeculative  diminutions  between  the 
king  and  the  fovereign  ;"  let  them  make  the 
nation,  « the  fovereign,  and  the  king  an 
officer.  While  his  powers  and  prerogatives 
are  aicertained  and  acknowledged,  under  what 
names  or  diftinctions  is  perfectly  indifferent. 
The  nation  may  for  aught  I  know  be  "  effen- 
"  tially  the  fource  (or  fountain  if  you  will)  otfo- 
vereignty  and  the  king  be  neverthelefs  the  foun- 
tain of  honour  ;  in  this  there  is  no  fort  of  con- 
tradiction ;  for  it  is  only  to  fuppofe  the  king  to 
be  a  refer voir  fupplied  by  the  great  fountain, 
and  every  thing  may  flow  on  again  in  its  due 
courfe  to  the  end  of  time. 

Labitur  £?  labetur  m  omni  volubilis  tc-vo — 

For  the  reft,  the  Englifh  have  feen  what  the 
French  may  find  out  too  late,  that  the  more 
they  take  from  the  real  force  of  their  executive 
power,  the  more  they  ought  to  cloath  him 
with  all  the  attributes  and  difHnctions  of  per- 
fonal  dignity  that  can  create  refpedt  and  venera- 
tion ;  to  fupply  the  want  of  coercive  powers  by 
the  influence  of  opinion  ;  and  they  who  have 
in  their  hands  the  real  power  fhould  be  the  fint 
to  fet  the  example.  Mr.  Paine  does  not  fee  that 
thefe  marks  of  reverence  and  fubmiffion  have 

been 


been  carefully  preferved  by  our  anceilofsas  ne- 
cefTary  fubititutes  for  .the  real  prerogative  which 
they  took  away  ;  that  when  we  fay  we  do 
moft  humbly  and  faithfully  fubmit  ourfelves, 
heirs,  and  po(l  critics,  for  ever ;  this  is  the 
voluntary  lubmiffion  of  freemen  to  an  inilitu- 
tion  which  they  have  judged  necefiary  to  the 
prefervation  of  a  national  permanent  freedom. 
When  they  deprived  their  kings  of  the  power  to 
do  them  harm,  they  very  wifely  and  fafely  en- 
trufted  them  with  power  of  doing  good,  becauie, 
they  confidered  the  prefervation  of-  the  mo- 
narchy as  eflential  to  the  prefervation  of  that 
conftitution  which  from  reafon  and  experience 
they  beil  approved.  We  therefore  love  and  ve- 
nerate our  limited  monarch,  becaufe  we  believe 
that  he  preferves  us  from  a  ferocious  venal  de- 
mocracy, from  a  cruel  haughty  aftriftocracy, 
and  from  the  unlimited  tyranny  of  a  matter;  3 
becaufe  we  truft  that  he  is  at  this  moment  pof-  . 
feflcd  of  powers  to  withhold  (if  it  were  nece.f- 
ftry)  the  hand  of  the  conltitution  from  com- 
mitting the  defperate  act  or  fuicide  recoup 
mended  in  this  "  Rights  of  Man;"  from  facrU 
ficing  our  religion  and  laws  and  morals  and 
cuftoms  and  manners  upon  the  altar  of  I 
know  not  what  deaf  and  dumb  idol ;  from 
loofening  ourfelves  from -every  tie  of  dutyr  that 

ive  . 
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<we~ may^be  famed  with  our  own  works,   and  g* 
a- whoring  with  'our  own  invent  ions. 

How  far  the  mixture  of  ariftocracy  in  our 
public  fyftem  "  has  tended  to  degenerate  the 
"  human  fpecies,"  (another  of  Thomas's  cy- 
riical  -objections)  let  thole  lovely  forms  that 
grace  the  Britim  court  declare,  in  whom  the 
Iplendour  of  royal  or  noble  birth  is  eclipfed  in 
the  luperior  luilre  of  perfonal  charms  ;  whofe 
beauty  difdains  the  affiffonce  of  rank  to  capti- 
vate the  beholders. 

There  have  always  exifted  in  greater  or  fmaller 
degrees  two  defcriptions  of  perfons  alike  dange- 
rous and  unfriendly  to  the  mixed  government 
of  England ;  thole  who  defire  a  republican 
form,  and  thofe  who  vvifh  to  give  the  King  a 
control  over  the  laws  ;  and  thefe  two  parties 
have  at  all  times  been  equally  oppofed  by  the 
confritotional  whigs,  efteeming  the  couflitution 
fuch  as  it  is  fully  adequate  to  civil  liberty,  and 
thebeft  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  ;  and 
the  attachment  of  thefe  men  to  the  monarchy 
is  ftrong  and  uniform,  becaufe  founded  on  the 
opinion  of  public  advantage.  As  long  as  the 
king  remains  within  the  limits  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  he  is  fure  of  the.  refpeft  and  fupport  of 
thefe  men  ;  but  they  will  not  go  a  ftep  farther ; 
for  their  attachment  is  adherence  to  the  confti- 
tutional  monarch,  and  not  perfonal  devotion  to 
4  the 
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the  man.  While  he  is  king  according  to  the 
law  they  venerate  him  as  the  palladium  of  their 
liberties  ;  if  he  endeavours  to  become  more 
they  will  not  only  withdraw  their  refpect  and 
veneration  but  their  allegiance  alfo  ;  they  will, 
if  neceffary,  depofe  the  monarch  to  preferve  the 
monarchy  *. 

"  Government,"  fays  Mr.  Burke,  "  is  a  con- 
"  trivance  of  human  wifdom."  Would  any 
body  have  conceived  this  pofition  liable  to  con- 
troverfy?  But  Thomas,  with  wonderful  mif- 
apprehenfion,  confounds  government  with  the 
perfons  exerciiing  it — the  play  with  the  actors — 
the  fhip  with  the  pilot — the  bellows -"blower  with 
the  organ — and  then  triumphs  in  his  own  mil- 
take  for  three  pages  together.  "  Admitting," 
fays  he,  "  that  government  is  a  contrivance  of 
"  human  wifdom,  hereditary,  fuccefiion  can  make 
"  no  part  of  it  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  for  wif- 
"  dom  to  be  hereditary."— But  the  more  wif- 

*  Though  Thomas  extols  the  French  conftitution  for  the 
purpofe  of  destroying  ours,  he  difapproves  of  both.  In 
the  lad  fummer  he  publifhed  in  the  papers  a  challenge  to 
the  Abbe  Syeyes  (the  member  who  drew  up  the  French 
declaration  of  rights)  written  in  the  moft  violent  ftile,  en- 
gaging to  prove  that  the  monarchy  in  France  ought  to  be 
entirely  abolifhed,  &c.  ;  to  this  challenge  the  Abbe  made 
a  reply  in  the  fame  papers ;  to  which  I  have  not  heard  that 
our  authour  ever  rejoined. 

dom 
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dom  there  is  in  the  'contrivance  of  government 
the  lefs  \viil  be  neceflary  for  carrying  it  on* 
Extraordinary  art  and  knowledge  may  be  re- 
qiuiite  to  conftrucl  ail  ingenious  machine  which 
may  be  worked  by  an  afs.  "  If,"  he  adds, 
*'  government  be  a  contrivance  of  human 
44  wifdom,  was  wifdom  at  fo  low  an  ebb  in 
"  England  that  it  was  become  neceflary  to  im- 
"  port  it:  from  Holland  and  from  Hanover  ?" — • 
With  a  man  that  cannot  or  will  not  diftinguifh 
between  the  government  and  the  perfon  of  the 
king  it  is  impoflible  to  argue;  fumce  it  rhen  to 
obferve,  that  it  was  a  man  and  not  a  government 
that  was  imported  ;  and  that  the  authour  of 
*rhe  Kefieftions  ami  redly  never  meaned  to  call 
either  William  or  George  a  contrivance  of 
human  wifdom. 

The  ignorance  and  confufion  with  which  our 
good  friend  endeavours  (p.  70)  to  adopt  the 
abolition  of  nobility  in  France  to  the  ufe  of 
England  I  fufpedt  to  be  in  part  affe&ed. 
Though  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  anjlncracy  himfelf,  every  dictionary  would 
have  told  him  that  it  fignifies  (imply  (as  its  ori- 
ginal fenfe  imports)  the  government  of  the  bet  in' 
fort;  a  word  never  ufed  m  a  bad  fenfe,  to  ex-' 
prefs  any  tyrannical  exercife  or  abufe  of  poxver, 
before  Mr.  La  Fayette  and  Paris  fiiji-wives. 
The  Gothic  feudal  government  of  France  no 
\r  more 
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more  rcfembled  an  anjlocracy  than  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  did  the  Roman  fenate.  "  The 
"  French,"  cries  Thomas,  "  fays  there  (hall 
"  be  no  titles,  and  of  confequence  all  that  clai> 
u  of  equivocal  generation  which  in  feme  coun- 
"  tries  is  called  ariftocracy,  and  in  others  uobi- 
"  lity  is  done  away,  and  the  peer  is  exalted  into 
"  the  man." 

I  have  faid  before,  and  I  again  repeat  it,  that 
the  territorial  jurifdiclion  and  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  the  feudal  nobility  appear  to  be 
ivholly  inconfiftent  with  that  equality  m  the  fight 
of  the  law  without  which  there  can  be  no  civil 
liberty  or  free  conftitution.  But  what  then  ?  It 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  in  great  rich 
commercial  extenfive  empires  the  optimates,  the 
letter  firf,  are  to  be  excluded  from  a  fair  deter- 
mined fhare  in  the  government,  fuch  as  their 
weight  and  intereft  and  confequence  entitles 
them  to  expect  and  demand*,  and  which  their 
influence  ?.t  the  long  run  will  always  enable 
them  to  acquire ;  or  'that  becaufe  a  feudal  tv- 


*  "  There  are  always'in  the  ftate  perfons  diftinguifhed  by 
"  their  birth  or  riches,  or  honours  ;  but  if  they  were  con- 
*<  founded  with  the  reft  of  the  people,  if  they  were  reduced  to 
**  a  finglc  voice,  the  common  liberty  would  be  their  ilavery  ; 
*'  and  they  "ii'cu.'d  have  no  intereft  to  defend  ;':,  iccuul?  the 
"  grt:;!rfi  ft: -7  cf  the  general  refohiticns  ucnul  Le  agalnfi  them" 
Efp.  des  Loix,  liv.  \\.  chap.  \\. 

rannv 
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ranny  is  to  be  deftroyed,  a  democratical  repub- 
lic is  the  only  government  that  can  be  fubftitu- 
ted  in  its  place  !  Our  anceftors  judged  more 
wifely  ;  they  abolimed,  not  violently  and  at 
once,  but  by  degrees,  the  oppreffive  parts  of  the 
feudal  fyftem  and  retained  the  good,  for  fome 
good  this  fyftem  with  all  its  faults  certainly 
had.  The  laws  of  honour  *,  of  fuch  univerfal 
force  binding  kings  and  difgracing  princes, 
which  derive  their  exiilence  from  this  fyftem, 
are  a  great  and  valuable  acquintion  to  fociety  -j% 
To  flate  as  our  Thomas  does,  that  the  actual 
nobility  of  England  at  all  refembles  the  nobi- 
lity which  has  been  abolifhed  in  France  is  ut- 
terly falfe  and  abiiird  :  they  differ  tcto  ccc/o. 
We  have  an  ariftocratical  legiflative  and  judi- 
cial fenate  or  affembly,  but  no  feudal  body  of 
nobility.  They  had  feudal  nobles,  but  noarif- 
tocracy.  France  was  divided  into  two  diftinct 
claffes,  feparated  like  Dives  and  Lazarus  by  an 

*  When  the  authour  of  the  Reflexions  fpeaks  of  this  un- 
l ought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations;  the  nurfe  of 
manly  fentiments,  &c.  Thomas  Paine  afks  with  great  naivete, 
"  ii' any  body  can  tell  what  he  means?"  This  is  perfectly 
in  charader. 

t  See  Efp.des  Loix,  liv.  xi.  cap.  viii. 
See   alfo   what  is  faid  of  the  feudal   government   iit  the 
chapter  upon  the  Englifli  conilitution  at  the  end. 

u  2  impaf-- 


nnpaffable  .gulph  ;  but  the  laws  of  England 
acknowledge  but  one  clafs  of  men  ;  for  the  tv-.o 
or  three  hundred  perfons  forming  the  houfe  of 
peers  is  not  a  feparate  clafs  of  citizens,  but  a 
legiflative  judicial  ienate  accorded  and  fubo-rdi- 
nate  to  the;  law  of  the  land  ;  infKtuted  for  the 
public  utility;  to  which  all  ranks  are  equally 
admiffible  ;  having  by  the  law  lonie  ptrfcnal 
prrviieges,  as  weUrhs  the  reprcfentatives  in  the 
lower  houfe,  to  .fecure  their  attendance  en  their 
duty  in  parliament  ;  but  no  territorial  jurifdic- 
tion  or  power  in  the  individual  whatever. 

Except  in  the  determined  number  of  perfons 
forming  according  to  law  the  upper  houfe  of 
parliament,  all  titks  are  mere  matrer  of  courteiy 
•\  and  unacknowledged  by  the  law  ;  fo 
Ki.^  when  we  fpeakof  a  peer  of  the  rcnlcn,  or  a 
•  lord  of  parliament,  we    do    not,    as  this  man 
. .  ...jiiihiyafierts,  '*  fpeak  of  a  chimerical  non- 
ci   deicript,"  (p.  71)  *6  but  we  a?  ailcciate  with 
"  it  the  idea  of  office  and  character  jufl  as  much 
<;  as  when  we  fpeak  of  a  judge  or  a  general." 
And  this  body  is  fuppUed  not  cxclniively  out  of 
patrician  families  as  the  Roman  knate  was  at 
firft,  but  indifTereutly  from  all  orders  ;  and  per- 
fons of  the  leaft  illuttrious  extraction   are  fre- 
quently raifed  to  the  peerage  for   t'    :r   kiiovv- 
ledge  in  the  laws  -to  direct  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, 


ings,  or  for  any  other  eminent  public  merit  or 
fervice.  As  to  the  old  feudal  names  of  Duke  or 
Baron,  originally  military  among  the  Germans, 
and  afterwards  territorial  under  the  Gothic  fyf- 
tem,  they  were  as  good  as  any  others  to  be  ap- 
plied to  "  dlftinSthns  founded  cm  public  utility" 
they  were  ready  at  hand,  and  had  betides  the  ad- 
vantage of  ancient  cuftom  and  popular  opinion 
in  their  favour  ;  and  to  the  objection,  <Ci  that 
"  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of 
"  Adam,"  I  anfwer,  that  however  forceible 
this  objection  may  be,  this  authour  has  no  right 
to  make  it,  becaufe  it  is  equally  frrong  again  ft 
the  titles  of  excifeman  and  fecretary,  with  which 
we  are  told  he  has  himfelf  been  decorated.  Arid 
the  manners  are  accordant  to  the  political  infii- 
tutions.  The  lower  fort  pay  very  willing  r«- 
fpect  to  perfons  invefled  by  the  law  with  thefe 
high  legiflative  and  judicial  trufts  ;  but  let  the 
firft  peer  in  the  land  infult  the  humbleft  me- 
chanic, let  him  if  he  dares  lift  up  his  hand 
againft  him,  and  both  law  and  cuftom  puts 
them  inftantly  upon  an  equality.  The  peer  may 
and  probably  will  be  chaftifed  by  the  mechanic 
firft,  and  afterwards  pnnimed  by  the  law  for 
having  provoked  the  chaftifement  *. 

But 


If  rank  and  office  have  their  dignity,  worth  and 
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But  Meflieim  Paine,  La  Fayette,  and  Co. 
fee  nothing  of  all  this —  "  In  France,  (they 
"  fay)  ariftoc racy  had  one  feature  lefs  in  its 
"  countenance  than  what  it  has  in  fome  other 
"  country — It  was  not  a  corporation  of  arifto- 
*'  cracy,  for  fo  I  have  heard  M.  de  la  Fayette 
"  defcribe  an  Englifh  hotife  of  peers."— Thefe 
great  men  confider  the  admiiiicn  of  the  hetter 
fort  to  a  determined  reprefentative  (hare  in 
the  government  as  a  greater  evil  than  all  the 
oppreffive  jurifdiction  .and  exemptions  and  im- 
munities and  perfonal  tyrannies  of  the  feudal 
fyfrem.  That  fuch  men  mould  think  fo  or  fay 
fo  is  perhaps  nothing  extraordinary;  but  it 
would  he  extraordinary  indeed  if  they  were  to 
jade  one  snan  of  common  reafon  to  be  really 
of  this  opinion. 

The  caufe  of  the  expulfion  of  the  nobles 
temporal  and  fpiritual  in  France  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  their  juflly  obnoxious  privileges  and- 
powers,  and  their  (perhaps  confequent)  want 
of  perfonal  chara&er  ;  and  not  in  any  natural 

sre  no  lefs  refpeiled.  A  Cooke  or  a  Howard,  a  Wedgwood 
cr  a  Bolton,  a  Hunter  cr  a  PriefJy  *,  will  command  more 
confideration  and  attention  than  a  ftupid  or  profligate  lord 
cr  privy  counfellor. 

*  The  experimental  philofopher,  not  the  politician. 

inclina- 


inclination  of  the  people  to  abdradl:  philofophi- 
cal  principles  of  equalization,  which  they  are 
with  difficulty  brought  to  underdand.  To 
abolifh  the  tyrannical  powers  and  unjuft  immuni- 
ties of  the  nobility  and  clergy  was  an  eflential 
point,  a  fine  qua  non  to  a  free  conftitution  un- 
der any  form  ;  and  thefe  patricians,  by  making 
their  choice  to  fraud  or  fall  with  their  arbitrary 
privileges,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
crown,  neceffitated  their  own  dedruftion.  How 
utterly  inadmiffible  they  were  into  a  free  coun- 
try as  citizens,  their  fubfequcnt  conduct  as  no- 
Utmen  has  fully  evinced.  Had  they  fubmitted 
to  equality  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  that  law  could 
have  protected  them  in  the  fecure  enjoyment  of 
all  the  natural  advantages  arifing  from  property 
and  perfonal  wreight  :  could  they  have  been 
made  friendly  to  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
it  would  mod  probably  have  been  deemed  wife 
to  give  them  an  iutered  in  their  prefervation  ; 
but  fuch  was  their  attachment  to  the  hateful 
principles  of  arbitrary  government,  that  they 
preferred  becoming  the  penfioners  and  de- 
pendants of  electors  and  fubordinate  defpots 
to  being  the  fird  citizens  of  one  of  the  fird 
countries  in  the  world  :  the  warmed  admirers  of 
the  happy  balance  of  the  Britifh  conditution 
mud  allow  that  fuch  men  could  with  no  fafety 

be 
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be  admitted  to  a  (hare  in  a  government  to  every 
principle  of  which  they  were  the  declared 
and  determined  enemies  ;  and  their  pride  and 
purillanimity,  wanting  wifdom  to  conform  and 
courage  to  refift  ;  their  defection  of  their  poft, 
as  inconfiftent  with  the  honour  of  hrave  gentle- 
men as  their  oppoiuion  to  a  free  conflitution  was 
to  the  virtues  of  citizens,  has  done  more  to 
bring  the  name  and  character  of  a  nobleman 
into  difcredit  than  all  that  has  been  faid  againft 
them  by  all  the  Thomas  Paines  that  ever  have 
written.  To  compare  the  conftitutional  nobi- 
lity of  England  with  thefe  little  tyrants,  to  con- 
trail: their  conduct  in  the  revolutions  of  their  re- 
fpective  countries  in  1688  and  1788,  is  fuffici- 
ently  to  anfwer  thofe  who  ignorantly  or  wick- 
edly endeavour  to  confound  them  under  any 
common  title  or  dcfcription.  In  England  the 
principal  men  of  the  nation  were  the  projectors 
of  the  revolution,  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
aflerters  of  popular  claims,  the  framers  and 
maintaifters  of  the  declaration  of  rights.  In 
France  they  denied  that  the  people  had  any 
rights.  In  England  the  nobles  and  optimates 
are  hoipitable  lords,  difpeniing  plenty  and  con- 
•  over  their  ample  domains,  beloved  and  fol- 
lowed by  freemen  with  voluntary  natural  here- 
ditary attachment.  In  France  they  wereop- 

prefibrs, 
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preflbrs,  curfcd  and  reluctantly  obeyed.  In 
England  their  powerful  influence  refts  upon  re- 
ciprocal benefits  and  mutual  good- will.  In 
France  they  are  detefted,  abjured,  and  expelled, 
never  more  to  be  reftored. 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  dulnefs  he  goes  on  to 
quote  and  mifunderftand  the  following  paffage 
from  the  Reflections;  "  The  rights  of  men  in 
*'  government  are  their  advantages  ;  and 
"  thefe  are  often  ill  balances  between  differ- 
*'  ences  of  good ;  and  in  compromifes  fome- 
*'  times  between  good  and  evil,  and  fometimes 
"  between  evjl  and  evil.  Political  reafon  is  a 
"  computing  principle  ;  adding — fubftrailing 
"  — multiplying— and  dividing,  morally,  and 
"  not  metaphyfically  or  mathematically  true 
**  moral  demon  ft  rations.*' 

This  clear  paflage,  which  I  (hould  have 
thought  it  an  infult  to  the  underftanding  of  my 
readers  to  attempt  to  explain,  obvioufly  means 
no  more  than  that  the  beft  government  is  that 
which  offers  the  moil  advantages  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  in  forming  fuch  a  govern- 
ment, great  wifdom  is  neceiTary  to  compute  and 
balance,  and  combine  the  good  and  evil  mate- 
rials which  the  legiflator  is  obliged  to  employ. 
But  this  plain  undeniable  common  fenfe  is  it 
feems  to  Thomas  Paine  "  learned  jargon,'* 
x  which 


higher  authority  to  form  the  French  Declaration 

of 
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of  Rights  than  was  poffeffed  by  the  convention 
of  the  nation  in  1688,  with  the  aifent  of  all  or- 
ders, to  form  the  Englifh  Declaration  of  Rights  ? 
What  will  be  the  fcntiments  of  the  French  or 
Americans  a  thoufand  years  hence  I  don't 
know ;  but  I  know  that  after  a  hundred  years 
every  Englishman  deferving  the  name  does  now 
"  look  back  with  contemplative  pride"  on  the 
reeftablimment  and  ratification  of  the  ccnfti- 
tution  at  the  revolution,  and  pays  from  his 
heart  the  tribute  of  gratitude  to  thofe  glorious 
anceftors  by  whom  it  was  afferted  and  main- 
tained. I  fay  nothing  of  America,  becaufe  I 
have  not  yet  heard  thai  a  federative  republic  has 
been  propofed  for  our  imitation. 

That  a  federative  republic  founded  on  com- 
merce',  if  it  is  not  at  prefent,  mufl  foon  become  an 
arifrocracy  like  that  of  Holland,  may  be  eafily 
foretold.  By  the  royal  and  dictatorial  {train 
uled  by  Wafhington  at  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
grcfs,  exaclly  formed  upon  the  model  of  cor- 
refpon deuce  between  the  king  and  the  parlia- 
ment in  England,  they  feem  to  be  already  in 
poffeiiion  of  a  Statdholder. 

"  Rights  of  Man''  profeffes  to  be  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  French  Declaration  of  Rights -,  but 
many  of  the  extravagant  and  abfurd  doftrines 
laid  down  in  the  commentary,  do  not  refult 
x  2  from 
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from  the  text.  The  Declaration  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  tvhste ;  determining  the  deductions,  as  well 
as  the  premifes ;  in  which  the  abftraft  peti- 
tions are  not  to  be  feparated  from  the  practical 
inferences.  Though  by  taking  for  their  ground 
the  abftradt  nature  and  origin  of  man,  of  which 
we  can  know  but  little,  inftead  of  his  paffions^and 
affections,  and  feelings  and  neceffities  in  fociety, 
of  which  we  may  know  a  great  deal,  the  au- 
thours  of  this  Declaration  may  have  narrowed 
and  weakened  their  foundations ;  yet  it  muft  be 
granted,  that  the  practical  pofitions  are  for  the 
moft  part  found  and  true.  All  that  is  real  may 
be  fafely  admitted  ;  all  that  is  theoretical  is  at 
beft  doubtful  and  controvertible.  To  explain 
my  meaning,  I  will  firft  examine  the  abftract 
notions,  and  then  the  practical  inftitutions  of 
this  celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights  :  and  in 
this  examination,  I  think,  it  will  appear,  that 
all  the  advantages  afferted,  as  pretended  confe- 
quences  deriving  from  thefe  abftradl:  rights,  we 
have  long  been  in  full  poffeffion  of  under  the 
Engliih  government. 

I .  Men  are  born,  and  always  continue -,  free, 
and  equal  in  refpedl  of  their  rights  :  civil  dif- 
tinftions  therefore  can  be  founded  only  on  public 
utility. 

Theorems,  which  are  to  ferve  for  funda- 
mental 
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ftiental  principles,  fhould  be  undeniably  proved, 
and  confift  of  terms  perfectly  defined.  Inftead 
of  this,  we  are  here  prefented  with  a  propoli- 
tion,  conlifting  of  two  parts,  but  diftanrly  con- 
nected with  each  other :  the  firft  fo  general  as 
to  be  almoft  unintelligible,  falfe  if  taken  in  fact, 
and  problematical  in  theory ;  and  the  fecond, 
narrowed  at  once  to  the  confideration  of  a  par- 
ticular fubordinate  regulation,  which  happened 
at  that  moment  to  (land  in  the  way  of  the  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  deputies  of  the//Vrj  etat  to  affume 
the  whole  powers  of  government. 

Before  the  truth  of  the  firft  part  can  be  ad^ 
mitted  or  denied,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  affix 
fome  precife  idea  to  the  terms  of  which  it  is 
compofed.  When  it  is  ilated,  as  a  maximum, 
that  "  men  are  born,  and  always  continue, 
"  free"  we  mould  at  leaft  have  been  informed 
what  is  intended  by  the  word  free.  "  There 
*'  is  no  term,"  fays  Monteiquieu,  "which  has 
"  received  more  various  fignifications,  or  has 
"  ftruck  men's  minds  in  fo  many  different 
"  manners,  as  the  word  liberty*  " 

Pol'iti- 

*  This  is  the  reft  of  the  pafiage  : 

"  Some  have  taken  it  for  the  facility  of  depofing  the  per- 
"  fons  to  whom  they  had  given  a  tyrannical  power  ;  others, 
"  for  the  facility  of  electing  thofe  whom  they  are  to  obey  ; 

*'  others, 
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Political  liberty  is  indeed  afterwards  defined  in 
this  Declaration,  to  conjift  of  "  the  power  of  doing 
**  'whatever  does  not  injure  another  as  limited  by 
"  the  taw,"  But  this  fort  of  liberty,  growing 
out  of  theeftabliihed  law,  and  befpeaking there- 
fore the  pre-exiftence  of  legal  government,  can- 
not be  the  fame  with  the  natural  and  original 
freedom  of  man,  here  declared  to  be  one  of  his 


"  others,  for  the  right  to  be  armed,  and  the  power  of  exer- 
"  cifmg  violence  ;  fome,  for  the  privilege  of  being  governed 
*(  by  a  pcrfon  of  their  own  nation,  or  by  their  own  laws.  A 
"  certain  people,  for  a  long  time,  took  liberty,  for  the  cuftom 
"  of  wearing  a  long  beard.  Some  have  attached  this  name 
"  to  one  form  of  government,  and  have  excluded  from  it  all 
"  others.  Thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  republican  govern- 
"  ment,  have  placed  it  in  that  government ;  thofe  who  have 
"  enjoyed  a  monarchial  government,  have  given  it  to  a  mo- 
"  narchy.  In  fhort,  each  have  beftowed  the  appellation  of 
"  liberty  on  the  government  moil  conformable  to  their  cuf- 
"  toms,  and  their  inclinations  ;  and  as  in  a  republic  men 
"  have  not  always  before  their  eyes,  and  in  fo  preifi.ng  a  man- 
"  ner,  the  inftrumcnts  of  the  evils  of  which  they  complain, 
"  as  the  laws  appear  to  fpeak  more,  and  the  executors  of  the 
"  law  appear  to  fpeak  lefs  ;  it  is  common  to  place  it  in  re- 
il  publics,  and  to  exclude  it  from  monarchies.  And  as  in 
"  democracies  the  people  appear  to  do  pretty  near  what  they 
"  will,  liberty  has  been  confidered  as  belonging  peculiarly 
"  to  that  fort  of  government,  becaufe  the  fewer  of  the  people 
*'•'  has  been  confounded  T/rifh  the  liberty  of  the  people." 

JE.  d.  L.  I  xi.  c.  i. 
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"  facred  tinalienabh  imprefcriptible  rights  *,*' 
previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  all  govern- 
ment. "  'The  principle  which  is  to  direft  the 
"  claims  of  the  citizen"  muft  be  a  different 
thing  from  the  refult  of  the  laws  formed  in 
confequence  of  thefe  claims.  When  liberty  is 
declared  in  one  place,  to  be  "  a  natural  impre- 
"  fcriplible  right  of  man ;"  and  in  another,  to 
be  "  a  power  limited  by  law ;"  two  different 
forts  of  liberty  muft  be  meaned  ;  and  the  dif- 
tinclion  not  being  marked,  there  is  a  confuliou 
€>f  natural  liberty  with  civil  liberty.  To  make 
the  fame  thing  the  origin  and  principle  of  law, 
and  the  refult  and  confequence  of  the  laws,  is  a 
vicious  circle.  So  that  when  it  is  aflerted, 
fpeaking  of  Frenchmen  or  Europeans,  ,,that 
men  are  born,  and  always  continue,  free,  and  equal 
in  refpett  of  rights,  the  liberty  fpoken  of  is  not 
natural  liberty,  becaufe  under  every  govern- 
ment natural  liberty  rnufr.  have  been  already 
given  in  exchange  for  the  benefits  of  fociety  ; 
and  it  is  not  cfotl  liberty,  becaufe  civil  liberty, 
depending  upon  the  laws,  cannot  exift  before 
the  laws — What  liberty  then  is  it  ? 

The  equality  of  the  rights  of  man  is  fubjeft 
to  the  fame  difficulties.  If  this  equality  is  af- 
ferted  to  be  a  natural  right,  previous  to  the  injTi- 

*  See  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration. 

tutkn 


tution  of  focictyi  the  contrary  afTertion  is  {till 
more  probable  ;  for  in  a  pure  ftate  of  nature, 
right  and  power  feem  to  be  perfectly  equivalent 
terms;  prodding  a  fyftem  of  inequality  rather 
than  of  equality  *  ;  and  mfociety,  (as  is  immcr 
diately  afterwards  ftated  in  this  very  propoii- 
tion)  civil  diftinclions  muft  be  founded,  not  on 
natural  rights,  but  on  *<•  public  utility." 

The  fecond  part  of  this  grand  political  pro- 
blem, this  corner  ftone  of  the  immenfe  edifice 
of  univerfal  government,  is  nothing,  either  in 
fubftance  or  authority,  but  the  declaration  of  a 
particular  body  of  men,  in  regard  to  a  partial 
regulation  upon  which  their  own  authority  hap- 
pened at  that  moment  to  depend.  Asa  gene- 
ral pofition,  the  term  mould  obvioufly  have  been 
civil  inftitutions,  comprehending  every  kind  of 
civil  eftablifhment  as  well  as  that  of  perfonal 
di/linttions  ;  but  then  it  could  not  have  ferved 
the  particular  turn  for  which  it  -was  fabricated. 
Before  the  deputies  from  the  Tiers  Etat  to  the 
States  General  could  pretend  to  any  right  to  de- 
clare their  body  to  be  the  only  reprefentatives  of 
the  nation,  it  was  necefiary  to  vote  away  the 


*  Among  the  gregarious  or  doroeflicated  animals  there  is 
no  equality  —  The  ftrongeft  ftag  is  mafter  of  the  rut,  and  the 
t  cock  lord  of  the  dunhill, 
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civil  dijlinftions  upon  which  the  claims  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  States  were  founded.  So 
that  we  have  here  a  part  of  an  aflembly,  de- 
puted by  a  part  of  the  nation,  founding  its  au- 
thority upon  its  own  declaration,  and  giving  it- 
felf  univerfal  dominion  by  its  own  vote.  It  firft 
declares  that  all  civil  diftinctions  can  only  be 
founded  on  public  utility,  and  then  aflumes  to 
itfelf  (the  higheft  of  all  dijlinttions)  the  exclu- 
five  right  of  declaring  in  what  public  utility 
eonfifts ;  and  as  might  eafily  be  forefeen,  re- 
iblving  that  it  coniifts  in  placing  the  whole 
powers  of  the  fiate  in  their  own  hands — And 
tbts  declaration,  dictated  by  perfonal  intereft, 
and  directed  to  a  partial  purpofe,  is  proposed  to 
us  as  a  univerfal  principle  "  of  divine  origin  ;" 
*'  of  more  value  to  the  world  than  all  the  laws 
"  andjlatutes  that  have  yet  been  promulgated" 

II.  T'/je  end  of  all  political  ajjociations,  is,  the 
prefervaiion  of  the  natural  and  imprefcriptibk 
rights  of  man,  and  tkefe  rights  are  liberty ',  pro- 
perty-,  fecurity ',  and  refinance  of  cpprejjion. 

This  theorem  is  as  obfcure  and  indefinite  and 
difputable  as  the  laft.  It  is  at  leaft  as  probable 
to  fay — that  the  end  of  all  political  affociation  is 
the  happinefs  and  well-being  of  men  in  fociety  ; 
and  that  liberty,  property,  &c.  are  to  be  preferred 
as  far  as  they  contribute  to  the  general  happinefs. 
Y  Eefides 
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Bcfides  the  terms  liberty , :  property,  Jecurity,  are 
capable  of  a  variety  of  fignihcations. 

Liberty  is  one  of  the  means  of  happinefs,  but 
not  happinefs  itfelf.  It  is  only  good  as  it  gives 
the  power  of  enjoying  the  good  which  we  pol- 
iefs  ;  where  there  is  nothing  to  enjoy  it  is  ufe- 
lefs  ;  where  it  can  only  be  employed  in  doing 
evil  to  aurielves  or  others  it  is  pernicious.  A 
man  caft  away  upon  a  barren  rock  would  wilr 
lingly  exchange  his  liberty  for  confinement  in 
the  King's  Bench  prilon  ;  and  to  {hut  up  an 
idiot,  or  a  madman  is  an  acl  of  humanity.  Civil 
liberty  therefore  coniifrs  as  much  in  the  re- 
ftraint  as  in  the  exercife  of  natural  liberty ;  and 
iriufl  be  confidered  as  fccondary  to  happinefs; 
and  made  fubordinate  to  all  laws  and  inftitutions 
for  the  good  of  the  whole ;  left  by  facrificing 
every  thing  elfe  to  its  prefervation  it  (hould  be- 
come nothing  but  the  permifficn  to  be  mifera- 
ble.  "  Liberty,"  fays  Rouffeau,  "  mull:  al- 
**  ways  follow  the  fate  of  the  lawrs  ;  it  mu(t 
*'  reign  or  perrfh  with  them." 

How  exclufive/r^r/y  derives  from  the  na- 
tural rights  of  man,  I  think  it  would  be  more 
|han  difficult  to  fhew. 

Security  is  alfo  here  a  very  vague  term.  Se- 
curity from  external  enemies  depends  upon  the 
relative  flrength  and  courage  of  the  nation  ; 
fecurity  upon  each  otherppon  good  morals  and 
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ftrong  laws  powerfully  enforced.  "  It  is  the 
"  jlrength  of  the  ftate,"  fays  Roufleau,  "  which 
"  makes  the  fecurity  of  its  members." 

And  to  call  rejijlance  of  opprejjion  one  of  "  the 
**  ends  of  political  affociation,"  feems  little  lefs 
than  nonfenfe.  In  civil  fociety  the  natural  right 
of  refitting  particular  oppreffion  is  tranferred 
from  the  individual  to  the  laws  ;  and  for  the 
government  to  prefuppofe  in  itfelf  an  intention 
to  opprefs  the  people,  and  to  eftablim  a  right 
and  power  to  refin1  its  own  decrees,  feems  quite 
abfurd. 

III.  fbe  nation  is  effentially  the  fource  of  all  fo* 
ciety,  nor  can  any  individual  or  any  body  of  men 
be  entitled  to  any  authority  which  is  not  exprefsly 
derived  from  it. 

We  are  fomewhere  told,  that  Philip  the  Se- 
cond's fool  faid  to  him,  "  If  all  your  fubjects 
"  were  to  take  it  into  their  heads  to  fay  no  every 
*6  time  you  fay  yes,  and  yes  every  time  you 
"  fay  no,  where  would  be  then  Philip  ?  "  If 
this  fort  of  confent  is  here  alluded,  certainly  no 
law  or  power  or  fovereignty  can  exift  any  where 
without  it ;  but  if  an  exprejjed Went  is  intended, 
the  aflertion  is  fubjecl:  to  infinite  difficulty.  Is  it 
aflerted  of  what  is,  or  of  what  ought  to  be?  What? 
is  meaned  by  the  nation  ?  Every  individual  col- 
leclively,  or  a  majority  of  them  only  ?  If  the 
former,  how  is  the  opinion  of  each  to  be  collec- 
Y  2  ted 
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ted  fo  as  to  form  a  general  opinion  ?  If  the  lat- 
ter, how  is  the  majority  to  be  ascertained  ?  Is  a 
majority  of  one  voice,  for  inftance,  to  give  half 
the  nation  a  power  to  control  the  other  half?  * 
Thefe  are  not  mere  fubftitutes,  but  eflential  to 
underftanding  what  is  here  meaned  to  be  efla- 
blifhed.  And  this  pofition  after  all,  underftand 
it  how  you  will,  amounts  to  no  more  than  that 
a  democracy  is  the  only  legitimate  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  a  point  that  ever  has  been  and  ever 
•will  be  fubjecl:  to  eternal- difpute,  which  aflur- 
edly  neither  the  French  Abbe  nor  the  Ameri- 
can Ex-fecretary  are  commiffioned  to  determine. 
In  the  mean  time  individuals  and  bodies  of  men 
will  every  where  remain  infilled  to  all  the  au- 
thority given  to  them  by  the  laws  for  the  public 
utility,  as  long  as  they  receive  the  obedience, 
which  is  the  tacit  content  of  the  people,  what- 
ever is  the  form  or  may  have  been  the  begin- 
ning or  original  fource  of  the  government. 

IV.  Political  liberty  confifts  in  the  power  of  do- 
ing whatever  does  not  Injure  another.  The  exercife 
of  the  natural  rights  of  every  man  has  no  other 
limit  than  thofe  which  arc  ncceffary  to  fecure  to 
every  other  ?nan  the  free  exercife  of  thefe  RIGHTS  ; 
and  thefe  limits  are  determmable  only  by  the  law. 

*  See  what  is  faid  very  ingcnioufly  on  the  artificial  rights 
of  A  majority. in  the  Appeal,  £.  125,  &c. 

V.  fbt 


V.  T1  he  law  ought  to  prohibit  only  affions  hurt- 
ful tofociety.    What  is  not  prohibited  by  lawjhoidd 

not  be  hindered,  nor  ftould  any  one  be  compelled  to 
thai  which  the  law  does  not  require. 

Thefe  two  articles  taken  together  are  reduci- 
ble to  a  fhort  form- — 'That  good  government  con- 
Jifts  injujl  and  equitable  laws  ;  and  political  liberty 
in  the  power  of  doing  whatever  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  laws.—  Q._E.  D. 

But  the  good  Abbe,  by  introducing  natural 
rights,  and  confounding  them  with  civil  liberty 
— the  principles  of  government  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  law — has  contrived  to  render  thefe 
plain  truths  involved  and  obfcure. 

VI.  *T.he  law  is  an  exprcjjion  of  the  will  of  the 
community.     All  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur 
either  personally  or  by  their  reprefentatives  on  its 

formation.  It  JJiould  be  the  fame  to  all,  whether 
it  pretexts  or  puniJJjes  :  and  all,  being  equal  in  its 
fight^  are  equally  eligible  to  all  honours^  places^ 
and  employments,  according  to  their  different  abili- 
ties,  without  any  other  dijlinftion  than  that  created 
by  their  virtues  and  talents. 

The  definition  of  the  law  contained  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article  is  at  beft  vague  and  in- 
complete. A  complete  definition  is  exclusively 
applicable  to  the  thing  defined,  and  to  nothing 
elie  ;  but  every  exprejjion  of  the  will  of  the  com- 
is  certainly  not  a  law :  there  may  be 

an 


an  exprejjion  of  the  will  of  the  community  for  war, 
or  for  peace  ;  for  the  removal  of  a  minifter,  or 
for  the  reform  of  any  particular  abufe  ;  and 
though  the  exprejjion  of  the  will  of  the  community, 
when  ftrong  and  general,  will  and  ought  to  be 
effe&ual  for  thefe  purpofes,  this  exprejjion  of  the 
'will  of  the  community  does  not  conflitute  and  can* 
not  be  called  a  law.  And  this  definition  fails, 
not  only  in  the  want  of  general  application,  but 
in  the  want  of  general  truth ;  for  except  in  a 
limple  democracy,  the  law  never  is  or  can  be  the 
exprejjion  of  the  will  of  the  WHOLE  community  ; 
but  the  expreffions  of  the  wills  of  that  part  of 
the  community  delegated  or  otherwife  appointed 
for  the  purpofe  of  framing  laws. 

A  law  may  perhaps  be  defined  to  be  "  a  ge- 
"  neral,  promulgated  regulation,  for  the  benefit 
*'  of  the  community;  enforced  by  the  powers 
"  of  the  laws  ;"  and  the  law  to  be  "  the  ag- 
"  gregate  fcnfe  of  all  thefe  regulations  :"  and 
the  alien t  of  the  people  to  the  laws  is  proved  by 
their  obedience  to  them. 

The  fame  confufion  of  the  right  of  making 
laws,  with  the  power  of  executing  them,  and 
with  the  jultice  of  their  principle,  is  continued 
through  this  article.  Let  us  endeavour  to  dif- 
entangle  them. 

The  eftablimed  and  exifHng  law,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  origin,  is  only  an  exprejjion 

of 
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of  the  will  of  the  whole  community,  as  it  is  af- 
fented  to  by  tacit  acquiefcence  ;  otherwife  it 
would  be  neceflary  for  every  fucceflive  member 
of  the  community  to  exprefs  his  formal  content 
to  each  of  them  refpe&ively. 

When  it  is  faid  that:  "  all  citizens  haVe  a  ri^ht 
"  to  concur  either  perfonally  or  bv  their  repre- 
"  fentathes  in  the  formation  of  every  law,"  two 
modes  of  legiflation,  varying  mod  eilentially' 
from  each  other,  are  propofed  us  equivalent,  and 
of  indifferent  choice.  According  to  the  princi- 
ple here  laid  down,  the  right  of  choolmg  whe- 
ther he  will  legiflate  in  his  own  perfon  d  / 
deputy  mull  always  continue  perfonally  to  re» 
fide  in  each  individual  citizen.  The  will  of  each 
and  every -one  muft- therefore  be  clearly  and  ex- 
prefs ly  announced  before,  in  this  view,  any 
body  of  delegates  can  be  ccnfidered  as  ?.  com- 
pleat  reprefentation  of  all,  and  competent  to 
difpofe  of  the  general  volition.  Nay  more, 
thefe  citizens  may  refume  the  power  of  legif- 
lating  perfonally  whenever  they  pleafe,  or  fcni- 
rate  themfelves  into  feveral  communities, 
legrflating  in  its  own  manner,  if  they  c 
agree  upon  any  common  mode  ;  fo  that  ac- 
cording to  this  principle  no  fixed  or  pennanr 
o;overnment  can  ever  be  eftablifhed  *  ;  and  the 


*  Upon  the  22d  of  December,  1791,  on  the  king's  rejec- 
tion 
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word  citizen  is  employed  to  fignify  a  member 
of  the  community,  before  the  formation  of  its 
conftitution,  or  form  of  government ;  whereas 
the  fenfe  of  the  word  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  fome  previous  eftablifhcd  order  of  things ; 
nnd  has  therefore  never  been  the  fame  in  any 
two  governments  that  have  cxifted. 

That,  the  law  Jhould  ,bc  the  fame  to  all,  is  felf- 
evident  ;  for  a  rule  that  does  not  bind  the  whole 
community  is  not  a  law,  but  a  partial  regula- 
tion. The  arbitrary  decree  of  a  tyrant,  is  a  comT 
mandment,  and  not  a  law, 

That  rewards  and  punijhments  ought  to  be 
equally  difpenfed,  is  alfo  obvious  ;  becaule  they 
are  difpenfed  by  the  law.  But  though  all  men 
are  equal '  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  it  does  not 
therefore  follow,  that  all  men  are  equally  eligible 
to  all  honours,  places,  and  employments ;  becaufe 
thefe,  not  being  amongft  the  natural  rights  re- 
tained under  the  new  fandHon  of  fociety,  no 
man  has  any  claim  upon  them  in  right  of  his 
abilities,  or  virtues,  or  talents — becaufe  they  are 
feldom  calculated  as  rewards — becaufe  they  are 
not  conferred  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  perfons 

tion  of  the  decree  againft  the  non-juring  ecclefiaftic's,  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  National  Aflembly  actually  moved  to  propofe  the 
decree  to  be  fanclioned  by  the  electors  of  the  eighty-three  de- 
partments !  and  the  municipality  of  Mayenne  executed  the 
decree,  notwithftanding  it  did  not  pafs  into  a  law  ! 

executing 
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executing  the  government  under  the  laws  ;  nnd 
becaufe,  According  to  the  very  principles  laid 
down  here,  diftinftions  are  exceptions  from  the 
natural  equality  of  man,  to  which  no  man  can 
claim  any  right,  and  which  can  therefore  be 
only  founded  on  public  Utility  ;  and  being  created 
by  fociety  for  its  convenience  and  advantage  only, 
are  to  be  given  in  the  way  moft  likely  to  con- 
tribute to  the  end  for  which  they  were  inftituted, 
without  regard  to  any  other  confederation  *. 

VII.  No  man  fhould  be  accufed,  arrejled,  or  held 
in  confinement,  except  in  cafes  determined  by  the 
taw,  and  according  to  the  form  which  it  has  pre- 
fer-Ibed,  (copied  from  our  great  charter.)  All 
who  promote,  fetich,  or  execute,  or  caufe  to  be  exe- 
cuted, arbitrary  orders  ought  to  be  punljhed,  and 

*  D'Alembert  gives  a  good  reafon  whydiftinftionsmuftbe 
given  to  birth  and  fortune  rather  than  to  talents. 

"  Les  hpmmes  ne  pouvant  etre  egaux,  il  eft  neceflaire 
"  pour  que  la  difference  entre  les  uns  etles  autres  foit  ailuree 
"  &  paifible,  qu'elle  foit  appuyee  fur  des  avantages  qui  ne 
"  puilftnt  etre  ni  difpules  ni  nies:  or  c'eft  ce  qu'on  trouve 
"  dans  la  naiflance  &  dans  la  fortune." 

EjJ'ai  fur  les  Gens  de  Lettres. 

In  another  place  he  adds,  "  Quandl'auteur  (Montefquieu) 
"  parle  de  1'egalite  dans  les  democracies  il  n'entend  pas  une 
"  egalite  extreme,  abfolue,  &  par  confequent  chimerique  ; 
"  il  entcnd  cet  heureux  equilibre  qui  rend  tous  les  citoyens 
"  egalement  foumis  aux  iois  et  egalement  interefles  a  les 
'*  obferver."  Analyfe  de  TEfprltdes  Lolx. 

2.  every 
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every  citizen  called 'upon  or  apprehended  according 
to  the  law  ought  immediately  to  obey  and  renders 
himfelf  culpable  'by  refjlance.  That  is,  tranflated 
into  common  language,  the  laws  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  and  thofe  who  refill:  the  laws  ought  to 
be  punimed.— Q^E.  D. 

VI If.  rfhe  Jaw  ought  to  impofe  no  other  penal- 
ties but  Juch  as  are  abfolufely  and  evidently  necef- 
fary  ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  punijhed  but  In  virtue 
of  a  law  promulgated  before  the  offence  and  legally 
applied. 

The  firft  part  of  this  article  prefcribes  a  jufr 
and  humane  regulation  of  penal  laws  ;  the  fe- 
cond  may  admit  of  a  doubt*. 

IX.  Every  man  being  prefumed  innocent  till  he 

has  been  convltted,  whenever  his  detention  becomes 

ind/fpenfable,  all  rigour  to  him,  more  than  is  necef- 

Jary    to  fecure   his  pcrfon,  ought  to  fye  provided 

again/I  by  law. 

It  were  well  if  this  article  were  engraved 
upon  the  walls  of  every  legiflative  aflembly 
room,  and  every  court  of  criminal  judicature  in 
the  world. 

*  "  L'ufage  des  pcuplesles  plus  libres  qui  aient  jamais  ere 
*'  fur  la  terre  me  fait  croire  qu'il  y  a  dcs  cas  ou  il  faut  mettrc 
'*  pour  un  moment  un  veile  fur  la  liberte  comme  Ton  cache 
4<  les  ftatues  des  dieux." 

Ejp.  des  La'ix.  /.  xii.  c .  xix.  fur  Jes  bills  appelles-d'atteindre* 

X.  No 


X.  No  man  ought  to  be  molejled  on  account  of 
his  opinions,  not  even  on  account  of  his  religious 
opinions,  provided  his  avowal  of  them  dees  not  dif- 
turb  the  public  order  ejlablified  by  law. 

Di&ated  by  reafon  and  common  ienfe. 

XL  The  unreftrained  communication  of  thoughts 
and  opinions  being  one  of  the  mojl  precious  rights 
of  man,  every  citizen  may  fpeak  write,  and  pub •> 
llj]j  freely,  provided  he  is  refponfble  for  the  abufe 
of  this  liberty  In  cafes  determined  by  the  law. 

Equally  reaibnable  and  true. 

XII.  A  public  force  being  necejfary  to  give  fe- 
curity  to  the  rights  of  men  and  of  citizens,   that 

force  is  Inftituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  community r, 
and  not  J or  the  particular  benefit  of  the  per f on  with 
whom  It  is  enlrujled, 
A  truth. 

XIII.  A  common  contribution  being  necejfary  for 
the  fupport  of  the  public  force,  and  for  defraying 
the  other  expences  of  government,  it  ought  to  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  members  of  the  community 
according  to  their  abilities, 

Another  truth. 

XIV.  Every  citizen  has  a  right,  either  by  him- 
felf  or  his  reprefentaiive,  to  a  free  voice  In  deter- 
mining the  necejjity  of  public  contributions,  the  ap- 
propriation of  them,  and  their  amount  +  mode  ofaf- 

Jsfinent  and  duration. 

z  2  The 
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The  right  of  the  people,  by  thcmfeives  or 
their  reprefentatives,  in  every  free  government, 
to  propofeandaffent  to  taxes,  or  in  other  words 
to  tax  themfelves,  feems  to  be  confequent  upon 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ail  civil 
ioc\ety—fecttrity  of  property.  Society  having 
originally  guaranteed  to  every  man  this  pro- 
perty, cannot  afterwards  touch  it  without  his 
confent ;  and  taxes  being  nothing  more  than  a 
general  contribution  for  the  public  advantage, 
the  people  have  a  right  to  judge  for  themfelves, 
whether  the  benefit  propoied  be  equal  to  the 
tax  propofed,  and  to  make  the  purchafe  or  not 
as  they  fee  fit.  And  this  is  a  right  of  which 
the  people  ought  to  be  above  all  others  tena- 
cious ;  for  a  nation  that  fubmits  to  be  taxed  at 
the  will  of  perfons  benefited  by  the  tax,  and  not 
paying  the"  tax,  hold  their  liberty  *  on  a  very 
precarious  foundation. 

XV.  Every  community  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  all  its  agents  an  account  of  their  conducl. 

This  pofition  is  too  vague  and  general  to  con- 
vey any  practical  or  precife  idea.  What  is 
meaned  by  a  community  ?  the  whole  nation  ?  or 
any  particular  body  of  men  incorporated  under 
the  law  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  people  have  a 

*  Nothing  has  evei^  appeared  to  me  more  juft-  than  the 
<auic  of  refiftance  in  America. 

right 
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right  to  call  their  reprefentatives  to  account;  or 
that  the  legiflative  power  poifefles  this  right 
over  the  executive  power ;  or  does  it  mean  no 
more  than  -that  all  public  officers  ought  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  for  mifconduct  ? 

XVI.  Every  community  in  which  a  feparation 
of  powers  and  a  Jecurity  of  rights  is  not  provided 
for  'wants  a  conftitution. 

As  every  conftitution  confifls  in  the  dijiribu- 
tlon  of  the  different  powers.^  and  in  the  laws  giv- 
ing and  fecuring  rights  ;  the  general  truth  of  this 
poiition  cannot  be  denied ;  but  this  feparation  of 
powers  ought  furdy  to  have  been  farther  ex- 
plained :  a  popular  declaration  of  rights  ought  to 
be  intelligible  to  all,  and  very  few  I  believe  will 
underftand  what  is  meaned  by  a  feparation  of 
powers.  "  All  is  loft,"  fays  Montefquieu,  "  if  the 
"  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body  of  the  principal 
*'  men  or  nobles,  or  of  the  people,  exercifethe 
"  three  powers,  that  of  making  laws — that  of 
"  executing  the  public  refolutions— -and  that  of 
"  judging  the  crimes  and  differences  of  particu- 
"  lars."  Were  the  framers  of  this  declaration 
afraid  to  explain  themfelves  on  this  important 
fubjea  \ 

If  a  feparation  of  powers  is  fo  effential  to  the 
exigence  of  a  conftitution^  why  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  feparation  laid  down  among  thefe 

funda- 
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fundamental  pofitions  ?  -Are  we  not  led. '.tq 
fufpe£t  from  this  filence,  that  the  National  Af- 
fembly  meaned  to  come  to  this  feparatiou  a^« 
late  and  as  little  as  might  be  found  poffible  ? 
Would  to  God  the  executive  and  judicial  powers 
daily  exercifed  by  the  legiflative  aflembly  did 
not  give  too  much  force  to  this  fufpicion  *. 

XVII.  'The  right  to  property  being  inviolable  and 
facred  no  one  ought  to  be  deprived  of  it,  except  in 
cafe 3  of  evident  public  neccffity,  legally  afcer- 
tainedj  and  on  condition  of  a  previous  jujl  in- 
demnity. 

This  article  fo  far  from  being  evidently  true 
as  a  general  pofition,  or  confequent  upon  what 
has  gone  before,  has,  I  think,  a  fufpicious 
afpect,.  If  the  right  to  property  is  inviolable  and 
facred,  by  what  fort  of  legality  is  that  public 
neceflity  to  be  afcertaintd  by  \vhich  its  inviola- 
bility and  facred  character  at  once  ceafes  ;  or  to 
whom  is  the  right  to  be  intrufted  to  fi^end  or 
take  away  rights  that  are  declared  inviolable  and 
facred  ?  I  know  that  in  free  governments  the 
legiflature  fometimes  obliges  individuals  to 
fell  fome  fmall  parts  of  their  property  to  pro- 
cure fome  great  public  convenience,  but  I  confefs, 

*  In  December' 1 791,  one  Le  Tailleushad  his  houfe  vio- 
lated, and  his  perfon  and  papers  feized  by  an  order  from  a 
committee  of , the  National  Aflembly. 

I  have 
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I  have  always  coniidered  the  exercife  of  this 
power  rather  justified  by  the  fmallaefs  of  the  in- 
jury, than  by  any  principle  of  juftice.  The 
principle  laid  down  in  this  article  is  befides  evi- 
dently in  contradidtion  with  that  of  Article 
XIV. 

I  think  I  have  fhewn,  that  in  this  Declara- 
tion of  Rights  the  abftraft  philofophical  princi- 
ples are  all  at  beft  problematical  and  obfcure ; 
but  the  danger  of  their  uncertainty  is  for  the 
moil:  part  obviated  by  the  practical  application  of 
them — the  real  claims.  And  there  is  not  one  of 
thefe  real  claims  which  every  Englifhman  will 
not  inftantly  recognife  as  his  conftitutional  right 
inherited  from  his  fathers,  and  fettled  upon  his 
children — that  all  men  fiould  be  equally  bound-  by 
the  law — that  every  man  fiould  have  the  power  of 
doing  every  thing  which  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
— that  no  man  Jkould  be  imprifoned  or  otherwife 
molejhd  but  as  the  law  prefcribes — religious  tole- 
ration— liberty  of  the  prefs—tkat  taxes  Jbould  be 
equally  laid— and  laid  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
people< — that  the  agents  or  miniflers  of  the  govern- 
ment Jhould  be  amenable  to  public  impeachment — 
the  inviolability  of  private  property — are  all  the 
long-eftabliflied  rights  of  Englifhmen. 

The  foundations  of  our  conftitution  are  deep 
and  ftrong:  they  are  laid  in  education  and 
habit,  in  manners  and  religion,  in  cuftom  and 

opinion 


opinion  ;  they  are  farther  ftrengthened  by  our 
fentiments  and  affection,  by  refpect  and  vene- 
ration, by  filial  piety  and  parental  regard,  by 
patriot  pride,  and  public  honour,  and  national 
glory.  The  Britiih  conftitution,  like  her  native 
oak,  the  fymbol  and  the  inftrument  of  her  na- 
val pre-eminence,  ftrikes  its  roots  as  deep  into 
the  earth  as  it  extends  its  branches  towards 
heaven.  The  ftorms  of  faction  or  the  blafts  of 
arbitrary  power  may  agitate  its  head,  but  can- 
not difturb  its  balis.  After  contending  with  a 
world  in  arms,  it  fYill  flourishes  in  full  vigour 
and  beauty  ;  and  will  remain  to  give  melter  to 
generations  yet  unborn  *. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  government  in 
France  is,  I  fear,  neither  fo  deeply  laid,  norcon- 
ftructed  of  iuch  folid  and  durable  materials.  By 
fixing  their  conftitution  upon  difputable  abftract 
notions,  fuch  as  the  natural  and  original  equality 
or  unity  of  man,  they  feem  not  only  to  have  taken 
fandy  and  fluctuating  ground,  but  to  have  laid 
their  foundations  as  it  were  above-ground  ;  open 
to  every  injury,  and  expofed  to  every  attack.  In 
focieties,  fuch  as  they  are,  and  mutt  ever  be, 


juae  quantum  vertice  in  auras 
s,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit ; 
Ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra  neque  imbres 
Convellunt ;  immota  manet ;  multofque  perannos 
Multa  \  irum  volveas  durando  fecula  vincit • 


where 
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where  commerce  and  the  arts  and  the  confe- 
quent  inequalities  of  fortunes  and  conditions 
exift,  the  practice  will  remain  at  perpetual  vari- 
ance with  thefe  principles;  which  cannot  there- 
fore by  any  mellownefs  of  time  be  brought  to 
mix  or  affimilate  \vitK  the  common  feelings  and 
opinions  of  men.  Inftead  of  uniting  the  exift- 
ing  forces  in  onejfopj,  they  are  placed  in  eter- 
nal oppofition  and  contention  with  each  other. 
It  is  made  the  permanent  intereft  of  the  power- 
ful to  deftroy  ;  and  of  the  rich  to  corrupt ;  and 
confequently  of  the  people  to  remain  in  a  per- 
petual flate  of  warfare  *. 

The 

*  The  following  melancholy  picture  of  the  a£lual  ftate  of 
this  regenerated  nation  was  exhibited  at  the  Jacobin  club  on 
the  1 8th  of  December,  1791,  by  Mr.  Rhcederer,  one  of  the 
principal  managers  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  leading  orator 
in  the  conflitutive  aflembly- 

"  We  have  not  peace ;  and  yet  we  have  not  began  the 
"  war." 

"  We  are  at  war ;  for  the  rebels  without  are  in  arms, 
"  are  organifed  in  legions  ;  for  they  have  declared  chiefs  ; 
"  for  thefe  chiefs  have  published  manifeftoes." 

"  We  are  at  war  ;  for  Frenchmen  are  vexed  and  infulted 
"  in  alt  the  neighbouring  nations." 

"  We  are  at  war ;  for  what  are  our  revolted  priefts,  what 
"  are  our  antipatriot  clubs,  but  difguifed  fedlions  of  the 
"  army  at  Coblentz.  ?" 

"  We  are  at  war ;  not  indeed  at  open  war,  and  why  ? 

"  becaufe  we  are  undermined,,  becaufe  we  are  infulted,  be- 

"  caufe  we  are  outraged,  with  the  fame  impunity  as  if  w« 

A  a  "  were 
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The  only  government  we  read  of,  which 
took  the  natural  equality  of  man  for  its  bads, 
is  the  republic  of  Sparta ;  and  there  the  equa- 
lity was  not  abflraft  and  nominal,  but  real  and 

effec- 

"  were  already  conquered ;  becaufe  to  treat  us  as  van- 
"  quifhed  it  is  unneceilary  to  be  at  the  rifle  or  trouble  to 
"  vanquifh  us." 

"  What  is  the  peculiar  characleriftic  of  this  war  ?  Is  it 
"  {imply  a  foreign  war  r  a  war  of  king  againft  king,  or  even 
"  of  people  againft  people  ?  No  ;  it  is  a  war  of  man  againft 
"  man,  of  Frenchman  againft  Frenchman,  of  brother  againft 
"  brother,  combined  with  a  war  of  prince  againft  nation. 
n  It  is  a  civil  war  combined  with  a  foreign  war." 

"  It  is  a  war  of  nobility  againft  equality,  of  privilege 
"  againft  the  common  condition,  of  all  the  vices  againft 
"  public  and  private  morals,  of  every  fort  of  tyranny  againft 
"  every  fort  of  liberty  and  fecurity." 

"  The  moft  dangerous  party  of  our  enemies  are  in  the 
"  very  midft  of  us  ;  they  are  mafked  and  difguifed.  The 
"  patriot  may  eafily  diftinguifh^them  by  certain  figns  and 
"  tokens  which  betray  the  ariftocratift,  but  the  law  con- 
"  founds  them ;  and  the  conftitution  of  which  they  are  the 
"  enemies  allures  to  them  all  the  liberties  eftabliflied  for  ci- 
"  tizens;  the  liberty  to  write,  to  fpeak,  to  go  and  come;  the 
"  liberty  of  religious  worfhip  ;  all  the  liberties  which  the 
"  conftitution  guarantees  to  all  thofe  who  engage  under  it, 
"  are  fhared  by  thofe  who  abhor  the  conftitution,  and  made 
"  ufe  of  by  them  againft  it ;  our  enemies  find  in  theconfti- 
"  tution  itfelf  their  arms  againft  the  conftitution.  The  con- 
"  ftitution  is  the  arfenal  of  the  cbunter-Revolution." 

*'  This,  gentlemen,  yci:  perceive  is  an  abfurd  and  deftnuc- 
"  tive  order  of  things;  but  as  long  as  what  is  called  peace 
4(  continues,  fo  long  muft  this  evil  endure  in  activity" — 

When 
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effectual.    Lycurgus  faw   that    the  equality  of 


could  not  confift  with  inequality  of  poflef- 
fions.  He  therefore  vefted  all  property  in  the 
community,  aboliming  exciufive  property  in  in- 
dividuals ;  and  to  prevent  all  poffibility  of  acqui- 
ring perfonal  riches,  he  forbade  the  ufe  of  lilver 
and  gold,  and  the  introduction  of  commerce  and 
the  fine  arts.  All  men  received  a  common 
education  at  the  public  expence  ;  were  cloathed 
alike  at  the  public  charge  ;  and  ferved  with  the 
fame  food  at  public  tables  ;  and  the  importation 
of  philofophers  was  ftrictly  prohibited. 

To  keep  in  view  and  give  con  {knt  action  to 
that  fentiment  which  was  wholly  to  convert 
the  man  into  the  citizen,  a  general  public  difci- 
pline,  and  a  very  fevere  one  too,  was  instituted  ; 
and  every  citizen  of  man's  eflate  was  equally 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  legiflative  govern- 
ment, which  he  was  not  allowed  to  delegate  the 
ufe  of  to  another,  but  actually  executed  in  his 
own  perfon  ;  and  he  was  riot  only  eligible  to 
all  public  offices  and  employments,  but  bound 

When  a  mathematician,  after  working  his  diagram,  finds 
the  produce  to  be  an  abfurdity,  he  returns  back  from  whence 
he  fet  out,  certain  that  there  is  an  errour  fomewhere.  If  the 
Revolution  has  generated  an  abfurd  and  dejlrufilve  trder  ef 
things,  only  to  be  cured  hy  war  ;  does  not  Mr.  Rhoedercr  -x  in 
to  fufpec"l  that  there  has  been  want  of  vvifdom  in  its  direction 
and  conduct  ? 

A  a  2  to 
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to  execute  them.  Here  the  principle  and  the 
pra&ice  were  in  perfect  unifon.  And  what  was 
the  immediate  and  neceffary  confequence  of  this 
extreme  and  forced  equality  ?  The  moft  horri- 
ble and  "abominable  of  all  inequalities  among 
men.  Thefe  free  and  equal  citizens  were  not' 
afhamed  to  have  their  ordinary  wants  adminif- 
tered  to  by  SLAVES.  The  Helots,  nearly  twice  as 
numerous  as  the  citizens,  were  the  moil  abject 
of  flaves  ;  and  the  cruel  indignity  with  which 
they  were  treated  became  proverbial  over  all 
Greece. 

If  civil  equality  could  not  be  eftablimed  in  an 
order  of  things  where  every  thing  was  facri- 
ficed  to  it,  without  defpoiling  another  race  of 
people  of  their  humanity  ;  if  to  prevent  the  dif- 
tinctions  of  high  and  low  it  became  neceffary  to 
inflitute  the  diftinclions  of  mafter  and  flave ; 
how  can  the  equality  of  man  in  fociety  be  made 
the  principle  of  a  government,  admitting  the 
moft  effential  and  operative  of  all  inequalities 
the  inequality  of  fortunes  and  poffeffions  ?  In 
fuch  a  government  the  principle  and  the  prac- 
tice muft  remain  a  perpetual  exifHng  contradic- 
tion. Wherever  there  is  a  right  of  exclufive 
property,  where  it  is  allowable  to  accumulate 
the  eftablimed  figns  of  traffic,  where  commerce 
and  the  imitative  and  ornamental  arts  are  culti- 
vated, men  muft  be  divided  into  rich  and  poor  ; 

the 


the  original  and  inexhauftible  fources  from 
which  all  other  civil  diftinctions  fpontaneoufly 
and  neceflarily  flow. 

Roufleau  has  very  truly  obferved,  that  to 
enrich  one  man  many  mufl  be  impoverished ;  fo 
that  the  number  of  the  relative  poor  will  al- 
ways much  exceed  that  of  the  rich ;  now  if 
ever  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  "  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  Citizens," 
(hould  come  to  be  understood  in  the  fenfe  and 
to  the  extent  given  to  it  in  Thomas  Paine's 
pamphlet,  that  moment  will  this  natural  majo- 
rity of  the  nation  be  authorifed.  to  aflemble  in  a 
body,  and  to  addrefs  their  "  national  conftitu- 
"  tive  aflembly,"  or  their  "  national  legifla- 
"  tive  aflembly,"  or  any  other  aflembly  of  their 
delegates,  in  the  following  language.  —  "  You 
have  told  us  that  all  men  are  born  equal  and  always 
continue  equal  in  refpeft  of  their  rights — that  the 
equal  rights  of  man  are  imprefcriptible  and  divine. 
But  when  you  tell  us  that  our  rights  are  equal, 
without  giving  us  the  benefits  and  advantages 
naturally  resulting  from  equality  of  rights,  you 
are  either  ignorant  or  weak,  or  cowardly  or 
infincere.  If  we  have  a  right  to  equality  give  it 
us  ;  if  we  have  not,  do  not  mock  us  with  vain 
claims  which  you  cannot  or  will  not  realize. 
This  is  adding  infult  to  injuftice.  Upon  your 
own  principles  what  right  have  any  among  you 
*  to 
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to  arrogate  to  yourfelves  an  unequal  fhare  of 
the  good  things  of  the  world  ?  Every  time  you 
drive  to  this  afiembly  in  a  warm  eaiy  carriage, 
.while  the  man  behind  is  drenched  with  the 
rain  or  benumbed  with  the  cold,  you  are 
guilty  of  a  grofs  and  palpable  violation  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man  ;  and  whenever  you  fit  down 
to  a  luxurious  and  fuperabundant  table,  while  a 
neighbouring  family  are  in  want  of  a  decent  and 
fufficient  meal,  your  conftitution  fuffers  a  tem- 
porary fufpenfion.  You  have  abolifhed  per- 
fonal  diftinftions  which  were  nothing,  and  have 
left  untouched  the  real  and  effectual  diftinctions 
of  poor  and  rich,  from  which  all  the  reft  are  ulti- 
mately derived  and  fupported.  How  dare  you 
Tinder  the  pretence  of"  the  equal  rights  of  man" 
make  laws  and  iflue  decrees  to  maintain  the 
moil  flagrant  and  grievous  of  all  inequalities  ? 
If  men  are  born  equal  and  derive  their  equal 
rights  immediately  from  God,  by  what  fort 
of  impious  right  does  any  man  lay  claim  to 
an  unequal  iliare  of  the  common  benefits 
given  by  the  common  father  equally  to  all 
LI*  children;  What  right  has  any  man  to 
.>I:int  a  hedge  or  build  a  wall  to  exclude  ano- 

froai    the  general  gifts  of  nature  ?     You 
e    acknowledged    our     equal    rights,    and 

left  us  with  all  the   wants  and  diftrerles 
and   -hardships   belonging    to    the    worft    de- 
gree 


gree  of  inequality.  If  the  goods  of  the  world 
were  before  unequally  diftributed,  at  leaft 
they  exifted  in  the  country,  and  a  portion  of 
them  might  be  obtained  by  iuduilry  and  inge- 
nuity ;  but  .inftead  of  equalizing  the  pofle£- 
fion  you  have  only  leflened  the  quantity; 
you  have  impoverifhed  the  rich  without  any 
benefit  to  the  poor ;  inftead.  of  bettering  our 
general  condition  you  have  made  it  wcrfe ; 
inftead  of  feeding  us  with  real  beef  and  por- 
ter, you  would  -fatisfy  our  neceffities  with 
a  mouthful  of  moonfhine.  By  what  fort  of 
confent  your  pretended  delegation  was  at 
firft  eftablimed ;  by  what  authority  we  were 
ever  obliged  to  delegate  our  right  of  legiflat- 
ing  for  ourfelves  to  any  man  or  number  of 
men,  inftead  of  exercifing  it  in  our  own  per- 
fon  we  will  not  now  enquire.  You  will  not, 
to  be  fure,  deny  the  right  we  have  to  fuper- 
fede  our  delegation  and  legiflate  for  ourfelves 
whenever  we  pleafe  *  ;  and  we  claim  the  in- 
ftant  exercife  of  it ;  return  to  your  families 

and 

*  I  here  invite  Mr.  Paine  to  folve  a  queftion  upon  which 
the  legality  of  the  prefent  conftitution  in  France  fundamen- 
tally depends. 

After  having  declared,  (Declar.  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  ar- 
ticle VI.)  "  That  the  law  is  the  expreflion  of  the  general 
«*  will,  and  that  all  citizens  have  a  right  to  concur/, 
**  tr  by  their  representatives  in  its  formation." — What  right 

had 
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and  occupations ;  we  difmifs  you  from  our 
fervice ;  we  will  at  this  moment  legiflate 
for  ourfelves.  If  the  principle  of  our  new 
conftitution  is  to  be  productive  of  any  good, 
it  is  high  time  that  we  fhould  begin  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  it ;  if  our  rights  are  equal  fo 
{hall  be  our  pofteffions.  We  will  make  an 
equal,  which  is  the  only  equitable,  diftribu- 
tion  of  all  things,  and  then  we  may  perhaps 
delegate  fbme  of  you  again  to  fuperintend 
the  execution  of  our  decree  ;  for  little  legif- 
lation  will  be  neceflary  when  all  things  are 
in  common. 

Here  is  the  nation  In  its  original  character,  not 
delegated  but  met,  to  conjiitute  for  itfelf;  guided  by 
no  rule  but  the  Illuminating  divine  principle  of  the 
equal  rights  of  man ;  ar^d  claiming  by  jufl  reafon 
a' full  and  perfect  right  to  all  that  can  be  made 
to  refult  from  this  great  and  prolific  principle. 
If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  world  clear,  it  is  that 
thefe  men  would  argue  confequently,  and  wifely 
too,  upon  the  premifes  laid  down  in  Rights  of 
Man.  If  the  principle  be  true,  let  its  natural 
and  legitimate  offspring  be  acknowledged  and 
fupported. 


had  an  aflembly,  delegated  according  to  ancient  and  abufive. 
forms,  to  decide,  as  it  does  (Conftitut.  title  III.  art.  I.) 
"  That  the  nation,  from  whom  alone  emanates  all  the  powers, 
"  can  only  exercife  them  by  delegation." 

The 
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The  republican  landed  and  monied  gentry  of 
the  north  of  Ireland,  have,  it  is  fold,  circulated 
20,000  Rights  of  Man  at  twopence  a-piece.  I 
recommend  to  their  attention  the  following 
fhort  addrefs,  which  they  may,  if  they  pleafe, 
difpenfe  at  a  farthing. 

"  To  all  Servants,  Labourers,  Handicrafts- men, 
*'  and  Manufacturers. 

"  Now  or  never,  my  boys  ! 

"  You  muft  know,  my  honeft  friends,  that 
€i  your  mafters  and  landlords  have  found  out 
"  that  the  king,  and  the  lords,  and  bilhops, 
"  and  parliament  men,  ought  to  be  all  put 
"  down,  becaufe,  as  we  are  told  in  the  holy 
"  fcriptures,  God  has  made  all  men  alike  ;  and 
*'  this  is  very  true  ;  for  is  not  one  man  made  of 
44  juft  the  fame  flefh  and  blood  as  another  ?  Are 
*'  not  your  matters  and  landlords  as  good  men 
"  as  lords  ?  and  are  not  you  as  good  men  as 
"  either  of  them  ?  To  be  fure  you  are. 

"  I  hope  all  of  you  have  read  a  new  book, 
"  called  Rights  of  Man,  or  elfe  got  fomebody 
**  to  read  it  to  you.  This  book  mews  as  clear 
"  as  the  fun  at  noon  day,  that  all  men  ought  to 
**  be  equal  now,  the  fame  as  God  made  them  at 
*«  firft ;  and  that  kings  and  bifhops,  and  lords 
B  b  "  and 
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"  and  gentlemen,  are  all  downright  inventions 
"  of  the  devil.  Now,  my  boys,  God  certainly 
"  no  more  made  landlords  and  mailers  than  he 
*'  did  lords  and  gentlemen  ;  and  for  my  part  I 
"  believe  the  devil  had  a  greater  hand  in  thefe 
**  than  in  the  others,  when  I  think  how  many 
"  hard  landlords  and  bad  mailers  there  are  in 
"  the  world.  \Vhen  God  had  made  the  world 
"  he  gave  the  fruits  of  the  earth  alike  to  all, 
"  but  the  land  to  nobody  ;  and  if  fo,  is  it  not  a 
*'  very  hard  cafe  when  any  of  you  has  planted 
"  an  acre  of  potatoes  with  the  labour  of  his 
"  hands  and  the  fweat  of  his  brow  that  he  dares 
"  not  dig  one  of  them  to  fave  himfelf  and  his 
"  family  from  ftarving  ?  To  be  lure  it  is,  and 
"  a  very  wicked  thing  too." 

"  This  book  alfo  (hews  as  plain  as  can  be, 
"  that  you  have  no  need  to  mind  the  laws,  be- 
"  caufe  they  were  made  by  men  who  are  dead 
**  and  gone  ;  and  you  know  very  well  that  the 
"  dead  have  no  bufinefs  at  all  to  govern  the 
"  living. 

"  And  then  it  proves  that  any  greater  num- 
"  her  of  people  may  make  any  laws  they 
"  pleafe  for  the  reft ;  and  you  are  to  be  fure 
*'  thirty  or  forty  to  one  againil  the  gentlefolks; 
"  and  fo  may  make  whatever  laws  you  like. 

"  Now  when  God  has  made  one  man  juft  as 

*'  good  as   another,   are  not  you  afhamed  of 

i  "  vour- 
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11  yourfelves  to  be  fervants  to  yolir  equals  ? 
"  To  fland  behind  a  man's  back  not  a  bit  bet* 
"  ter  than  yourfelves,  while  he  refts  his  lazy 
"  a— -  in  any  eafy  chair  ?  If  you  are  not  afhamed 
rc  of  this  I  am  fure  you  ought  to  be  afhamed  of 
"  it,  and  to  put  an  end  to  it  too* 

"  And  you,  day-labourers,  are  not  you 
"  damned  fools  to  work  your  guts  out  for  poor 
"  pitiful  eight-pence  or  ten- pence  a  day,  hardly 
"  enough  for  the  tobacco  and  whifky,  all  the 
"  while  that  the  farmer  (who  would  ftarve  you 
"  all  if  he  could  get  a  penny  by  it)  makes  per- 
"  haps  two  (liillings  or  half  a  crown  clear  pro- 
"  fit,  and  the  idle  rafcal  of  a  landlord  may  be 
"  five  or  fix  more,  all  out  of  your  work?  To 
"  be  fure  you  are^ 

"  Why  now  in  this  linen  trade,  there's  many 
"  a  mailer  keeps  mayhap  forty  or  fifty  men  at 
"  work  at  loufy  ten-pence  a  day,  while  he  is 
u  getting  as  rich  as  a  Jew  by  your  labour  ;  and 
"  ten  to  one  the  fellow  does  not  know  how  to 
"  fet  a  loom  or  handle  a  fhuttle  fo  well  as  the 
"  worft  workman  amongfi:  you.  Is  not  this  a 
"  great  fiiame  ?  To  be  fure  it  is. 

"  Now,  my  brave  boys,  what  you  have  to 
"  do  is  quite  eafy.  You  muft  begin  by  help- 
'*  ing  your  mafters  and  landlords  to  pull  down 
"  king  and  lords,  and  bifhops,  and  every  body 
*'  above  them;  and  then  you  mufl  pull  them 
B  b  2  "  down 
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"  down  too.  For  to  be  fure  if  all  men  are 
"  equal  there  ought  to  be  no  fuch  things  as 
"  landlords  or  matters  in  the  world  :  and  in  th« 
«*  mean  time  you  are  no  better  than  aflesif  you 
"  don't  bring  them  all  to  an,  account  every  Sa- 
"  turday  night,  and  make  them  divide  all  the 
"  profits  fairly  and  equally  amongft  you  all. 

"  If  you  mould  be  fools  enough  to  help 
"  your  matters  to  pull  down  thole  above  them, 
"  without  pulling  them  down  too,  let  me  tell 
"  you  you  will  be  a  great  deal  worfe  off  than 
"  ever,  becaufe  your  matters  will  then  have  all 
"  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  may  ufe 
"  you  jutt  as  they  pleafe ;  and  1  believe  you 
"  know  pretty  well  how  that  would  be.  The 
"  bett  of  them  would  make  you  do  a  deal  of 
*'  work  for  a  little  pay  ;  and  many  of  them 
"  would  ufe  you  as  bad  as  the  blacks  in  Ame- 
"  rica,  if  they  durft." 

Whether  from  timidity  or  prudence  the  au- 
thour  of  '*  Rights  of  Man*'  has  not  carried  his 
principles  to  their  fair  extent.  He  has  left  un- 
touched a  thousand  rights  neceflarily  flowing 
from  the  imprefcriptible  and  un alienable  equa- 
lity of  man  in  fuciety.  The  right  to  eat,  for 
example,  is  at  leaft  as  natural  and  impreicripti- 
-ble  as  the  right  to  legiflate  ;  it  is  fomewhat  more 
necefiary,  and  of  as  ancient  and  divine  original; 
and  when  dreiled  out  in  a  philofophical  uni- 
form 
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form  makes,  in  my  opinion,  jufl  as  good  a 
figure.  Man  is  an  organized  entity  whofe  vita- 
lity confifts  in  the  a&ion  and  re-aftion  of  folii 
and  fluid  parts  according  to  the  laws  of  animal 
motion,  which  require  to  be  frequently  fupplied 
and  renewed  by  the  adfcitition  of  elements  taken 
into  the  mouth,  mafticated  by  the  teeth,  ingur- 
gitated by  the  gullet,  received  into  the  ftomach ; 
and  there  by  trituration,  fermentation,  and  the 
reft  of  the  chemico- mechanical  procefs  of  di- 
geftion,  prepared  and  affimilated  for  the  purpofc 
of  continuing  animality  ;  and  without  which  by 
the  natural  and  imprefcriptible  laws  of  anima- 
tion life  muft  ceafe  ;  the  rights  therefore  to  eat 
is  "  one  of  thofe  natural  rights  which  appertain 
"  to  man  in  right  of  his  exigence;"  "one  of 
"  thofe  which  he  mufl  retain  in  fociety,  because 
"the  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  in  the  indi- 
"  vidual  as  the  right  itfelf.  It  is  alfo  as  anci- 
"  ent  and  of  as  divine  original  as  that  greateft 
"  of  all  truths  the  unity  or  equality  of  man," 
and  certainly  as  "  advantageous  to  cultivate"— 
"  And  God  faid,  behold  I  have  given  you  every 
"  herb  bearing  feed  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
"  the  earth,  and  every  tree  on  the  which  there 
"  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  iced  :  to  you  it 
"  (hall  be  for  meat-" — "  Here  we  are  got  at  the 
"  origin  of  man  and  the  origin  of  hi*  rights  : 
"  how  the  world  has  been  governed  from  that 
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"  day  to  tliis  Is  no  concern  of  ours ;  every  civil 
**  right  grows  out  of  a  natural  right,  and  cannot 
**  invade  thole  natural  rights  in  which  the 
*'  power  to  execute  is  as  perfect  as  the  right  it- 
44  felf."  Hence  it  follows  that  the  man  who 
appropriates  to  himfelf  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  food  given  by  God  equally  to  all  than  is 
.neceifary  for  his  own  consumption,  acts  in  defi- 
ance of  the  natural  imprefcriptible  equal  rights 
of  man  ;  and  that  he  who  goes  into  the  kitchen 
or  larder  of  this  invader  of  his  natural  rights, 
and  feizes  upon  what  he  wants,  acts  in  ftrict  con- 
formity to  thofe  rights  which  fociety  cannot  in- 
vade ;  and  as  to  the  laws  againft  theft  or  bur- 
glary, they  are  not  only  in  contradiction  with  the 
tmalienable  equal  rights  of  man  "  but  were 
"  made  by  men  who  having  ceafed  to  be,  have 
**  no  longer  any  authority  in  directing  how  the 
"  government  of  the  world  mail  be  organized 

o  o 

"  or  adminiftered. — It  is  the  living  and  not  the 
"  dead  that  are  to  be  accommodated ;  the  rights 
•"  of  the  living  csnnot  be  willed  away  by  the- 
*'  maiuifcript  authority  of  the  dead*" 

That  the  French  "  Declaration  of  Rights" 
is  conceived  in  terms  too  abflract  or  general >  the 
plautible  fyflem  of  impracticable  inconfiftency 
erected  upon  it  by  this  broulllon,  is  3n  undeni- 
able proof.  The  Abbe  Syeyes,  who  drew  it 
lip,  faw  the  immediate  neceiiity  to  flinaulate  the 


people  into  action  by  fome  ftrong  application  ; 
and  ventured  to  delude  them  with  terms  which 
from  their  generality  and  indefinite  nature  feem 
to  promife  every  thing,  and  bind  prccifely  to 
nothing.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  forfee  that  in- 
avoiding  one  evil  another  was  incurred.  The 
real  patriots  had  then  to  contend  with  an  inve- 
terate defpotilm  ;  and  they  have  left  their  fuc- 
ceffors  in  the  government  to  ftruggle  with  an 
armed  and  difappointed  populace  ;  let  loofe  at 
once  from  all  the  ties  of  opinion,  of  religion,  of 
morals  and  manners,  and  ancknt  cuftoms.  If 
indeed  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  no  other 
alternative,  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  this  fitu- 
ation  of  things,  bad  as  it  is  for  the  preicnr,  is 
ftill  greatly  preferable  to  the  other.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  overturn  fuch  a  defpotilm  as  that  of 
France  was  to  be  made  ufe  of  at  any  riik  ;  for 
anarchy  is  but  a  temporary  evil,  a  ftorm  which 
niuft  fooner  or  later  fubfide  into  the  calm  of  or- 
der ;  but  defpotifm  is  aneftabliflicd  vice,  a  dif- 
cafe  in  the  very  marrow  and  vitals,  proftratirsg 
the  natural  ftrength,  and  poifoning  every  fource 
of  health  and  vigour.  From  any  danger  of  a 
relapfe  into  this  abject  (late,  I  hope  and  believe 
the  French  nation  is  free  ;  but  when  ilie  will 
be  put  into  the  poflfefiion  and  full  enjoyment  of 
the  noble  property  flic  has  obtained,  or  whether 

if 


-*  "  Any  man,"  fays  RoufTeau,  "  may  engrave  tables  of 
c<  ftone,  or  corrupt  an  oracle,  or  pretend  a  fecret  commerce 
with  fome  divinity,  or  teach  a  bird  to  fly  to  his  ear,  or  in- 
vent fome  other  grofs  deception  to  impofe  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  who  can  do  no  more  than  this  though  he  may 
perhaps  aflemble  a  mob,  will  never  found  an  empire.  The 
Jewifh  law  fubfifting  tothis.day,  the  law  of  Mahomet  by 
<{  which  half  the  world  is  ftill  governed  after  a  thoufand 

"  years 
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In  the  regeneration  of  France,  ardently  as  I 
wifh  for  the  fuccefs  of  her  glorious  enterprife,  I 
confefs  I  can  perceive  no  marks  of  thofe  crea- 
tive powers  deftined  to  give  a  lafting  force  and 
diftinguifhed  character  to  their  inftitution  :  to 
invent  abftract  maxims  is  as  eafy  as  to  engrave 
tables  of  ftone  ;  but  the  manners  and  habits 
and  cuftoms  and  characteriftic  difpofition  of  the 
nation,  the  only  permanent  ground  for  fixt 
opinion  upon  which  all  government  muft  ulti- 
mately reft,  feems  never  to  have  been  brought 
into  contemplation.  The  fame  philofopher  I 
have  juft  quoted,  fays,  "  Every  change  in  the 
"  cuftoms  of  a  nation,  however  advantageous  in 
*£  other  refpects,  is  always  prejudicial  to  morals* 
*'  Cuftoms  are  the  morals  of  the  people  ; 
"  when  they  ceafe  to  refpect  their  ancient  cuf- 
"  toms,  there  remains  no  reftraint  upon  their 
"  paffions,  except  the  laws  which  may  reftrain 
"  vicious  actions,  but  cannot  reform  vicious 
"  men.  A  people  who  have  any  morals,  and 
"  confequently  refpecl  the  laws,,  cannot  be  too 

*c  years  announce  the  great  men  by  whom  they  were  dic- 
"  tated.  While  the  pride  of  philofophy,  and  the  blind 
"  fpirit  of  party  confidersthefe  legiflators  as  mere  fortunate 
c£  impoftors,  the  true  politician  admires  in  their  inftitu- 
*c  tions,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  genius  that  pre- 
"  fides  over  durable  eftablifhments."  \ 

c  c  "  rnuch 
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"  much  upon  their  guard  againit  the  fpeciotzs 
*'  and  dogmatical  maxims  of  philofophers,  which 
"  by  leading  him  to  defpife  the  laws  and  cuf- 
"  toms  of  his  country,  lead  to  general  and  ine- 

"  vitable  corruption   of  manners." "  The 

"  moil  important  of  all  laws,  that  which  is 
"  written  neither  on  marble  nor  on  brafs,  but 
"  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  which  forms  the 
'"true  CONSTITUTION  of  a  ftate,  which  ac- 
•*  quires  every  day  new  force,  which,  when  the 
"  other  laws  become  ineffectual  or  obfolete,  re- 
"  ftores  them  or  fupplies  their  place,  which 
"  prefer  ves  in  a  nation  the  fpirit  of  its  conftitu- 
"  tion,  and  infenfibly  fubftitutes  the  force  of 
"  habit  in  the  place  of  authority,  this  power- 
*«  ful  and  iblid  law  is  the  manners,  the  cuf- 
*'  toms,  and  above  all  the  opinions  of  the 
"  people." 

The  real  patriots  in  France,  and  numerous  I 

believe  they  are,   feeni  to  be  animated  with  as 

j 

pure  a  zeal  as  has  at  any  time  warmed  the  hu- 
man bread.  But  let  them  remember  that  with 
the  beft  intentions,  their  honeil:  ardour  lays 
them  conftantly  open  to  be  pra&ifed  upon  by 
artful  hypocrites  or  hot-brained  enthuiiafts. 
Let  them  above  all  beware  of  thofe  who  flatter 
their  darling  paffion  with  too  general  or  extra- 
vagant panegyric.  Were  it  my  place  to  offer 

them 
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them  advice,  I  mould  earneftly  recommend  to 
their  particular  attention  at  this  moment,  the 
following  fage  obfervations  from  their  own  im- 
mortal Montefquiou. 

"  The  democratical  principle  is  corrupted, 
"  not  only  when  the  fpirit  of  equality  is  loft, 
"  but  when  a  fpirit  of  extreme  equality  is  in- 
"  troduced,  and  every  man  will  be  equal  with 
"  thefe  he  has  chofen  to  command  him.  It  is 
"  then  that  the  people  not  being  able  to  endure 
"  the  power  they  have  confided,  will  do  every 
"  thing  themfelves,  deliberate  for  the  fenate, 
"  execute  for  the  magiftrates,  and  deprive  all 
"  the  judges.  In  this  ftate  of  things  there  is 
"  no  more  any  virtue  in  the  republic.  The 
"  people  will  perform  the  functions  of  the  ma- 
"  giftrates,  who  are  no  longer  refpected.  Yhe 
€f  deliberations  of  the  fenate  have  no  longer  any 
"  weight  j  no  more  regard  is  therefore  mewn 
"  to  the  fenator,  nor  confequently  to  elders. 
"  Where  there  is  no  refpect  for  age  there  will 
"  be  none  for  fathers ;  huibands  will  merit  no 
"  deference,  and  mafters  no  fubmiilion.  A 
*'  general  licentioufnefs  will  prevail;  the  re- 
"  ftraint  of  commanding  will  fatigue  like  that 
*'  that  of  obedience.  Women,  children,  fer- 
*{  vants  will  be  under  no  fubordination.  There 
c  c  2  "  will 


"  will  be  neither  morals  nor  love  of  order,  nor 
"  in  fine  any  virtue.          ; 

"  There  is  in  the  Banquet  of  Zenophon  a 
"  very  natural  and  iimple  picture  cf  a  republic 
*'  where  equality  has  been  carried  to  excefs. 
"'  Each  gueil  gives  in  his  turn  the  reaforf  why 
"  he  is  fatisfied  with  himfelf.  "  I  am  fatisfied 
'*  with  myfelf,"  fays  Chamides,  6e  on  account 
'*  of  my  poverty.  When  I  was  rich,  I  was 
"  obliged  to  pay  court  to  the  evil-fpeakers, 
"  well  knowing  that  they  might  hurt  me  more 
"  than  I  could  hurt  them.  The  republic  was 
"  always  demanding  from  me  fonae  new  fum  ; 
"  I  could  not  abfent  myfelf.  Since  I  am  poor, 
"  I  have  acquired  authority;  nobody  threatens 
11  me,  and  I  threaten  others  :  I  may  go  or  ftay. 
"  Already  the  rich  rife  from  their  feats  to  give 
"  place  to  me.  I  am  a  king  ;  I  was  a  flave.  I 
"  paid  a  tribute  to  the  republic;  now  it  keeps 
"  me.  I  no  longer  fear  to  lofe;  1  hope  to 
"  gain." 

"  Democracy  has  then  two  excefTes  to  be 
'*  avoided;  the  fpirit  of  inequality  which  leads 
"  to  ariftocracy  or  to  the  government  of  one, 
"  and  the  fpirit  of  extreme  equality  which 
"  leads  to  the  defpotifm  of  one,  as  the  defpotifm 

pf  one  nnimes  by  conqueft, 
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<c  As  far  diftant  as  it  is  from  heaven  to  earth, 
**  fo  far  is  the  true  fpirit  of  equality  from  the 
"  fpirit  of  extreme  equality.  The  former  does 
"  not  conr,f  in  eflablifhing  that  all  (hall  com- 
"  mand  and  none  be  commanded,  but  in  the 
<c  obedience  nnd  command  of  equals.  It  does 
"  not  feel'  to  have  no  mailers,  but  to  have 
<c  equals  for  matters. 

"  In  the  ftate  of  nature  men  are  born  in 
t(  equality,  but  they  cannot  remain  in  it.  So- 
'*  ciety  deprives  them  of  it,  and  they  can  be- 
"  come  equal  over  again  only  by  the  laws. 

"  Such  is  the  difference  between  a  regulated 
"  democracy  and  one  that  is  not,  that  in  the 
"  firft  men  are  equal  only  as  citizens ;  and  in 
"  the  latter  they  are  alfo  equal  as  magiftrates, 
4c  as  fenators,  as  judges,  as  fathers,  as  hufbands, 
"  as  mafters. 

"  THE  NATURAL  PLACE  OF  VIRTUE  IS 
"  BY  THE  SIDE  OF  LIBERTY,  BUT  SHE  WILL 
"  NO  MORE  BE  FOUND  WITH  EXTREME  LI- 
"  BERTY  THAN  WITH  SERVITUDE."* 

God  forbid  that  this  ftrong  pidure,  "  ce 
"  peinture  bien  naive"  mould  ever  become  the 
portrait  of  the  Revolution  in  1790;  but  when 
we  fee  an  armed  populace  dictating  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities, and  the  municipalities  to  the  le- 
*  £fp.  de  Loix.  L.  via.  Chap,  ii,  iii. 
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giflature;  clubs  afiuming  a  control  over  the 
aflembly  of  reprefentatives,  and  the  executive 
power  without  force  or  authority;  there  is 
furely  but  too  much  reafon  to  be  alarmed  for 
the  event. 

I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  looking 
in  the  faces,  and  liftemng  to  the  difcourfes  of 
the  people  of  France ;  and  under  the  exultation 
of  fuccefs,  ftrong  marks  of  disappointment  and 
discontent  may  be  plainly  difcerned.  Thofe 
who  conducted  them  in  the  revolution  ventured 
upon  the  dangerous  expedient  of  railing  ex- 
pectations impofTible  to  be  fulfilled.  .At  the 
fame  time  that  they  refted  the  force  of  the 
government  upon  public  opinion  only,  they 
excited  that  opinion  by  means  that  muft  pre- 
fently  fail ;  by  promifes  they  are  unable  to  per- 
form. They  have  placed  their  only  treafure  in 
a  fund  which  muft  necefTarily  fink  ;  and  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  people  every  where,  and 
particular  of  the  people  in  queftion,  to  love 
extremes,  the  leaft  abafement  may  lead  to 
.bankruptcy.  The  opinion  of  the  people  is  a 
neceflary  fupport  to  all  government,  but  a  bad 
exclusive  foundation  of  government  becaufe  it 
is  for  ever  liable  to  be  miflaken  or  mifled ;  fo 
that  fuch  a  government  can  have  no  perma- 
nency, confequently  no  force :  and  a  weak  go- 
vernment 
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vernment  muft  always  be  among  the  worft  of 
governments  let  its  form  or  denomination  be 
what  it  will.  Where  the  laws  cannot  be  en- 
forced, inftead  of  protection  they  will  only  fur- 
nifh  additional  means  of  oppreffion  ;  they  will 
be  executed  by  the  ftrong  againft  >the  weak, 
whether  by  an  armed  populace  againft  the 
higher  orders,  or  by  the  higher  orders  againft  a 
deprefTed  people,  or  by  fubdivifions  or  perfons 
againft  other  fubdivifions  or  other  perfons,  and 
the  ftate  will  fufFer  the  miferies  of  fervitude 
without  the  advantages  of  fubordination. 

In  all  political  afTociations,  where  the  right 
to  exclujive  property  is  admitted  as  a  funda- 
mental principle,  the  contradictory  principle  of 
the  equality  of  man  cannot  be  admitted  at  the 
fame  time  j  and  as  the  neceflary  confequences 
of  a  principle  muft  be  admitted  with  the  prin- 
ciple, inequality  of  conditions,  neceffarily  re- 
fulting  from  inequality  of  property,  muft  alfo 
be  admitted.  Governments  admitting  the  in- 
equality of  pofleffions  may  be  divided  into  two 
forts.  In  one,  the  owner  of  more  land  than 
he  can  occupy  himfelf  employs  others  to  cul- 
tivate it  for  his  benefit,  upon  condition  of 
allowing  them  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce, 
adequate  to  the  value  of  their  labour  eftimated 

by 
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by  the  means  of  their  fubfiftence ;  here  the 
inequality  between  the  perfon  who  gives  and 
the  perfon  who  receives  is  in  a  great  meafure 
balanced  by  the  mutual  need  they  have  of  each 
other:  as  long  as  this  reciprocity  of  intereft  is 
maintained  the  inequality  is  but  little  felt :  the 
choice  and  the  acceptance  are  both  voluntary, 
and  no  immediate  perfonal  dependence  is  efta- 
blifhed ;  and  if  the  ihare  the  labourer  or  manu- 
facturer is  admitted  to  is  equal  to  his  neceffities, 
I  believe  in  this  flate  of  things  the  happinefs 
which  depends  upon  fociety  is  as  equally  diftri- 
buted  as  the  nature  of  fociety  admits  of:  for 
equality  of  happinefs,  the  only  equality  worth 
contending  for,  does  not  confiit  in  equality  of 
conditions,  becaufe  happinefs ^does  not  proceed 
from  conditions ;  and  when  we  confider  that 
all  animals  feem  to  have  been  defHned  by  nature 
to  obtain  their  food  by  labour*,  and  that  the 
ordinances  of  nature  are  never  tranfgrefTed  with 
impunity,  we  (hall  be  apt  to  think  that  there 
is  much  lefs  difference  in  the  fum  of  happinefs 
between  thefe  who  labour  and  thcfe  who  reft 
than  is  commonly  fuppofed. 

In  governments   where  the  inequalities   of 

* Pater  ipfe  colendi 

Haud  facilem  efTe  viam  voluit. 

condi- 
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conditions  proceed  by  infenfible  gradations,  and 
are  united  to  each  other  by  reciprocal  benefits ; 
where  the  moral  dependencies  are  mutual,  and 
confequently  perfonal  dependence  is  null ; 
where  the  fpirit  of  inequality  of  pofTefTions  is 
corrected  by  the  fpirit  of  equality  in  the  law ; 
and  where  a  great  majority  of  the  whole  have  a 
real  fhare  in  the  benefits  of  the  world,  men  are 
immenfe  gainers  by  fociety,  which  by  increafing 
their  numbers  and  multiplying  their  means  adds 
infinitely  to  the  common  exifting  fum  of  hap- 
pinefs. 

There  is  another  order  or  father  dlforder  of 
things,  where  inflead  of  equal  law,  men  are 
governed  by  the  arbitrary  wills  of  men ;  and  the 
facred  name  of  law  is  impioufly  proftituted  to 
partial  and  oppreffive  declarations  of  power  j 
where  one  man  commands  the  fervices  of  an- 
other without  admitting  him  to  any  fhare  in 
the  benefit  he  is  employed  to  produce.  Every 
government  which  fupports  this  extreme  in- 
equality is  a  monftrous  evil;  and  where  this 
abominable  principle  is  carried  fo  far  that  the 
many  are  devoured  by  the  few,  a  fociety  fo  con- 
flituted  is  the  greateft  curfe  with  which  huma- 
nity can  be  vifited.  To  fuch  a  nation,  debafed 
below  the  power  of  refinance,  a  plague  or  an 
earthquake  is  a  deferable  cataflrophe. 

D  D  Pec- 


Salve,  niagna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 
Magna  viruna — 

So  long  as  you  remain  true  to  yourfelves,  nei- 
ther fraud  nor  force  mall  prevail  againft  you. 
When  you  fall  it  muft  be  by  your  own  hand, 
li-you  fufFer  the  corruption  of  venality  to  poifon 
every  fource  of  public  virtue,  remember  that 
the  feller  is  ftill  more  defpicable  than  the  pur- 
thafef.-  in  this  infamous  traffic,  If  you  allow 
2  the 


the  manly  lines  with  which  a  hardy  climate 
and  a  free  conftitution  have  marked  your  na- 
tional character,  to  be  defaced  and  obliterated 
by  I  know  not  what  api£h  effeminacy  of  mari-« 
ners  under  the  name  of  famion,  know  that  laws 
without  morals  are  empty  forms ;  that  liberty 
difdains  to  inhabit  a  nation  enervated  with  petty 
luxuries  and  frivolous  purfuits.  If  you  learn  from 
the  vain  babble  of  fophifts  to  defpife.the  plain 
virtues  of  your  fathers,  you  will  be  defpifed  in 
your  turn  by  your  fons,  a  ftill  more  profligate 
generation.  When  a  greedy  ambitious  minifter 
gulls  you  into  foolim  confidence,  or  an  impu- 
dent juggler  impofes  upon  your  limple  credulity, 
they  do  no  more  than  follow  their  trade;  but 
you,  when  you  come  to  eat  the  bitter  fruit  of 
your  folly,  will  excite  fcorn  but  no  commifera^ 
tion;  for  though  ambition  may  have  fomething 
of  eclat  and  hypocrify  fomething  of  ingenuity, 
the  ftupid  imbecillity  of  a  willing  dupe  has  no- 
thing to  oppofe  to  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of 
mankind. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Paine,  after  all 
his  vapouring  about  imprefcriptibk  principles. 
and  antecedent  constitutions;  he  feems  to  be 
himfelf  aware  that  he  has  only  removed  the 
difficulty  one  flep  farther.  To  the  elephant 
upon  which  the  world  is  fupported  he  has 
p  D  2  added 
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added  a  tortife,  but  if  you  afk  upon  what  the 
tortife  ftands,  he  fhifts  his  ground ;  one  while 
we  are  referred  to  "  the  nation  in  its  original 
character,  conftituting  for  the  nation  on  its  or- 
ganized character/'  another  while  to  "father 
Adam"  and  "  the  divine  unity  of  man  in  the 
creation ;"  and  at  laft  he  is  con  drained  to  allow 
that  government  muffc  after  all  depend  upon 
circwnjlances  and  conveniencies  and  opinions  ! 

l&be  CIRCUMSTANCES  of  the  'world  (he  fays) 
are  continually  changing,  and  the  OPINIONS  of 
men  change  alfoy  and  as  government  is  for  the 
living  and  for  the  dead,  it  is  the  living  only  that 
can  have  any  right  to  it.  That  'which  may  be 
thought  right  or  CONVENIENT  in  one  age  may 
be  found  wrong  or  inconvenient  in  anotker-~-znd 
then  what  becomes  of  his  eternal  laws  and 
eternal  conftitutions  ;  for  from  hence  it  follows 
that  no  man  can  have  a  right  to  lay  down  im- 
prefcriptible  unalienable  rules,  to  direct  the 
"  future  claims  cf  citizens,"  or  to  reflrain  the 
free  exercife  of  future  opinions/I 

By  what  fecret  power  of  alchimy  the  deputies 
of  the*  Tiers  Etat  to  the  ftates  general  in  France 
tranfmuted  themfelves  into  the  general  reprefen- 
tatives  of  man,  of  power  to  conftitute  for  all 
nations  and  all  generations,  Mr.  Paine  has  not 
indeed  attempted  to  (hew.  He  has  confined  him- 
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felf  to  a  fimple  relation  of  the  fad. — «  After  va- 
"  rious  altercations  the  Tiers  Etat,  or  commons 
"  as  they  were  then  called,  DECLARED  THEM- 
"  SELVES,  on  a  motion  made  for  that  purpofe 
"  by  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  reprefentatives  of 
"  the  nation  ;"  becaufe  "  they  began  to  con- 
"  fider  ariflocracy  as  a  kind  of  fungus  growing 
"  out  of  the  corruption  of  fociety,  on  which 
"  point  they  were  not  only  refolute  but  fome- 
*<  what  difdainful — and  this  proceeding  extin- 
"  guifhed  the  ftile  of  Etats  Generaux  or  States 
"  General,  and  creeled  it  into  the  ftile  QitAjem- 
f<  ble  National,  or  National  AfTembly."  Here 
is  an  adt  of  affumption  "  of  far  other  mag- 
**  nitude  and  confequence  than  that  by  which 
"  the  Englifh  parliament  empowered  itfelf  to 
"  fit  for  feven  years."  The  one  is  an  imme- 
diate aflumption  of  power;  the  other  only 
an  alTumption  of  lefs  limited  duration  ;  one 
was  a  (Turned  in  dired:  oppofition  to  the  co- 
exiftent  powers  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other  with 
their  full  con  fen  t. 

It  ftill  then  remains  for  Mr.  Paine  to  explain 
according  to  the  principles  he  has  laid  down, 
how  the  deputies  from  the  Tiers  Etat  could  be 
converted  by  their  own  vote  into  "  the  per- 
"  fonal  focial  compact" — "  the  delegates  of 
"  the  nation  in  its  original  character;" — or 

liow 


*  Amongft  the  defects  of  the  conjlitutton^  one  fliould  not 
have  expected  to  find  the  game  laws  which  are  mere  partial 
regulations.  By  what  principle  of  juftice  the  owner  of 
the  land  when  he  lets  it  to  another,  may  not  flipujate  for 
any  referve  he  pleafes,  is  not  eafy  to  underftand.  That  the 
penalties  under  thefe  laws  are  abominably  too  fevere  4s- 
is  certain;  and &a(t that  they  ought  to  be  mitigated  or 
repealed  ;  but  the  principle  of  them  feems  juft  and  fair. 

•j-  In  my  Letter  to  Mt .  Bwke,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
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iifiiverfal  toleration.  But  the  object  of  this  an- 
fwer  is  to  fhew,  that  whatever  of  thefe  points 
(Tome  of  Which  are  legiflative,  forhe  minifterial, 
and  but  a  few  conilitutional)  are  not  already  in 
our  pofTeffion,  and  are  worth  contending  for> 
may  be  attained  by  legal  conftitutional  means, 
without  running  to  the  perilous  experiment  of 
radical  innovation.  The  fuperiority  of  the 
Eriglifh  over  the  French  conftitution  in  the 
two  matter  points  ,-  I  mean  the  giving  a  limited 
and  ufeful  direction  to  the  necefTarily  exifling 
ariftocratical  force  ;  and  the  placing  in  the 
crown  a  fufficient,  effective,  independent  power 
to  maintain  the  balance  upon  which  the  ex- 
igence of  the  conflitution  depends  j  I  have  al- 
ready endeavoured  to  prove  ;  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  the  conlideration  of  the  reft  of  thefe 


^  that  the  extreme  inequality  of  the  provifion  made 
for  the  clergy  tends  to  degrade  the  clerical  character  ; 
that  the  eccleftaflical  jurifdiction  is  a  heavy  greivance, 
uncompenfated  by  any  advantage  ;  the  teft  a<St  an  unjuft 
and  impolitic  reftraint  ;  and  tythes  an  unequal  unproduc- 
tive oppreflive  tax  upon  induftry  ;  that  thefe  are  "  the 
dregs  of  time  -f-"  upon  which  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  has 
too  long  continued.  But  though  1  maintain  againfl  Mr. 
Mr.  Burke,  that  thefe  are  ftr'ong  objects  of  reform,  •  I 
\vill  alfo  maintain  againft  Mr.  Paine,  that  being  attaina- 
ble by  conftitutional  modes  of  reform  ;  they  are  no  caufe.- 
for  deftruclion* 
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articles,  I  have  fomething  to  fay  upon  that  of?- 
jeclion  to  distinctions  in  fociety,  which  he 
places  at  the  head  of  his  argument,  drawn  from 
the  defcent  of  land  according  to  the  common 
law  of  England. 

"  The  nature  and  character  of  ariftocracy," 
he  fays,  "  fhews  itfelf  to  us  in  this  law.  It 
"  is  a  law  againft  every  law  of  nature,  and  na- 
"  ture  herfelf  calls  for  its  deftru&ion.  Efta- 
"  blifh  family  juftice  and  ariftocracy  falls.  By 
"  the  ariftocratical  law  of  primogeniture/^/, 
"  in  a  family  of  fix  children  five  are  expofed. 
(f  Ariftocracy  has  never  more  than  one  child. 
"  The  reft  are  thrown  to  the  canibal  for  his 
"  prey,  and  the  natural  parent  prepares  the 
"  unnatural  repaft—- All  the  children  which 
"  the  ariftocracy  difowns,  which  are  all,  ex- 
"  cept  the  eldeft,  are  in  general  caft  like  or- 
"  phans  on  a  parifh — With  what  kind  of  pa- 
*'  rental  affection  can  the  father  or  mother 
"  contemplate  their  younger  offspring  ?  by 
"  marriage  they  are  their  heirs,  but  by  arifto- 
**  cracy  they  are  baftards  and  orphans." 

I  have  quoted  this  paflage  at  fome  length 
as  an  extraordinary  example  of  bold  and 
diflioneft  mifreprefentation.  Would  not  any 
man,  without  previous  information,  infer  from 
it,  that  by  the  laws  of  England  parents  are 
obliged  to  leave  the  whole  of  their  property  to 
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their  deleft  and  nothing  to  the  reft  ?  Will  not 
a  foreigner  who  reads  Droits  des  Hommes  be  fur- 
prized  to  learn  that  notwithftanding  a1!  that  is 
there  fo  impudently  afTerted,  in  England  every 
man  is  perfeclly  free  to  bequeath  or  fettle  his 
property  no  all  his  children,  in  any  diviiion  or 
proportion  he  thinks  proper,  or  to  make  any 
other  difpofition  of  it  whatever  ?  and  that  it 
actually  is  the  general  practice  to  make  an  am- 
ple proportionate  proviiion  for  them  all  ?  A 
man  who  can  thus  defcend  to  impofe  upon  the 
ignorant  and  vulgar,  for  the  fake  of  calumniat- 
ing a  defcription  of  perfons,  whom  he  hates 
becaufe  he  envies,  is  furely  unworthy  of  all 
credit  and  regard. 

Exclufive  poffeffion  of  property  being  no 
natural  right,  but  an  artificial  right,  founded 
on  the  laws  of  fociety  merely;  provided  it  is 
fecured  to  the  rightful  claimant,  there  is  no- 
thing over  which  fociety  has  a  more  undoubt- 
ed and  original  decifion,  than  over  the  rights 
upon  which  the  laws  of  pcffeffion  mall  be 
eftablifhed.  In  Sparta,  the  fociety,  defirous  of 
maintaining  a  perfect  democratic  equality, 
vefted  all  property  in  the  republic  3  and  under 
the  feudal  fyftem,  the  grand  fiefs  were  unalien- 
able.  Thefe  \vcre  the  two  extremes  ;  but  be- 
ing analagous  .jto  tfec  inftitutjonS  which  wera 


intended  to  be  fupported,  admitting  the  prin- 
ciple, they  were  wife  regulations.  In  the 
Englifh  government,  where  the  beft  parts  of 
every  principle  of  government  are  fo  happily 
blended  together  to  compofe  a  whole,  fome- 
thing  of  the  fpirit  of  each  has  been  preferved  in 
the  regulation  of  property*  To  give  fome 
fupport  to  the  ariffocratical  principle,  on  the 
admiffion  of  which  to  its  due  weight  in  the  ba- 
lance we  think  the  fecurity  of  our  conftitution 
depends,  in  cafes  where  no  previous  difpoiition 
has  been  made,  the  law  gives  the  land  to  the  heir 
male,  and  divides  the  perfonal  property,  which 
muft  generally  bear  fome  conliderable  proportion 
to  it,  among  the  heirs  general  *  -y  but  the  exclu- 
live  rigor  of  the  Gothic  inftitution  has  been 
wholly  foftened  or  done  away  by  allowing  pa- 
rents or  poffeffors  the  full  power  to  alienate  or 
divide  their  lord  mips  or  eftates  as  they  pleafe  ; 
and  perhaps  a  better  order  of  foeiety  has  never 
exifted  any  where  than  on  the  eftate  of  an 
Engliih  gentleman,  living  in  the  midft  of  his 
tenants  or  yeomanry,  ufing  the  income  of  his 
eftate  for  its  improvement,  interefted  to  pro- 
mote the  benefit  of  all  for  his  advantage  as  well 
as  his  fatisfadion,  and  providing  for  the  here- 
ditary continuance  of  this  partriarchal  ftate  by 

'"•'•  How  is  it  in  Ameri/a  ? 
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leaving  a  reprefentative  nurtured  in  the  fame 
habits  in  the  midft  of  a  rifing  generation.  Ex- 
clufive  property  feems  to  benefit  the  general 
community  by  increafing  the  general  produce, 
this  may  be  exemplified  by  obferving  how  little 
productive  common  lands  are  in  proportion  to 
thofe  which  are  private  property.  That  go- 
vernment under  which  fociety  is  carried  to  the 
greateft  degree  of  number  and  perfection,  and 
confequently  the  general  fum  of  general 
happinefs  the  moft  increafed,  I  fufpect  is 
thereby  proved  to  be  the  heft,  be  its  form  what 
it  may. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Paine's  ob- 
jections. 

The  reprefentatwn  comes  next  to  be  confider- 
ed ;  and  this  has  always  been  one  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  batteries'  of  the  democratifts,  againfl  the 
actual  conftitution  of  England.  "  The  county 
"  of  York,"  fays  Mr.  Paine,  "  which  contains 
"  near  a  million  of  fouls,  fends  two  county 
*<  members,  fo  does  the  county  of  Rutland, 
"  which  contains  not  an  hundredth  part  of  that 
"  number."  By  one  of  the  commoneft  of  all 
etrors  in  Amoral  calculations  he  miftakes  the 
means  for  the  end.  He  forgets  that  the  ob- 
jcdt  in  view  is  to  obtain  a  body  of  reprefen- 
tatives  proper  and  adequate  to  the  purpofes 
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for  which  they  are  defigned,   and  that  if  this 
is    obtained  it  is   of  no  confequence  whether 
Thomas  (hall   have    as   many  fquare  inches  or 
cubic  ounces  of  reprefentation  as  John.     The 
members    of  the  Houfe   of  Commons  are  not 
the   reprefentatives   of  Paitlandfhire  or  York- 
fhire,    but   the  reprefentatives  of  the  nation  *, 
and  a  thoufand  freeholders   in  one   are  juft  as 
likely  to  fend  up  good  men  and  true  as  twenty 
thoufand  in  the  other.     This  objection  might 
perhaps  apply  to   a  congrefs  of  deputies  from 
ieparate  ftates,  but  is  here  of  no  weight  at  all. 
In  theory,    a  more  ftrong  and  fpecious  ground 
of  inequality    than    this  might  I   think    have 
been    taken.     The  county   members   are  fup- 
pofed    to  be  fent  up  by    the  landed  intereft, 
and   the  perfonal    and   commercial    intereft    to 
be  reprefented  by  the   citizens  and  burgeffes  ; 
#nd  this  is  not  a  fpeculative,  but  a  real  divifion ; 
for  though  Rutlandshire  and  Yorkshire  can  have 
no  ieparate  interefts,  the  landed  and  monied  in- 
tereils  may  frequently  come  in  competition  with 
each  other.     The  difproportion  in  number  be- 

*  "  The  reprefentatives  named  by  the  department,"  (fays, 
the  French"  Confcitution,  Table  iii.  Chap.  i.  Se&.  ii. 
Acl  vii.)  "  fliall  not  be  the  reprefentatives  of  a  parti- 
"  cular  department,  but  of  the  nation  entire,  nor  .may 
'•  ;hey  receive  ajiy  ipandate," 
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tween    the    reprefentatives   of  the   landed  and 
monied  property,  of  two  to  one,  might  therefore 
appear  an  eflential  inequality :   but  the  practice 
has  fhewn  it  to  be  otherwife ;  and  no  fubject  of 
complaint  has  been  found  in  the  predominancy 
of  the  monied  intereft  in  parliament ;  nay,  per- 
haps the  fuperiority  in  numbers  of  the  citizens 
and  burgeiles  over  the  knights,  may  have  for- 
tunately operated  to  prevent  the  depreffion  of 
the  trading   intereft,    by  the  weight  of  landed 
property ;   for  the  prejudices  of  what  were  called 
the  country  gentlemen,  before  the  advantages  of 
commerce  to  the  value  of  land  were  fo  fully  and  fo 
experimentally  underflood  as  they  are  at  prefent, 
have  often  ran  high  upon  this  point ;  and  when 
we  confider,  that  the  great  eftates  are  ftrongly 
reprefented  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  we  mall  be 
perhaps   led  to    think,   that  this    apparent  in- 
equality,   inflead  of  being   a  defect,  may  have 
operated  to  enfure  a  balance  eflential  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  nation  towards  its  prefent  elevation. 
"  But,"  continues  Thomas,   "  the  constitution 
*'  of  France  fays,  that  every  man  who  pays  a  tax 
tf  of  fixty  fous  (2s.  6d.  Englifli),  is  an  elector." 
What  will  be  placed  againfl  this  ?  Till  we  admit 
the  excellency  of  this  principle  of  reprefentation, 
J  do  not  lee  that  it  is  neceflary  to  place  any  thing 
againft  it.     If  it  is  intended  by  this  fyftem,  that 
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all  taxable  property  mall  be  reprefented,  and 
that  a  vote  for  it  (hall  be  eftimated  at  fixty  fous  ; 
every  man  ought  to  have  as  many  votes  as  he 
pays  half-crowns  into  the  treafury ;  as  was  in  a 
degree  inflituted  by  the  clafies  and  centuries  of 
Rome  *. 

The  French  conftitution  attributes  295  rc- 
prefentations  to  the  land,  249  to  population,  and 
249  to  the  contribution  of  taxes :  but  how  the 
feparation  can  be  made,  is  not,  I  think,  eafy  to 
comprehend:  for  when  the  landed  and  monied 
interefts  are  reprefented,  the  third  divifion  feems 
to  merge  in  the  other  two.  Another  of 
Thomas's  objections,  is  to  the  origin  of  our 
reprefentation :  but  this  is  an  objection  merely 
hiftorical ;  for  we  have  only  to  oppofe  to  this 
learned  writer,  other  writers  of  equal  authority, 
and  the  force  of  the  objection  muft  be  taken 

*  When  the  people  voted  by  affeffment,  the  firft  clafs, 
in  which  were  included  the  patricians,  fenators,  &c.  con- 
tained 98  centuries  ;  and  the  fixth  or  laft  clafs  (by  far  the 
moft  numerous)  confirming  of  the  lower  orders,  contained 
only  one  century ;  and  when  97  centuries,  out  of  193  of 
which  they  coniiiled,  had  voted  one  way,  the  majority  was 
declared  ;  fo  that  every  thing  was  commonly  decided  by 
the  higher  orders  before  the  lower  and  more  numereous 
clafle*  were  called  upon  to  vote  at  all.  This  was  wholly 
ariftocratical,  as  deliberation  by  afleffment  muft  always  be 
:f  the  proportion  is  preferved. 
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away,  or  at  lead  fufpended.  According  to  him, 
our  fyftem  of  reprefentation  owes  its  origin  to 
William  the  Conqueror.  Seldon,  Cambden, 
Rapin,  Hume,  trace  it  to  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
ceftors,  the  Wittena  Gemot  the  magnum  con- 
cilium or  commune  concilium,  and  Montefquiou 
fees  its  origin  at  a  ftill  greater  diftance,  in  the 
government  of  the  ancient  Germans,  as  defcribed 
by  Tacitus.  But  Thomas's  object  was  merely 
to  make  it  odious  -t  and  for  this  purpofe,  he  very 
ariflocratically  condefcends  to  reproach  it  with 
the  fuppofed  obloquy  of  its  birth.  In  con- 
templating the  fuperior  beauty  of  the  French 
conflitution,  he  is  particularly  ftruck  with  the 
accuracy  of  calculation  fo  neatly  fummed  up, 
that  of  the  three  divifions  of  reprefentation,  two 
are  balanced  to  a  fraction,  and  the  third  differs 
only  in  two  aliquot  parts  out  of  745  *.  Little 
minds,  as  Montefquiou  has  obferved  on  this 
very  occalion,  are  apt  to  be  captivated  with 
little  proportions  of  order.  But  to  afcertain 
the  worth  of  a  principle,  or  the  value  of  an 
exifting  inftitution,  men  of  practical  fenfe  will 
not  begin  by  analyfing  their  parts,  or  tracing 
their  origin,  but  by  enquiring  into  their  ef- 

*  This,  I  fuppofe,  is  what  he  calls   "  reafoning  from 
"  minutise  to  magnitude." 

feds. 
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fe&s.  If  they  fincf  thefe  good,  they  will  pro- 
nounce the  caufes  by  which  they  are  produced, 
to  be  good  alfo.  They  will  not  object  to  the 
falutary  and  delicious  juices  of  the  fruit,  becaufe 
it  repreients  no  regular  mathematical  form,  or 
becaufe  its  lap  may  have  been  raifed  from  a 
dunghill. 

Having  con/idered  the  objections  of  this 
writer  to  the  conjlitutional  reprefentation,  we 
come  to  his  fecond  head  of  objection  ;  "  That 
*f  the  town  of  Old  Sarum,  which  contains  not 
"  three  houfes,  fends  two  members,  and  the 
"  town  of  Manchefter,  which  contains  upwards 
"  60,000  fouls,  is  not  admitted  to  fend  any." 
But  this  defect,  fo  far  from  belonging  to  the 
conftitution,  is  a  mere  depreciation  made  upon 
it  by  the  inevitable  accidents  of  time.  The 
members  for  Old  Sarum,  who  now  reprefent 
uninhabited  walls,  were  formerly  fent  up  by 
a  flourifhing  town ;  when  Manchester,  which 
once  fent  up  members,  had  become  fo  poor  as 
to  defire  to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen.  To 
remove  the  reprefentation  from  places  which 
time  has  annihilated  to  the  towns  which  have 
rifen  up  in  their  places,  is  not  to  innovate  but  to 
reftore.  But  Thomas,  who  loves  us  not,  and 
has  now  the  fuccefs  of  his  prophecy  funeradded 
to  his  former  hate,  would  be  ibrry  that  the  edi- 
fice 
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fice  fhould  be  repaired  which  he  propofes  to 
deftroy ;  he  objects  therefore  to  a  legiflative  re- 
medy, becaufe  "  a  government  cannot  poflefs  a 
right  to  alter  itfelf ;"  but  if  it  may  not  pull  down 
the  building,  it  mufc  poflefs  the  right  of  repair 
againft  time  and  accident ;  and  the  right  to 
prefer ve  is  neither  the  right  to  alter  nor  to 
deftroy. 

There  is  one  good  arifmg  from  the  moil 
abufive  of  thefe  publications,  that  the  more  the 
queflion  is  agitated,  the  more  the  neceffity  will 
appear  for  taking  away  this  reproachful  diforder, 
with  the  bafe  traffic,  the  turpe  commercium  it 
creates,  emphatically  called  after  a  great  au- 
thority the  rotten  part  of  the  conftitution.  This 
reform  may,  it  ought  to  be,  nay,  I  think  it 
muft  be  fpeedily  obtained.  It  cannot  be  brought 
forward  under  more  fortunate  aufpices.  It  was 
the  lail  legacy  of  the  dying  Chatham,  and  the 
virgin  effort  of  our  prefent  minuter.  His  honour 
and  piety  are  both  engaged  to  perfevere  in  it  to 
effect.  And  if  the  ion's  face  is  not  flamped 
with  thofe  grand  and  prominent  features,  which 
gave  fuch  irrefiftible  command  to  the  counten- 
ance of  the  father,  his  powers  of  influence  are 
not  lefs  efficacious.  After  ten  years,  his  befi 
friends  will  advife  him  to  fecure  fome  one  action 
of  eclat  againft  the  mutability  of  human  affairs, 
F  F  Though 
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Though  he  now  ftands  like  a  ColofTus,  with 
one  foot  on  the  throne  and  another  on  the  peo- 
ple, the  caprice  of  fortune  may  have  already  de- 
creed fome  fatal  reverfe.  As  in  common  life, 
perfons  who  have  any  property  to  difpofe  of, 
do  not  wait  for  the  warnings  of  mortality  to  make 
their  laft  will,  the  man  \vhofe  name  is  deflined 
to  defcend  to  posterity  will  labour  betimes  that 
it  (hall  not  go  down  unaccompanied  with  fome 
honourable  addition.  In  the  vigour  of  his  career, 
he  will  not  forget  that  the  day  muft  come  when 
all  his  glories  will  be  comprifed  in  the  narrow 
compafs  of  an  epitaph.  Ciiftoms  and  excife, 
and  three  per  cents,  will  make  but  a  forry 
figure  upon  marble.  HERE  LIES  THE  MAN 

WHO  RESTORED  THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RE- 
PRESENTATION, would  be  no  inglorious  infcrip- 
tion. 

At  page  82,  there  is  the  following  curious 
note.  "  When  in  any  country  we  fee  extraor- 
"  dinary  circumftances  taking  place,  they  na- 
"  turally  lead  any  man  who  has  a  talent  for  ob- 
*'  fervation  and  inveftigation,  to  enquire  into  the 
*-'•  caufes.  The  manufacturers  of  Manchefter, 
**  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield,  are  the  principal 
'*  manufacturers  in  England.  From  whence 
"  did  this  arife  ?  A  little  obfervation  will  ex- 
**  plain  the  cafe.  The  principal,  and  the  ge- 

'*  nerality 


**  neraliity  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  places, 
"  are  not  of  what  is  called  in  England,  the  church 
t(  eftablijhed  by  law  ;  and  they,  or  their  fathers, 
**  (for  it  is  within  but  a  few  years),  withdrew 
"  from  the  perfecution  of  the  chartered  towns, 
*'  where  teft-laws  more  particularly  operate, 
"  and  eftablimed  a  fort  of  afylum  for  themfelves 
"  in  thofe  places.  It  was  the  only  afylum  that 
"  then  offered,  for  the  reft  of  Europe  was  worfe. 
«  — But  the  cafe  is  now  changing.  France  and 
"  America  bid  all  comers  welcome,  and  initiate 
*•*  them  into  all  the  rights  of  citizenfhip.  Po- 
"  licy  and  intereft,  therefore,  will,  but  perhaps 
<l  too  late,,  dictate  in  England,  what  reafon  and 
*'  juftice  could  not.  Thofe  manufacturers  are 
"  withdrawing,  and  are  arifing  in  other  places. 
"  There  is  now  creeling  at  Pafley,  three  miles 
"  from  Paris,  a  large  cotton-mill,  and  feveral 
"  are  already  erected  in  America.  Soon  after 
"  the  rejecting  the  Bill  for  repealing  the  teft- 
"  law,  one  of  the  richeft  manufacturers  in  Eng- 
"  land  faid  in  my  hearing,  "  England,  Sir,  is 
"  not  a  country  for  a  difTenter  to  live  in — we 
"  muft  go  to  France."  Thefe  are  truths,  and 
"  it  is  doing  juftice  to  both  parties  to  tell  them. 
"  It  ,is  chiefly  the  diflenters  who  have  carried 
"  Englifh  manufactures  to  the  height  they  are 
"  now  at,  and  the  fame  men  have  it  in  their 
"  power  to  carry  them  away  ;  and  though  thofe 
F  F  2  "  manu- 
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"  manufactures  will  afterwards  continue  to  be 
"  made  in  thofe  places,  the  foreign  market  will 
"  be  loft.  There  are  frequently  appearing  in 
"  the  London  Gazette,  extracts  from  certain 
"  acts  to  prevent  machines  and  perfons,  as  far 
"  as  they  can  extend  to  perfons,  from  going  out 
"  of  the  country.  It  appears  from  thefe,  that 
"  the  ill  effects  of  the  teft-laws  and  church- 
"  eftablimment  begin  to  be  much  fufpe&ed  ; 
"  but  the  remedy  offeree  can  never  fupply  the 
"  remedy  of  reafon.  In  the  progrefs  of  lefs 
"  than  a  century,  all  the  unreprefented  part  of 
"  England,  of  all  denominations,  which  is  at 
*•'  leaft  a  hundred  times  the  moft  numerous, 
"  may  begin  to  feel  the  neceffity  of  a  confbitu- 
"  tion,  and  then  all  thofe  matters  will  come 
"  regularly  before  them." 

But,  1.  It  is  falfe  that  thefe  towns  either  were 
at  firfl,  or  ever  have  been  colonies  of  diflenters, 
driven  from  the  chartered  towns. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  the  generality  or  even 
majority  of  their  inhabitants  are   diflenters,   as 
has  been  but  too  fatally  (hewn  in  the  late  tu- 
mults at  Birmingham.^}  nr-. 

3.  Manufacturers  have  nothing  do  with  the 
tefl  laws  any  where. 

4.  There  is  as  large  a  proportion  of  dirTenters 
at    Leeds,    Norwich,    Nottingham,    Leicefter, 
Derby,  &c.  as  in  the  unchartered  towns,  and 

in 
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in  feveral  of  them  the  corporation  is  in  the  dif- 
fenting  intereft. 

5.  The   erection   of   "  one  cotton   mill   in 
"  France,"  and  "  feveral  in  America,"  brought 
as  a  fole  proof  that  "  the  manufactories  are  with- 
drawing from  England,"  is  perfectly  ludicrous. 

6.  What  was  faid  to  Mr.  Paine  by  his  rich 
dhTenter  in  a  moment  of  difappointment,  proves 
nothing  but  the  anger  of  the  man.     He   has 
probably  thought  better  of  it  lince  -,  and  if  not, 
we  may  very  fafely  allow  all  thofe   who  think 
"  England  not  a  country  to  live  in,"  to  go  where 
they  can  find  a  better. 

7.  The   parliament  being  (as  is  (hewn  elfe- 
where)  the  reprefentatives  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  of  any  particular  diftricts,  it  is  abfurd  to 
fay  that  any  part  of  it  is  unreprefented ;  and  the 
towns  in  queftion  are  not  only  generally  but  par- 
ticularly reprefented.      Mr.  Paine  might  have 
been    eafily  informed    for    inftance,     that    Sir 
Robert  Lawley  is  the  immediate  reprefentative 
of  Birmingham. 

In  the  text  to  which  this  note  belongs,  he 
compares  the  erection  of  a  fingle  cotton  mill  in 
France,  and  one  or  two  in  America,  with  the 
Inquiiition  in  Spain  and  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  France,  as  an  equal  proof  of 
the  bad  government  actually  exifting  in  England, 
mrj  3fh  i  — So 


• — So  much  for  Thomas's  candour  and  inge- 
nuity, as  well  as  "  his  talents  for  obfervation 
"  and  invefligation." 

I  have  already  obferved  that  though  I  think 
the  confiitution  of  our  government  the  heft  that 
has  hitherto  been  devifed,  the  beft  cannot  be  fe- 
cured  againft  abufe  and  decay.  Time  has  made 
a  breach  in  the  conftitutional  reprefentation :  and 
on  the  odium  of  corrupt  influence,  I  am.  ready 
to  concede  to  Mr.  Paine  all  that  he  expofes  in 
pointed  and  lively  terms.  But  corrupt  influence 
is  not  the  confiitution,  but  a  difeafe  growing  out 
of  a  vicious  infection  in  its  component  parts, 
which  could  not  be  removed  by  any  change  of 
ftracfture,  fo  long  as  the  fame  infedted  parts  rnuft 
jieceifarily  be  re-employed  in  the  conformation. 
If  there  was  no  venality,  there  could  be  no  cor- 
ruption >  and  no  form  of  government  that  ever 
did  or  will  exift,  can  prevent  men,  who  efteeni 
money  more  than  liberty,  from  offering  to  fale 
whatever  ihare  of  that  liberty  they  have  it  in 
their  power  to  difpofe  of.  When  venality  has 
once  pervaded  a  nation,  the  greater  mare  the 
people  have  immediately  in.  the  government,  the 
more  iimple  the  pofleflion  of  their  liberties  is, 
the  greater  is  the  facility  with  which  they  may 
drive  their  bargain  :  fo  that  if  it  be  true,  as  I 
believe,  that  venality  is  the  infeparable  ccmpa- 

n  ion 
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nkm  of  luxury,  and  luxury  the  neceflary  atten- 
dant upon  riches  and  commerce,  it  will  appear 
to  be  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the  .excellent 
contrivance  of  our  conftitution,  that  this  rich 
commercial  luxurious  nation  ihould  have  pre- 
ferved  its  liberties   rather    increafed    than   di- 
minifhed  during  fo  long  a  period ;  for  whatever 
caufe  we  may  have  for  apprehenfion  for  the  fu- 
ture, certain  it  is  that  we  do  now  enjoy  as  much 
civil  liberty  as  any  people  have  ever  poflelTed ; 
as  much  perhaps  as  can  confift  with  the  force 
necefiary  to  preferve  fecurity  and  order  in  a  flate 
of  general  corruption  of  morals.    For  the  power 
of  government  muft  be  made  proportionate  to 
the  crimes  it  has  to  punifh  or  reftrain.     Our 
bufmefs  is  not  therefore  to  innovate,  but  to  pre- 
ferve and  reftore.     Our  perfons  and  properties 
are  fecure,  and  we  have  the  rare  felicity  to  live 
in  times,  when  beyond  any  example,  men  may 
freely  communicate  the   freeft    opinions — rara 
temporum  felicitate,  ubi  fentire  qua?  velis,  et  quae 
fentias    dicere   licet — Would   we  change  with 
France,  where  befides  the  necefTary  reftric~tions 
of  the  government  and  the  laws,  all  men  are 
fubjecl:  to  the  capricious  command  of  mobs  and 
felf- formed  focieties  ?  No  man  of  common  fenfe 
who  has  taken  a  view  of  the  two  countries, 
would  admit  the  idea  for  a  moment.     And  if 

there 
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there  is  lefs  practical  liberty  in  France,  their 
liberty  frauds  alfo  upon  lei's  fecure  foundations, 
becaufe  the  people  are  intruded  with  the  im- 
mediate management  of  what  they  have  never 
known  how  to  conduit.  If  ever  the  popular 
energy  by  which  the  government  in  France  is 
at  prefent  maintained  comes  to  fubiide  ;  if  ever 
the  French  people  ihould  be  driven  to  aflbciate 
the  ideas  of  their  actual  and  increafmg  mife- 
ries  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  their 
new  government,  they  may,  and  moft  pro- 
bably will  fell  or  yield  up  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties to  perfons  taking  ground  upon  the  old  con- 
iHtution.  Thole  who  admire  the  facility  with 
which  the  French  revolution  was  accomplished, 
fhould  recollect,  that  with  the  fame  facility  a 
counter  revolution  may  be  effected.  If  it  be 
true  that  "  for  a  nation  to  be  free,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  that  fhe  wills  it,"  it  is  ftill  more  true  that 
for  a  nation,  politically  conftituted  as  France  is, 
to  refign  her  freedom,  it  is  fuflicient  that  me 
wills  it ;  for  it  is  certainly  more  eafy  to  relign 
rights  than  to  maintain  them.  In  one  day 
tyranny  was  overturned  ;  and  in  one  day  may 
liberty,  like  another  Artnsa  take  her  flight 
to  heaven.  The  conftitution  of  France 
has  provided  no  ftrong  holds,  no  outworks 
againil  the  temporary  fedu&ion,  or  bribery  of 
i  the 


the  people.  No  ufe  has  been  made  of  that 
great  political  as  well  as  mechanical -principle, 
the  oppojitlon  of  contending  forces,  fo  happily 
employed  in  our  admirable  conftitution.  In 
England  every  individual  may  indeed  fell  his 
vote,  becaufe  that  is  what  no  form  of  govern- 
ment can  poffibly  prevent;  and  under  every 
pofiible  mode  of  legiflation  unjuft  or  opprefTive 
laws  may  be  made ;  but  neither  the  people  for 
themfelves,  nor  the  branches  of  which  the  go- 
vernment confifts,  can  alienate  any  of  their  ge- 
neral rights,  or  the  refpective  powers  intruded 
with  each  for  the  general  good,  without  the 
formal  confent  of  the  three  in  the  firft  inftance  -, 
and  an  ultimate  appeal  to  the  people.  Each  may 
diffipate  or  miiapply  their  income ;  but  none  can 
without  the  conient  of  all  parties,  difpofe  of  any 
part  of  the  eftate ;  the  people  may  proftitute  their 
voices  at  an  election ;  parliaments  may  be  bribed  or 
feduced  to  fupport  foolifh  meafures,  or  bad  men  ; 
and  the  crown  may  apply  its  influence  for  the  fame 
or  other  bad  purpofes;  but  the  powers  of  refump- 
tion  and  repeal  remain  unimpaired  to  be  exercifed 
under  better  men  and  in  better  times.  By  the  ad- 
mirable mechanifm  of  our  conftitution,  not  refting 
too  much  upon  thehonefty  of  the  governors,  or  the 
the  energy  of  the  people,  it  is  made  the  permanent 
intereft  of  every  branch  to  maintain  their  refpec- 
G  G  tive 
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live  powers,  and  to  prevent  each  other  from  paf-* 
ling  the  bound"  prescribed  to  them.    The  rights 
of  the  people,  which  are  held  in  truft  by  the  three 
branches  of  the  legiilature,  may  be  ill  adminifter- 
ed  but  they  cannot  be  refigned ;  the  powers  com- 
mitted to  each  not  only  infer  duties  which  they 
are  morally  obliged  to  execute,  but  fo  long  as  it 
remains  impoflible  for  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  legiflature  to  elevate  itfelf  to  any  dangerous 
pre-eminency  without  abridging  the  powers  of 
the  other  two  ;  and  fo  long  as  the  confent  of  all 
the  three  is  neceflary  to  any  alteration  in  the 
difpofition  of  thefe  powers;  ib  long  muft  it  be 
the  immediate  intereft  of  all  to  preferve    that 
balance,  which  is  the  beft  fecurity  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  civil  rights  we  enjoy.     Thus, 
however  the  morals  of  the  nation  m$  have  been 
debafed,  the   conftitution  has  hitherto  received 
but  little  injury  from   a   fyftem  of  corruption 
which  has  long  notorioufly  prevailed.     Our  li- 
berties  fortunately  reft   on  deeper   foundations 
than   the  co temporary  wifdom  or  virtue  of  our 
governors,  or  even  of  the  nation   itfelf.     The 
forms  of  our  coniHtution  have  effected  that  per- 
fection of  political  contrivance,  to  unite  the  du- 
ties and  intereffc    of  the  bodies  of  which  it  is 
compofed  in  one  common  point  j    as  individuals, 
they  may  be  bribed  or.  fednced   to  fupport  this 


or  that  meafure  ;  but  as  bodies,  they  have 
neither  the  power  nor  can  have  the  inclination 
to  furrender  the  confutation. 

Mr.  Paine  confiders  it  a  very  great  fupe- 
riority  in  the  French  government,  that  the  mi- 
nifters  are  not  admitted  to  a  feat  in  the  National 
AfTembly,  but  the  excellency  of  this  privation  is 
I  think  by  no  means  fo  clear.  To  be  fure, 
according  to  theory,  the  executive  and  legifla- 
tive  powers  mould  be  feparately  and  diftinctly 
adminiftered;  but  I  think  this  principle  does 
not  reach  to  the  incapacitating,  the  fame  in- 
dividuals from  acting  in  both  ;  and  in  prac- 
tice it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe,  that  any  wife  fyf- 
tem  can  be  attained  by  the  unpremeditated  de- 
liberations of  fuch  a  meeting  at  the  National 
AfTembly.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that 
fo  long  as  the  meafures  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment are  fairly  brought  forward  to  parliamentary 
difcuffion,  it  is  advantageous  that  the  miniftry 
mould  belong  to  parliament  ;  it  tends  to  give 
their  meafures  additional  weight  on  one  hand, 
and  a  more  early  and  immediate  refponfibility 
on  the  other.  One  thing  at  leaft  I  am  fure  of, 
that  neither  the  adual  condudt  of  the  govern- 
ment in  France,  nor  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Paine  will  induce  any  rcaionabic  man  to  wifli 
for  an  efTential  change  in  the  mode  of  adminifter- 
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ing  the  executive  powers  in  England,  were  fucb 
a  change  practicable.  I  am  not  here  fpeaking 
of  the  exclufion  of  mere  placemen  and  pen- 
fioners ;  a  conftrtutional  restriction  ever  to  be 
wimed  for,  but  which  would  be  much  better 
effected  by  taking  away  the  ufelefs  places  and 
penfions  themfelves. 

After  attacking  all  laws  and  eftablimnients, 
and  confequently  all  morality,  under  the  pretence 
of  fecuring  liberty  of  action,  our  author  would 
deftroy  all  religion  to  fecure  liberty  of  confcience. 
Difapproving  the  ertablifhment  of  one  religion, 
and  the  toleration  of  others,  he  contends  there 
fhould  be  no  eftablifhed  religion.  This  man, 
who  founds  the  rnoft  extravagnt  political  doc- 
trines on  the  f>rft  chapter  of  Genefis,  and  the 
genealogy  of  Jefus  Chrift,  page  48,  49  \  de- 
clares, page  79,  80,  for  pure  deifm.  He  cites, 
in  example,  "  the  worfhip  of  a  jew  or  a  Turk;" 
and  fays,  "  with  refpect  to  religion  itfelf,,  with- 
"  out  regard  to  names,  and  as  directing  itfelf 
"  from  the  univerfal  family  of  mankind  to  the 
"  divine  object  of  all  adoration,  it  is  man  bring- 
"  ing  to  his  maker  the  fruits  of  his  heart ;  and 
"  though  thefe  fruits  may  dirTer  from  each  other 
*••'  like  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  grateful  tribute 
*"  is  accepted."  But  to  confider  this  facred  fub- 
iect  merely  in  a  political  point  of  view,  either 

there 


there  is  one  true  religion  and  all  the  reft  are 
falfe,  or  elfe  there  is  no  true  religion  at  all. 
Now  as  religion  is  not  prefented  at  once  to  the 
choice  of  men  in  full  powers  of  their  underftand- 
ing,  but  imprefled  upon  the  tender  minds  of 
youth  in  early  education,  admitting  that  there  is 
a  true  religion,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment to  provide  that  no  other  mall  be  incul- 
cated in  the  public  eftablimments  of  education, 
or  preached  to  the  people  in  the  eftablifhed  places 
of  public  worfhip.  The  religion  thus  taught 
and  authorized  is  the  religion  of  the  ftate  :  but, 
confidering  the  extreme  fallacy  of  human  reafon, 
as  men  may  be  miftaken,  even  where  their  belief 
is  founded  on  the  ftrongeft  evidence,  though  go- 
vernment will  not  authorize  or  fupport,  they  will 
tolerate  all  the  reft,  as  far  as  is  confiftent  with 
the  protection  they  owe  to  that  which  they  be- 
lieve alone  to  be  true.  Such  has  been  hitherto 
the  proceeding  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  people  un- 
der the  former  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions,  that 
there  is  a  true  religion  ;  and  this  proceeding  does 
indeed  feem  perfectly  confequent  and  juft. 

If  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  fuppofe  for  a  mo- 
ment with  Thomas  Paine,  that  religion  confifts 
in  nothing  more  than  "  a  grateful  tribute  of 
"  devotion  from  man  to  his  maker,"  "  for  which 

-God 
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"  God  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  man  from* 
"  the  beginning  of  time  ;"*  and  that  it  is  a$ 
indifferent  to  God  in  what  mode  this  tribute  is- 
paid  "  as  it  is  to  a  Bifhop,  whether  he  receives 
"  his  tythe  in  a  fheaf  of  wheat,  or  a  cock  of 
"  hay;"-J-  the  cafe  is  entirely  changed.  If  all 
religions  are  indifferent  in  the  fight  of  God,  they 
are  far  from  being  indifferent  in  their  opperation 
upon  the  actions  of  men.  When  it  is  therefore 
once  eftabliflied  that  they  are  indifferent  in  the 
fight  of  God,  they  that  inftant  become  an  im- 
mediate object  of  human  confideration.  The 
legillator  has  a  right  to  avail  himfelf  of  this 
mighty  engine  for  the  better  government  of  man- 
kind in  aid  of  morality  and  the  laws.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  ftate  is  one  of  the  moft  forceable 
and  efficacious  inflitutions  of  government.  A  few 
fpeculative  men,  relying  too  much  upon  the  fal- 
lacy of  reafon,  may  have  become  athiefts  or  ma- 
teriaMs,  but  to  attempt  to  rcct  out  all  religion 
from  among  the  people  is  equally  wicked  and 
vain.  The  belief  in  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence, 
where  virtue  will  be  finally  rewarded,  and  vice 
punimed,  offers  encouragement  and  confblation 
to  the  good,  and  reftraint  to  the  bad,  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  laws  -,  and  this  belief  having 

*  Note,  p.  121.  -f  p.  80, 
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(as  I  am  about  to  mew)  its  natural  caufes  in  the 
human  mind,  the  deftruction  of  a  rational  efta- 
blifhed  religion,  leads  men  back  through  licen- 
tioufnefs  to  grofs  fuperftition,  as  the  deftruction 
of  legal  government  does  through  anarchy  to 
defpotifm. 

All  religions,  except  the  true  religion  revealed 
from  heaven,  do  not,  as  our  author  fays, 
"  begin  by  perfuaiion,  and  exhortation,  and 
if  example,"  but  have  their  origin  in  our  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  organs  of  fenfation.  Religion,  in 
the  moft  general  fenfe,  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
ride  of  action  founded  upon  the  belief  of  fitper- 
natural  agency  •,  and  this  belief  has  been  inhe- 
rent in  mankind  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  Men 
limit  the  laws  of  nature  to  their  own  very  con- 
fined experience  j  with  the  ignorant,  whatever 
is  extraordinary  is  fupernatural ;  whatever  hap- 
pens out  of  the  common  courfe  is  attributed  to 
the  power  of  fome  invifible  agent,  becaufe  it  is 
eafier  to  fuppofe  the  operation  of  animal  bodily 
force,  with  the  powers  of  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, than  chemical  or  other  natural  powers 
of  which  we  have  had  no  experience.  And  as 
among  thefe  extraordinary  incidents  fome  will 
be  beneficial  and  fome  hurtful  to  men,  they 

will 


will  endeavour  to  conciliate  the  favour,  or  de- 
precate the  malice  of  thefe  powers,  by  fuch 
gifts  and  fupplications  as  would  be  moft  accept- 
able to  themfelves.  This  feems  to  be  the 
natural  hiftory  of  facrifice  and  prayer.  Nor  is 
this  all  -,  the  fenfes  are  really  deceived  as  well 
as  the  imagination.  We  learn  to  judge  of 
ihape  and  magnitude,  and  the  reft  of  the  acci- 
dents of  figure,  by  repeatedly  comparing  the 
impreffion  made  upon  the  fight  with  the  im- 
prefiion  made  upon  the  touch  by  the  fame  ob- 
ject ;  whenever  the  criterion  by  which  our 
judgment  upon  thefe  circumftances  has  been 
ufed  to  be  guided  is  either  abfent  or  imperfect, 
the  judgment  will  be  falfe  or  imperfect  alfo. 
if  we  fuppofe  an  object  placed  near  to  the  eye 
to  be  at  a  diftance,  the  idea  of  the  object  will 
be  magnified  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mif- 
take :  a  cat  may  acquire  the  dimenfions  of  an 
elephant,  and  a  horfe  aflame  a  gigantic  form. 
In  denfe  or  obfcure  media,  as  the  dufk  of  the 
evening  or  a  fog,  things  will  appear  in  extraor- 
dinary and  unknown  forms;  and  miraculous 
appearances  or  vifions  will  be  added  to  miracu- 
lous events.  Such  feems  to  have  been  the 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  the  fictitious  reli- 
gions of  the  world.  How  the  priefts  have  in 


all  ages  availed  themfelves  of  thefe  natural 
propensities  of  the  human  mind  more  or  lefs 
to  enflave  mankind  it  is  not  here  our  objed:  to 
enquire.  It  is  fufficient  to  have  proved,  that 
as  men  muft  have  a  religion,  they  ought  to  have 
the  beft  religion  poflible  *. 

When  we  are  told  that  our  government  has 
its  defecls  and  imperfections,  we  anfwer  cer- 
tainly, for  it  is  the  work  of  man ;  and  were  a 
fynod  of  angels  to  form  a  conftitution  it  would 
(till  be  imperfect  as  long  as  the  adminiftration. 
of  it  muft  be  committed  to  variable  and  very 
imperfect  creatures.  But  if  the  Englifti  govern- 
ment is  not  perfect,  its  comparative  excellence  is 
clearly  fhewn  by  the  rank  the  country  holds 
among  the  nations,  far  beyond  its  extent  or  natu-» 
ral  refources;  for  this  pre-eminence  inconteftibly 
proves  the  exiftence  of  all  thofe  advantages 
which  government  is  intended  to  promote. 
Commerce  and  arts  and  induftry  and  riches 
and  population  are  invariable  figns  of  good 
government ;  and  the  nations  where  thefe 
flourim  are  the  true  and  only  fchools  of  found 
kgiflation.  If  this  profound  dodor,  who  deigns 
to  caft  a  philofophic  eye  over  the  diftempers  of 
our  ftate,  had  taught  us  to  remove  the  abufe 

*  Men  do  not  feem  lefs  prone  to  fuperftition  ui  this  en- 
lightened age  than  formerly.  Swedcnbergers^  Animal-mag* 
netifcrs,  Unitarians^  &c.  »re  the  produce  of  our  own  days* 
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without  endangering  the  inftitution,  we  Should 
have  owed  him  much  obligation  ;  but  he 
"  cads  the  water  of  the  land,"  and  neither 
marks  the  difeafe,  nor  indicates  the  cure :  and 
as  to  his  violent  and  experimental  fpecifics  and 
panaceas,  we  will  "  throw  fuch  phyfic  to  the 
"  dogs." 

Defperate  and  deplorable  indeed  is  the  ftate 
of  thofe  countries  where  reformation  mufl  be 
preceded  by  demolition.  An  exchange  of  evils 
for  the  prefent,  and  a  doubtful  profpeft  of  future 
good,  may  be  the  only  fad  alternative  of  the 
tyrannies  of  Europe ;  but  our  mild  and  equal 
government  prefents  us  with  the  free,  fe- 
cure,  and  peaceful  enjoyment  of  adlual  good, 
and  the  fafe  and  eafy  means  of  reforming  in 
due  feafon  and  without  violence  all  the  defeats 
and  inconveniencies  for  which  no  prudent  op- 
portunity was  given  to  the  wife  caution  of  our 
anceftors.  To  thefe  objects,  and  to  a  jealous 
and  fufpicious  watchfulnefs  of  the  administration 
©f  government,  real  patriots  will  diredl:  the  at- 
tention and  excite  the  vigilance  of  the  people. 
All  reformation  really  defired  and  firmly  de- 
manded by  the  nation  muft  ever  affuredly  be 
complied  with  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  reformation  will  be  officioufly  offered  by 
thofe  who  are  benciitted  by  the  continuance  of 
the  evil.  The  voice  of  the  nation  is  the  con- 
iiitutional  controul  of  parliament,  and  the  con- 
i  ftitutional 
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flitutional  check  of  the  mofl  daring  adminif- 
tration.     When  fully  and  clearly  pronounced, 
it  never  did,   it  never  can  fail  to  operate  to  full 
effecT:.     In   fuch    a   flate   of   things    therefore 
filence  is  acqniefcence,  and  acquiefcence  is  tacit 
approbation.     If  the  people  have  at  any  time 
feen   with   apparent   fatisfaction   a    parliament 
diflblved  for  refitting  a  minifcer,  declaring  him- 
felf  the   minifler  of  the  crown,    and  not  the 
minifler  of  the  flate ;  and  have  when  appealed 
to  againfl  their  reprefentatives  fent  up  men  of 
more  pliant  tempers,  we  are  to  fuppofe  they 
faw  at  that  time  fome  good  reafon  for  fupport- 
ing  the  influence  of  the  crown  againfl  them- 
felves ;  the  fceptre  againfl  their  mace.     If  they 
have   fhewn  no  figns  of  improbation  when  a 
vafl  and  unufual  weight  of  numbers  and  confe- 
quence   has   been   fuddenly    thrown   into    the 
Houfe  of  Lords,  we  mufl  conclude  that  the 
people  of  that  period  apprehended  no  danger 
from  a  great  increafe  of  power  and  influence  in 
the   ariflocratical   branch  of  the    conflitution. 
If  the  government  and  patronage  of  an  immenfe 
unreprefented  territory  has  been  transferred  to 
the  difpofition  and  controul  of  his   majefly's 
minifters,    without  creating  any  alarm   in  the 
nation,  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that  no  reafon- 
able  jealoufy  of  the  too  great  influence  of  the 
crown  then  exifled  in  the  nation.     If  ever  they 
have  chearfully  confented  to  commute  the  price 
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of  a  commodity,  which  nobody  was  obliged  to 
purchafe,  for  a  very  heavy  obligatory  tax  upon 
one  of  the  moil  general  and  necefTary  benefits 
of  nature,  they  muft  to  be  fare  have  confidered 
the  prefent  made  by  this  means  to  a  powerful 
body  of  men  out  of  their  pockets  as  a  fair 
compenfation  for  fupport  to  be  given  to  fome 
Whig  ad minift ration  much  attached  to  the 
popular  caufe.  If  they  have  ever  fubmitted 
without  a  murmur  to  the  extenfion  of  the  ex- 
icife  livvs,  fo  odious  to  their  anceftors,  and  to 
the  introduction  of  excifemen  into  private 
dwellings;  and  filcntly  aflented  to  having  the 
ultimate  deciiion  upon  numerous  and  compli- 
cated internal  duties  referred  to  the  opinion  of 
one  jUi'ge  inftead  oi  aywry;  they  muft  certainly, 
at  that  moment,  have  confidered  revenue  as  of 
more  conk-quence  than  liberty.  If  th^y  have 
ever  given  their  countenance  to  great  and  ex- 
penlive  armaments  without  being  informed  or 
paring  to  enquire  into  th-ir  neceffity  or  deftina- 
tion,  their  blind 'confidence  in  the  minifter  of 
that  day  had,  no  doubt,  been  juftified  by  his 
approved  fincerity  and  {kill ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  any  matter  of  furprife  if  they  mould  have 
feeri,  without  envy  or  regret,  the  principal 
orrices  of  the  ftate,  and  their  great  emoluments, 
accumulated  upon  the  head  o*  fuch  a  minifter, 
and  his  fiimiiy  and  creatures.  And  if  in  any 
very  critical  emergency  a  miniiter  has  ever 
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aflumed  with  the  confent  and  approbation  of 
the  nation  the  whole  powers  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  the  nation  muft  have  felt  aflured  that 
thefe  exorbitant  powers  might  fafely  be  trufled 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  without  envy  or  pride 
or  ambition ;  fome  "  Ifraelite  indeed  in  whom 
"  there  was  no  guile." 

T  have  heard  it  cited  as  an  inftance  of  the 
moderation  of  the  miniftry,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  times,  that  this  libel  upon  the  conftitution 
has  not  been  brought  into  the  courts,  or  burned 
into  confequenoe  by  the  coiimon  hangman. 
For  my  part  I  confefs  myfelf  not  fo  much  edi- 
fied with  this  prudent  rcferve.  When  mintfters 
have  been  atmcked,  the  vengeance  of  the  law- 
has  of  late  bten  more  than  once  called  forth ; 
but  in  defence  of  \hz  xonftiiutkn  they  have  not 
fo  much  as  moved  a  finger :  nor  was  it  perhaps 
to  be  expected  they  inould.  The  object  of  thefe 
writers  is  to  prove  that  England  has  not  a  free 
conftitution  ;  a  petition  which  it  is  the  imme- 
diate intereft  of  a  bad  minifter  to  maintain,  and 
which  the  beft  will  not  find  himfelf  entirely 
free  to  controvert.  God  h-lp  the  liberties  of 
this  or  any  other  nation  which  are  to  look  up 
to  minifters  for  their  fupport ! 

Did  it  become  an  obfcure  and  humble  man 
to  offer  ad  vie ;  to  the  lubiime  perfonages  who 
direct  our  affairs,  I  ihotili,  with  all  diriidence, 
fecommend  it  to  them  at  this  juncture  to  pre- 
vent 


vent  the  wimes  of  the  nation-  by  bringing  for- 
wards in  a  manly  honeft  way  thefe  conftitu- 
tional  reparations  and  reforms  which  time  has 
made  necefTary,  or  for  which  no  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  the  prudent  caution  of  our 
fathers.  The  final  fuccefs  of  the  French  Re- 
volution becomes  every  day  more  probable  •  a 
new  generation  is  rifing  up  faft  to  its  fupport, 
unbroken  to  the  faddle  or  the  yoke  ;  and  if  the 
Englifh  mould  become  jealous  of  any  fuppofed 
fuperiority  in  a  nation  on  whofe  political  ex- 
iflence  they  have  been  fo  long  accuftomed  to 
look  down  with  difdain,  fomething  in  this  way 
mufl  be  done ;  by  moderate  conceflions,  grant- 
ed above  all  while  they  can  ftill  wear  the  cap- 
tivating graces  of  a  free  gift,  things  may  always 
be  prevented  from  running  to  dangerous  ex- 
tremes. In  a  crifis,  too,  like  the  prefent,  v/here 
men  who  have  vilified  the  conftitution  are  upon 
the  watch  for  fomething  to  authorife  their 
evil  report,  it  might  be  prudent  to  reftrain  a 
little  of  the  adulatory  correfpondence,  of  which 
the  minifter  and  not  the  monarch  is  in  reality 
the  object.  A  minifter  chaunting  forth  his  own 
praifes  in  a  canticle  known  to  be  of  his  own 
inditing,  echoed  back'  by  thanking  himfelf,  for 
his  own  exploits,  furely  rather  gives  a  proof  of 
his  vanity  than  his  difcretion.  Though  a  good 
underftanding  between  the  different  branches  of 
the  legiflature  is  always  to  be  wimed,  they  have 
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alfo  feparate  rights  and  duties  of  which  they  can- 
not be  too  tenacious  5  and  their  exceffive  com- 
plaifance  for  each  other  ought  at  all  times  to 
awaken  a  prudent  jealoufy  in  thofe  whofe  agents 
they  are.  The  minifters  who  conceive  that 
becaufe  we  are  attached  to  the  monarch  as 
holding  and  preferving  the  balance  of  the  con- 
flitution,  that  we  are  therefore  at  all  difpofed 
to  allow  him  to  alTume  the  power  of  controul- 
ing  the  constitution,  will  be  taught,  that  we 
know  how  to  diftinguim  between  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  the  administration  of  it.  Let  them, 
not  deceive  themfelves ;  the  temporary  anarchy 
produced  in  France  by  going  too  far  may 
ferve  to  place  the  value  of  our  well-poifed  go- 
vernment in  a  ftronger  light,  and  make  us  there- 
fore more  unwilling  to  relinquim  it ;  but  fur- 
nimes  at  the  fame  time  a  terrible  example  of 
the  facility  with  which  arbitrary  in  dilutions 
may  be  destroyed.  If  as  things  now  ftand  our 
government  is  deftined  to  undergo  any  change, 
it  will  not  be  towards  an  arbitrary  government 
either  in  form  or  effect ;  the  fpirit  of  the  times 
is  fo  far  very  happily  otherwife  directed.  If 
any  minifter  mall  venture  to  attempt  to  force  jt 
into  that  direction,  it  will  recoil  upon  that  mi- 
lifter's  head  with  a  very  dangerous  momentum. 
I  would  alfo  recommend  it  to  them  to  reprefs 
within  more  decent  bounds  the  zeal  of  their 
mercenary  prints ;  a  laboured  panegyric  upon 

the 
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the  constitution,  comes  with  a  fufpicious  efFecT:, 
while  publications  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  in 
pay  of  miniftry,  are  allowed  uniformly  and  fyf- 
tematically  to  maintain  doctrines  the  moil  ad- 
verfe  to  it  j  paffive  obedience  and  blind  fub- 
muTion,  are  fitter  for  an  Afiatic  Vifier  than  a 
Britifh  minifter ;  bafe  and  unlimited  compli- 
ance, fuch  as  a  free  people  mould  diidiin  to  be- 
ilow,  and  the  agent  of  a  free  people  be  afhamed 
to  receive.  "  An  implicit  faith,"  fays  an. 
authour,  whofe  principles  feem  to  be  again 
coining  into  vogue  *,  "  is  given  to  the  meanefl 
"  artificer  in  his  own  craft ;  how  much  more 
"  is  then  due  to  the  (minifter  of  the)  prince  in 
"  the  profound  fecrets  of  government,  the 
"  caufes  and  ends  of  the  greateft  politic ;  ac- 
"  tions  and  motives  of  ilate,  dazzle  the  eyes, 
*'  and  exceed  the  capacity  of  all  men,  fave 
"  thofe  that  are  hourly  verfed  in  the  manage- 
'"  ment  of  public  affairs." 

According  to  this  new  confidence,  or  this 
old  confidence  to  be  now  revived,  the  king  is 
to  confide  in  the  wifdom  of  the  minifter ;  the 
parliament  is  to  confide  in  the  wifdom  of  the 
minifter ;  the  nation  is  to  confide  in  the  wif- 
dom of  the  minifter ;  and  to  ftretch  their  con- 
fidence to  his  honefty  alfo ;  as  if  we  were  to 
fuppofe,  that  none  of  thefe  parties  had  any 
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wifdom  or  virtue  of  their  own.  And  not  only 
the  direction  of  all  meafures,  but  of  the  nati- 
onal principle  itfelf,  is  to  be  regulated  at  the 
difcretion  of  one  man.  Whether  abroad  this 
principle  is  to  be  warlike  or  pacific  ;  for  con- 
queft  and  extended  dominion,  or  for  the  culti- 
vation of  commerce  and  colonization  $  whether 
friendly  or  hoftile  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ; 
and  whether  at  home  the  efTence,  or  merely  the 
forms  of  the  conftitution,  are  to  be  maintained; 
are  neither  to  depend  on  the  fentiments  and  opi- 
nions of  the  people,  nor  the  wifdom  and  virtue 
of  parliament,  nor  the  grave  deliberation  of  the 
king  in  council  -,  but  upon  the  mere  capricious, 
determination  of  one  man,  in  the  fecret  receffes 
of  his  own  mind.  If  it  mould  ever  come  to  be 
eftablifhed,  that  the  minifler  is  to  make  war  or 
peace,  to  raife  armies  and  fleets,  and  to  lay  taxes 
on  his  implicit  authority  in  the  firft  inflance, 
and  then  to  come  to  parliament  merely  to  ratify 
his  proceeding  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  under 
what  forms  the  government  may  be  carried  on 
will  be  of  little  importance  ;  it  will  in  effect 
be  as  defpotic  as  the  moft  unlimited  monarchy 
in  Europe. 

The  declared  intention  of  Thomas  Paine's 
book  being  to  excite  the  people  to  level  all  dif- 
tindlions;  Whigs  and  Tories,  the  lovers  of  mo- 
narchy and  the  friends  to  the  popular  fide  are 
equally  obnoxious  in  his  fight  fo  long  as  they 
I  i  prefcrve 


preferve  any  attachment  to  that  very  irnperfetf 
thing,  a  mixed  government  *;  nay  according  to  a 
principle  of  the  human  mind  (by  which  the 
preference  of  hate  in  religious  feels  is  commonly 
referved  for  thofe  whofe  tenets  approach  the 
nearest  to  each  other — The  prefent  endeavour  of 
the  Prefbyterians  in  Ireland  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Papifts  again  ft  the  Lutheran  church — 
The  late  determination  of  a  right  honourable 
gentleman  to  forfake  his  beft  friends  and  join 
with  his  worft  enemies — and  a  thoufand  other 
equally  curious  moral  and  political  phenomena 
might  be  accounted  for  and  explained)  it  is 
probable  that  Thomas  hates  a  Whig  ftill  more 
than  he  does  a  Tory ;  for  certainly  of  the  two 
the  Whigs  are  the  moft  ftrongly  attached  to  that 
"  mixed  conftitution"  which  he  fo  earneftly  la- 
bours to  overturn.  With  a  view  of  decrying  the 
Whig  party,  topics  otherwife  foreign  to  his  fub- 
ject  are  invidioufly  brought  forward.  He  touches 
upon  the  coalition  like  a  perfon  who  endeavours 
to  give  pain  by  preffing  upon  an  old  fore  -,  and 
introduces  the  conduct  of  parties  on  the  bufinefs 
of  the  regency,  not  fo  much  to  mew  that  the 
Tories  were  wrong,  as  that  the  Whigs  were  not 
right ;  but  the  parliament  in  which  thefe  affairs 
were  tranfacted  being  dead  and  gone,  they  are  now 
become  objects  of  fair  hiftorical  difcuffion -,  and 
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though  the  "  nation  (as  Mr.  Paine  expreffes  it) 
"  having  once  committed  itfelf,  however  ralhly, 
"  might,  for  a  time,  feel  itfelf  urged  along  to 
(e  juftify,  by  continuance,  its  firft  proceeding  ;" 
it  would  be  paying  but  an  ill  compliment  either  to 
the  temper  or  underflanding  of  the  people  to  fup- 
pofe  that,  after  ten  years,  they  mould  be  Hill  inca- 
pable of  meeting  a  review  of  their  conduct  with 
any  fort  of  impartiality.  I  confefs  I  am  one  of 
thofe  who  have  always  confidered  the  Whig  co- 
alition, in  the  parliament  of  1783,  as  a  meafure 
perfectly  honourable  to  that  party ;  and  I  am 
very  willing  to  explain  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  founded.  In  carrying  on 
the  official  government,  two  very  diftmcl:  modes 
of  adminiftration  have,  at  different  times,  more 
or  lefs  prevailed ;  the  one  (to  borrow  again  the 
language  of  Mr.  Paine)  arifing  out  of  the  parli- 
ament, and  the  other  over  the  parliament.  The 
Tories  have  always  contended  that  all  the  mea- 
fures  of  government  ought  to  be  at  the  will  and 
pleafure  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  the  king  calls 
his  parliament  to  frame  laws,  and  what  is  ftill 
more  effential,  to  grant  fupplies ;  but  not  to 
meddle  with  the  adminiftration  of  affairs.  The 
Whigs  on  the  other  hand  affert,  that  parliament 
is  properly  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  and 
ought  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  conduct  of 
all  the  public  bufinefs  -,  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  in  particular,  being  entrusted  with 
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the  national  purfe,  has  it  in  ftri<5t  duty  to  con- 
troul  thofe  tranfactions  which  require  the  aid  of 
public  money  j  to  examine,  with  the  moft  fcru- 
pulcus  attention,  their  object,  and  to  judge  be- 
forehand of  their  necemty.  Such  have  been 
the  tenets,  and  fuch  the  proceedings  of  thefe 
parties  during  the  prefent  reign.  The  Whig 
adminiftrations  have  indeed  been  rare,  and  of 
fhort  duration ;  but  in  no  period  have  they 
more  ftriclly  adhered  to  their  principles,  though 
in  this  adherence  they  muft  have  forefeen  alrnoft 
a  certainty  of  their  fall.  The  firft  miniftry 
appointed  by  the  king,  went  upon  the  avowed 
intention  of  delivering  the  crown  from  the 
bondage  of  parliament ;  but  the  nation  was  not 
at  that  time  ripe  to  receive  a  doctrine  which 
they  have  fince  given  into  with  fuch  headlong 
fecurity.  This  miniftry  prefently  funk  under 
the  general  odium  -,  and  left  behind  it  the  fyftern 
of  the  double  cabinet,  by  which  fo  many  fhort- 
lived  adminiftrations  were  fuccemvely  appointed 
and  difmiffed. 

In  1765  the  difcontents  ran  fo  high,  that  it 
was  found  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fufpend  the 
fyflern,  and  to  allow  an  adminiftration  once 
more  to  place  its  ftrong  hold  in  parliament ;  but 
though  fufpended,  it  was  not  abandoned;  and 
every  effort  was  ufed  to  render  the  parliamentary 
conftitutional  adminiftration  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  weak  and  inefficacious :  and  when 
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the  king's  friends  had  fucceeded  in  their  endea- 
vours within  doors  and  without,  to  counteract 
the  meafures  of  his  minifters,  we  may  remember 
the  language  they  held  was,  "  Well !  we  have 
"  tried  your  virtuous  adminiftration,  but  they 
"  have  wanted  ftrength  to  fupport  themfelves;" 
not  perceiving  that  what  they  defigned  for  fatire 
was  in  fact  the  higheft  praife  -,  that  to  be  weak 
in  corrupt  influence,  is  to  be  flrong  in  hone  fly. 
This  new  victory  of  court  influence  over  parli- 
amentary controul,  was  followe'd  by  fixteen 
years,  the  darkeft  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Britim  annals j  the  humiliating  triumphs  of 
Wilkes,  and  Home,  and  Junius,  provoked  and 
neceffitated  by  the  unconstitutional  proceedings 
of  minifters;  and  the  fame  unconftitutional 
principles  obftinately  purfued  through  the  dif- 
grace  and  ruin  of  a  ten  year's  civil  war.  In 
1782,  the  patience  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  fome- 
what  of  an  afinine  endurance,  was  again  worn 
out,  and  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  were 
a  fecond  time  reluctantly  invited  to  take  the 
helm  till  the  florin  fhould  fubfide,  or  till,  by  the 
operation  of  certain  counter-manoeuvres,  it  might 
again  be  madeimpoffible  for  them  tofteerthevef- 
fel.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  in  the 
fame  year,  a  man  was  placed  at  their  head,  in 
whom  they  could  not  confide ;  they  of  courfe 
returned  to  their  private  ftations.  Such  was  the 
ftate  of  things  immediately  previous  to  the 
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coalition.  The  Marquis  of  Lanfdown  was  at 
the  head  of  an  adminiftration,  but  little  efteemed 
by  any  part  of  the  nation ;  the  Whig  party 
remained  firmly  united  under  the  aufpices  of  one 
of  the  fir  ft  characters  in  the  kingdom  * ;  and  a 
third  party  confifted  of  thole  men  who  had  acted 
with  Lord  North  in  his  unfortunate  adminiftra- 
tion.  Now  if  there  were  any  fet  of  men  more 
particularly  imprefTed  with  the  fatal  effects  of 
extra- parliamentary  adminiftration,  it  certainly 
was  this  party.  Lord  North  having  been  en- 
gaged to  commit  himfelf  for  the  American  war, 
which  was  at  fir  ft  the  war  of  the  nation,  had 
been  drawn  on  to  continue  it,  year  after  year,  by 
the  mere  dead  weight  of  his  majorities,  againft 
the  voice  of  the  nation,  againft  the  feelings  of 
parliament,  nay,  againft  his  own  opinion,  with 
a  compliance  that  cannot  be  excufed,  till  he 
found  himfelf  overwhelmed  in  difficulty  and 
diftrefs  :  to  proceed  was  impracticable ;  and  to 
abandon  his  poft  would  have  incurred  the  ad- 
ditional difgrace  of  defertion.  It  is  hardly  pof- 
fible  to  conceive  a  fituation  of  more  humiliation 
and  embaiTafTment  than  the  latter  part  of  Lord 
North's  administration.  He  had  of  all  other 
men  received  the  fevereft  lefTon  of  the  danger 
of  {landing  forward  to  be  refponfible  for  mea- 
fures  hatched  in  the  dark  recefTes  of  clofets  and 
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bed-chambers.  He  had  learned,  from  bitter 
experience,  the  neceffity  for  miniflers,  who  de- 
iire  to  ferve  either  with  credit  and  fatisfadtion  to 
themfelves,  or  with  advantage  to  the  country, 
to  take  their  ground  upon  free  parliamentary 
difcuffion ;  making  the  great  meafures  of  go- 
vernment the  public  meafures  of  the  (rate,  and 
not  the  mere  machinations  of  a  cabal  or  a 
junto.  Under  this  conviction,  what  could  be 
more  natural  or  reafonable  than  to  join  with  that 
party  which  had  fleadiJy  and  invariably  main- 
tained that  ground.  Lord  North  and  his 
friends  went  over  very  heartily  to  the  Whig 
party,  becaufe  they  knew,  from  their  own  per- 
fonal  experience,  that  upon  the  principle  of  that 
party  alone  an  adminiftration  could  iafely  and 
honourably  proceed.  They  became  the  firmeft 
maintainers  of  the  Whig  doctrine ;  as  among 
the  early  religious  reformers,  the  monks  were 
the  moft  jftrenuous  and  refolute  oppofers  of  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

By  this  junction  parliament  was  another  time 
reftored  to  the  real  effective  exercife  of  its  in- 
vefligating  and  controuling  functions.  But  by 
one  of  thofe  extraordinary  mifconceptions  to 
which  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are  fubject, 
the  people  were  perfuaded  to  confider  this  junc- 
tion in  another  point  of  view.  They  fuffered 
themfelves  to  be  told,  that  the  cabinet  had  been 
taken  by  florm,  and  the  royal  prerogative  infolently 
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invaded.  That  to  deny  the  king  the  power  of 
chufing  his  own  minifters  was  to  place  him  be- 
low the  fituation  of  every  common  gentleman, 
who  can  chufe  his  own  fervants  -,  and  to  this 
abfurd  cant  they  liftened  with  complacency; 
nay,  they  were  induced  to  believe,  that  there 
was  fome  dangerous  myftery  in  this  junction, 
becaufe  one  of  the  parties  had  uniformly  reprobat- 
ed, in  terms  of  the  ftrongeft  reproach,  thofe  prin- 
ciples which  the  other  party  had  at  laft  confented 
to  abandon,  upon  the  fullerl:  experience  of  their 
evil  effect.  They  believed,  and  many  of  them 
ilill  believe,  the  word  coalition  to  mean  fome 
very  wicked  thing  j  as  three  parts  of  the  people 
in  France  would  expect  to  find  the  word  arifto- 
crat  explained  in  their  dictionaries  by  all  the  at- 
tributes of  the  devil.  This  difpofition  in  the 
nation,  which  had  been  excited  with  fo  much 
induftry,  was  fpeedily  called  into  effect.  A 
plan  of  the  Whig-coalition  miniftry  to  fupply, 
in  fome  fort,  the  want  of  reprefentation  in  our 
Eaft- India  poffeffions,  by  giving  parliament 
fome  immediate  infpection  and  controul  in  the 
government  of  thofe  vaft  territories,  was  made 
the  pretext  for  bringing  forward,  into  open  day, 
the  avowal  of  that  iecret  influence  which  had 
hitherto  operated  in  obfcurity  and  concealment. 
A  marvellous  coalition  indeed  took  place;  a 
coalition  between  the  nation  and  the  king's  ex- 
tra-official irrefponiible  counfellors,  to  difiblve 
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a  parliament  for  the  unufual  crime  of  refinance 
to  the  court ;  and  fuch  was  the  infatuation  of 
the  people,  that  men,  whofe  whole  lives  had  given 
pledge  of  their  integrity  and  honefl  attachment  to 
the  popular  caufe,  were  driven  away  with  con- 
tempt, to  make  room  for  any  unknown  adven- 
turer who  could  obtain  a  letter  of  credit  from  the 
court.  Inforefpedlableaplaceas  York>with  a  bafe 
infolence  that  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  every 
perfonal  indignity  was  offered  to  a  man,  whofe 
virtues  would  have  done  honour  to  Rome  in  her 
.pureft  times*;  and  this  conduct  was  imitated-, 
in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  through  the  kingdom. 

All.the  confequences,  however,  of  this  hetero- 
geneous unnatural  conjunction  of  irreconcilable 
interefts  and  oppofite  views,  were  certainly  not 
forefeen  by  either  of  the  parties,  for  each  has 
has  fallen  into  the  fnare  it  was  mod  anxious  to 
avoid. 

The  crown  has,  indeed,  a  minifter  indepen- 
dent of  the  parliament  and  the  people ;  and  the 
people  have  a  minifter  independent  of  the  crown 
and  the  parliament ;  but  what  neither  of  them 
laid  their  account  for,  both  the  people  and  the 
crown  have  a  minifter  independent  upon  them- 
felves;  the  people  have  made  him  independent 
of  the  crown,  and  the  crown  has  made  him  in- 
dependent of  the  people;  and  both  are  pledged  to 
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fupport  him  even  againfb  each  other.  He 
any  day  chufe  his  ground,  and  mift  it  every  day  if 
he  pleafes.  He  may  alternately  play  either  of 
them  off  as  he  finds  occafion.  If  his  meafures 
are  threatened  with  popular  odium,  he  retires 
under  the  madow  of  the  crown.  If  his  pre- 
domiharicy  in  the  cabinet  is  impatiently  endured, 
he  is  not  afraid  of  an  appeal  to  the  people.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  nothing  to  confider  but 
how  to  augment  and  fecure  his  own  power 
againft  contingent  events.  To  review  the  mea- 
fures of  the  prefent  adminiftration  is  not  here 
my  purpofe ;  I  will  only  remark,  that  if  the 
friends  of  the  Whigs  are  afked  what  that  party 
has  done  for  the  nation,  they  will  anfwer,  that 
during  their  mort  and  ill-fupported  direction  of 
affairs,  the  Englim  lettres  de  cachet,  general  war- 
rants, were  abolilhed — the  deep  wound  made  in 
the  conftitution  by  the  proceedings  at  the  Mid- 
dlefex  election  was  healed-^-the  dangerous  pre- 
rogative of  bringing  unlimited  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  was  taken  away— the  Ameri- 
can ftamp-act  was  repealed,  as  a  preliminary  to 
an  agreement  which  would  have  prevented  the 
American  war,  and  the  feparation  of  the  colonies. 
Thefe  are  folid  advantages,  and  improvements, 
and  repairs.  When  the  panegyrifts  of  the 
prefent  miniftry  are  preffed  with  the  fame  quef- 
tion,  we  are  referred  to  the  ftate  of  the  funds 
for  an  anfwer.  But  if  the  price  of  flock  is  a 
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a  fcale  to  eflimate  the  riches  of  a  country,  it  is 
no  thermometer  of  its  liberties  j  for  the  riches 
of  a  nation  may  mark  high  when  their  liberties 
are  at  the  freezing  point.  And  even  fuppoiing 
that  riches  were  the  only  things  worth  attending 
to,  though  a  minifler  may  underfland  the  beft 
method  of  coming  at  them  for  the  purpofes  of 
revenue,  how  he  can  create  them  is  not  very 
eafy  to  underfland.  But  if  the  honour,  or  the 
cbflinacy  of  the  nation  is  pledged  for  blind 
unlimited  confidence,  they  muft  jufljfy  it  upon 
the  beft  grounds  they  can ;  efpecially  now  that 
it  is  likely  to  be  frequently  called  for,  if  it  be 
true,  as  is  faid,  that  we  are  to  fucceed  to  the 
French  fyflern  of  intrigue  in  the  foreign  cabinets. 
I  will  terminate  this  digreflive  article  with 
a  mort  fable.  The  wolves  and  the  fheep 
l}ad  long  lived  at  enmity,  becaufe  the  wolves 
wanted  to  devour  the  fheep,  and  the  Iheep  had 
an  objection  to  being  eaten.  At  laft  they  reprer 
fented  to  the  fheep  that  their  character  had  been 
much  miflaken  ;  that  they  were,  in  reality  very 
good  fort  of  animals  ;  and  defjred  nothing  fb 
much  as  to  come  to  a  good  underfilling  with 
their  worthy  friends  the  fheep  5  that  if  they 
would  but  part  with  their  dogs,  to  whofe  fnarl- 
ing  and  quarrelfome  difpqfition  all  the  ill- blood 
between  them  was  owing,  both  parties  might 
Jive  together  upon  the  bell  terms  in  the  world. 
The  fheep  confented ;  and  affairs  have  ever  fince 
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been  very  quietly  carried  on  without  refinance  or 
difpute. 

The  prcpcfa!  \vhich  our  dear  Thomas  has 
reierved  for  us,  as  his  laft  beft  gift,  is  to  render 
the  government  injbhent  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
it  into  our  own  Lands ;  and  he  mews  us,  from 
the  example  of  France,  how  eafily  this  may  be 
accomplished.  "  If  any  credit  is  given,"  he 
fays,  "  it  is  to  the  difpolition  of  the  people  to 
"  pay  the  tax,  and  not  to  the  government  which 
"  lays  it  on ;  when  this  difpofition  expires, 
"  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  credit  of  govern- 
*•'  ment,  expires  with  it.  The  inftance  of 
((  France  under  the  former  government,  mews 
tf  that  it  is  impoiTible  to  compel  the  payment 
"  of  taxes  by  force,  when  a  whole  nation  is 
"  determined  to  Hand  upon  its  ground."  That 
there  is  no  compelling  a  whole  nation  is  clear ; 
becaufe  the  part  that  muft  be  employed  to  com- 
pel the  reft  is  included  in  the  whole ;  but  it  is 
alfo  clear,  that  where  the  payment  of  taxes 
cannot  be  compelled  contrary  to  the  general 
difpofition  of  the  people,  there  will  be  no  taxes 
at  all,  "for  a  difpofition  in  the  people  to  pay 
taxes  never  can  exifb  any  wherJ.  If  that  which 
never  exiiled  can  be  laid  to  expire,  the  difpo- 
iition  to  pay  taxes  has  expired  in  France,  be- 
caufe the  power  to  compel  the  payment  of  them 
has  expired ;  and  not  only  the  credit  of  the 
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TION  has  expired  alfo.  Ruin  and  bankruptcy 
have  been,  and  muft  ever  be  the  confequence. 
To  ruin  and  bankruptcy  this  man  calmly  invites 
us.  The  wretch  who,  with  falfe  fignals,  directs 
the  veffel  on  more  that  he  may  plunder  the 
wreck,  has  at  leaft  the  plea  of  intereft  for  his 
wickednefs  ;  but  to  love  unprofitable  mifchief, 
to  promote  deftruct-ion  for  the  mere  pleafure  of 
contemplating  the  fufTerings  of  men,  is  a  de- 
pravity for  which  there  is  no  natural  fource  in 
the  human  mind ;  a  wim  to  fee  millions  re- 
duced at  once  to  all  the  horrors  of  beggary  and 
defpair,  that  a  bankruptcy  in  the  Englim  funds 
muft  occafion,  mould  feem  only  to  belong  to 
what  we  are  taught  to  believe  of  the  devil  him- 
felf.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the  facts  and 
arguments  upon  which  this  horrible  propofal 
is  endeavoured  to  be  maintained.  "  If  France,1' 
he  fays,  "  with  a  revenue  of  nearly  twenty- 
*'  four  millions  fterling,  with  an  extent  of  rich 
"  and  fertile  country,  above  four  times  larger 
"  than  England,  with  a  population  of  twenty - 
"  four  millions  of  inhabitants  to  fupport  taxa- 
"  tion,  with  upwards  of  ninety  millions  fterl- 
*'  ing  of  gold  and  lilver  circulating  in  the 
'-'  nation,  and  with  a  debt  lefs  than  the  prefen-t 
"  debt  of  England,  flill  found  it  neceffary, 
"  from  whatever  caufe,  to  come  to  a  fettle- 
"  ment  of  its  affair?,  it  fjlves  the  problem  of 

"  funding  for  both  countries."     But  how  tliis 
o 
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defcription  of  the  revenues  and  refources  of 
France,  where  the  funding  fyftem  never  could 
be  eftablimed,  and  the  necefTity  that  country 
was  under,  from  whatever  canfe>  of  coming  to 
a  fettlement  of  its  affairs,  can  be  applied  to 
folve  the  problem  of  funding  in  England,  any 
more  than  the  problem  of  the  balance  of  power, 
or  any  problem  in  Euclid,  would,  I  believe, 
puzzle  an  Oedipus  to  difcover. 

By  way  of  demonftrating  that  the  actual 
refources  of  England  are  inferiour  to  thofe  of 
France,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  fpecie 
in  circulation  in  France  is,  and  always  has  been, 
proportionably  greater  than  in  England ;  nay, 
that  in  "  this  refpedt,  me  muft  be  in  fome  con  - 
"  fiderable  proportion  behind  every  country  ir* 
"  Europe  ;"  by  which  unfortunate  obferva- 
tion  he  kicks  down,  at  one  ftroke,  the  argu- 
ment he  had  laboured  through  eight  pages  to 
maintain ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that 
England  is  in  fome  confiderable  proportion  be- 
fore every  other  country  in  Europe,  in  general 
riches,  and  that  co-ifequently  the  general  riches 
of  a  country,  cannot,  according  to  his  own 
flatement,  be  eftimated  by  its  quantity  of  fpecie. 

The  precious  metals  may  be  confidered  in 
two  points  of  view,  either  as  commodities, 
objects  of  commerce,  or  as  the  figns  of  ex- 
change by  which  all  other  commodities  are 
reprefented  or  transferred.  In  the  firft  view, 

if 
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if  the  cheapnefs  of  a  commodity  is  a  proof 
that  the  market  is  fufficiently  fupplied,  money 
is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  any  other  country 
in  Europe  ;  that  is,  a  larger  quantity  of  it  may 
be  purchafed  for  the  fame  quantity  of  labour  or 
ingenuity.  Confidered  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  figns  of  riches,  we  muft  be  careful  not  to 
confound  them  with  the  things  fignLfiedj  as 
figns,  they  are  really  of  no  value,  but  as  the 
things  which  they  reprefent  exift  alfo.  A 
country  may  fuffer  extreme  poverty  with  half 
the  gold  in  Europe  in  its  hoards,  as  an  indi- 
vidual may  perim  with  hunger  amid  treafures 
which  he  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  cup  of 
water  and  a  morfel  of  bread  *.  Commerce  is 
circulation.  Riches,  like  the  natural  aliments, 
muft  be  circulated  through  the  habit  before 
they  can  nourifli  and  vivify  the  body;  for  the 
ufe  of  commerce,  at  laffc,  can  only  be  to  obtain 
thofe  goods  and  conveniences  which  the  coun- 
try does  not  naturally  poflefs.  The  wealth  of 
a  nation  confifts  in  the  exchange,  or,  according 
to  the  mercantile  phrafe,  the  quick  return  of 
riches,  and  not  in  their  dead  pofleffion.  To 
eftimate  the  riches  of  an  individual  by  the  quan- 

*  You  are  fliewn,  in  a  hotel  at  Paris,  a  fubterraneous 
room  which  the  mafter  had  fecretly  contrived  to  conceal  and 
Vifit  his  money.  In  one  of  thefe  vifits  the  trap  door  fhut 
down  upon  him,  and  his  fkeleton  was  difcovered  years 
afterwards  lying  upon  his  gold.  A  good  picture  of  avarice  ! 
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tity  of  ca£h  in  his  bureau,  would  be  jiiil  as  con- 
clufive  as  to  cilimate  the  riches  and  refources 
of  England,  merely  by  the  relative  quantity 
of  its  gold  and  filver  coin.  The  gold  and  filver 
annually  imported  into  Spain  and  Portugal,  may 
be  compared  to  food  taken  into  a  ftomach  that 
has  loft  the  powers  of  digeflion,  pairing  through 
without  affording  nutriment  or  ftrength.  la 
England,  their  momentum  is  multiplied  an 
hundred  fold,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion. 

The  real  riches  of  a  country  are  its  induf- 
try  and  ingenuity ;  its  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce ;  and  where  thefe  exiir,  the  iigas 
employed  to  transfer  or  reprefent  their  produce 
will  never  be  wanting.  The  common  figns  of 
money  were  firft  invented  as  of  readier  transfer 
than  the  more  ponderous  or  immoveable  things 
which  they  reprefent ;  when  commerce  was 
farther  extended,  it  became  necefTary  to  inveat 
{till  more  portable  ligns,  fomething  by  which 
money  itfelf  mould  be  reprefented  or  trans- 
ferred; and  bills  of  exchange,  and  by  degrees 
all  the  various  modifications  of  paper  currency 
and  credit,  have  been  introduced;  and  this 
fyftem,  by  which  a  negociation  is  more  eafily 
carried  between  the  Antipodes,  than  formerly 
between  Rome  and  Athens,  though,  like  all 
others,  liable  to  abufe,  is  a  marvellous  inftance 
of  the  advancement  of  human  ingenuity. 

In 
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In  confiderlng  the  fubject  of  paper  currency 
it  is  very  neceffary  to  diftinguim  between  that 
which  is  the  reprefentative  of  real  riches,  and 
that  which  is  the  fubjlitute  for  them.  The  firft 
is  a  proof  of  redundancy  of  wealth,  and  a  means 
of  its  farther  increafe ;  the  latter  indicates  ab- 
folute  poverty  within,  and  precludes  the  en- 
trance of  foreign  riches.  To  underftand  this, 
we  have  only  to  compare  the  actual  paper  cur- 
rencies of  France  or  England.  Ll  England,  no 
perfon  is  obliged  to  receive  paper  in  payment, 
and  yet  it  is  never  refufed ;  and  it  is  in  value 
and  effect  perfectly  equivalent  with  the  gold 
and  filver  currency,  and  often  preferred  as 
more  convenient ;  the  obligation  is  not  upon 
the  people  to  receive  it,  but  upon  thofe  who 
are  authorifed  to  ifTue  it,  to  exchange  it  inflantly 
for  lawful  money,  when  required ;  and  it  is 
worth  as  much  at  Amfterdam  or  New  York, 
and  a  great  deal  more  at  Bordeaux  or  Nants, 
than  in  London.  In  France,  the  paper  cur- 
rency, though  the  legal  money  of  the  nation,  is 
thirty  or  forty  per  centum  below  the  value  of 
the  coin.  What  Mr.  Paine  predicates  as  poffi- 
ble  of  the  funding  fyftcm  in  England  at  fome 
indefinite  time,  when  he  fays,  "  It  operates  to 
multiply  paper,  and  to  fubjlitute  It  in  the  room  of 
money  in  various  Jhapes,  and  the  more  paper  is 
multiplied,  the  more  opportunities  are  offered  of 
exporting  the  fpscie  -,  and  it  admits  of  a  ftojjibility 
L  1  by 


by  ey  fending  it  to  fmall  notes  of  encreafing  paper 
till  there  is  no  money  left,  is  exactly  defcriptive 
of  the  prefent  Situation  of  France,  and  has  been 
the  immediate  confequence  of  the  remedy  he 
propofes  to  us  againfl  the  evils  of  the  funding 
lyflem ;  by  the  very  proceeding  he  would  re- 
commend to  us,  as  the  means  of  reftoring  the 
balance  of  gold  and  filver,  and  "  realiiing  pa- 
per credit  for  coin,"  gold  and  filver  currency 
have  utterly  difappeared  in  France ;  a  louis  d'or 
is  to  be  purchafed  like  a  watch  ora  fnuff-box; 
that  which  he  predicts  will  happen  to  us  at 
fome  diftant  and  indefinite  time  has  actually 
happened  in  the  country  he  offers  to  us  as  an 
example,  in  one  year  after  his  prophecy.  Such 
is  the  coniiflency,  and  fagacity,  and  forefight  of 
this  heaven-born  judge  of  nations. 
'  The  fyftem  of  funding  in  England,  appears 
to  have1  contributed  much  to  her  extraordinary 
profperity.  Amongft  its  principal  advantages, 
is  that  of  furniming  a  lafe  and  ready  means  to 
put  the  wealth  of  individuals  into  immcui  te 
productive  activity.  Landed  fecurity  can  only 
be  occasionally  obtained,  and  money  lent  upon 
it  cannot  be  immediately  called  in  when 
wanted;  but  a  fecurity  lafe  and  productive^ 
where  money  may  be  at  all  times  placed,  and 
at  all  times  recalled  at  a  day's  warning,  cannot 
but  afford  an  admirable  facility  for  the  circula- 
tion of  riches.  As  to  the  objection  to  fund- 
ing, 
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ing,  as  old  as  its  inftitution,  that  a  fyftem 
founded  on  borrowing  muft  ultimately  fail,  the 
experience  of  an  hundred  years  has  rather  lef- 
fened  than  increafed  the  apprehenfion ;  after 
paffing,  to  a  great  extent,  all  the  bounds  that 
have  at  different  times  fixed  as  it^utmoft  poflible 
latitude,  it  never  appeared  ftronger  than  at  the 
prefent  moment ;  it  may  be  deftroyed  by  long 
and  difaftrous  wars,  or  by  internal  convulfions, 
or  by  a  feries  of  vicious  adminiftration  ;  but  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  there  feems  to  be 
no  reafon  why  it  mould  not  continue  as  long 
as  the  activity,  and  induflry,  and  ingenuity,  upon 
which  all  national  riches  muft  be  ultimately 
fupported  and  maintained. 

Common  Senfe  opens  with  a  notable  difco- 
very,  which  the  author  thinks  it  afterwards 
worth  while  to  claim,  with  great  anger,  from 
the  rhetor  Raynal.  (Let.  p.  66,  67.)  That 
"  fociety  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  govern- 
"  ment  by  our  ivickednefs"  But  this  is  no 
more  than  to  confound  the  general  idea  of  go- 
vernment, with  the  partial  idea  of  criminal  law. 
Criminal  laws  may  be  faid  to  be  neceffitated  by 
our  wickednefs,but  the  primary  object  of  govern- 
ment is  to  regulate,  and  to  punijh  only  fecondary 
and  incidental.  In  the  moft  virtuous  fociety, 
men  may  and  will  very  honeftly  and  confciea- 
tiouily  difagree  upon  the  adminiftration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  community.  It  therefore  be- 
L  1  2  comes 
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comes  immediately  necefTary  to  eftablifh  fome 
common  determined  regulation,  to  refer  to  in 
doubtful  points.  This  collective  fenfe  of  the 
community  upon  each  of  thefe  points,  is  the 
fimple  origin  of  law,  and  the  aggregate  fenfe  of 
thefe  regulations  taken  together  gives  the  firft 
general  idea  of  a  government. 
-  As  far  as  probability  may  be  allowed  to  ex- 
plore the  dark  receiles  of  time,  this  mould  feern 
to  have  been  the  .  progrefs  of  civil  fociety. 
Men,  in  their  animal  and  infulated  flate,  would 
be  at  firil  hunters,  and  would  prefently  form 
themfelves  into  bands  for  the  greater  power 
and  convenience  in  attacking  their  prey  •,  and 
as  thefe  bands,  when  they  met,  would  be 
liable  to  difpute  their  prizes  with  one  ano- 
ther, they  would  elect  the  moil  active  and 
ingenious  among  them  to  direct  the  chafe,  or 
command  the  battle  -,  here  we  may  trace  the 
origin  of  monarchy  as  well  as  of  war ;  and  to 
this  fimple  ffote  of  fociety,  this  fimple  govern- 
jnent  feems  beft  adapted.  Though  the  com- 
mand was  abfolute,  the  fubmiflion  was  volun- 
tary ;  and  being  conferred  for  effective  purpofes, 
requiring  effective  powers  and  abilities,  would 
only  be  temporary  and  occafional. 

Men  would  next  learn  to  tame  and  breed  the 
granivorous  race  of  animals,  and  pafturage  is 
the  fecond  frep  in  civilization.  The  feeding  of 
cattle  requires  no  very  active  powers,  either  of. 

body 
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body  or  mind ;  and  thefe  paftors  would  be  con- 
tent to  refer  their  difputes  and  contentions  to 
the  wifer  and  more  experienced  of  their  elders  ; 
and  here  we  may  perceive  the  beginning  of  art- 
Jiocratical  government. 

In  procefs  of  time,  thefe  peaceable  paftors 
would  be  attacked  by  fome  of  the  hardy  and 
warlike  tribes  of  hunters,  to  whom  they  would 
fall  an  eafy  conqueft  :  here  a  great  variety  of  new 
civil  relations  commences.  Thefe  conquerors, 
ferocious  from  education,  would  treat  the  con- 
quered people  as  their  fervants  and  dependants, 
and  force  them  to  cultivate  the  earth,  much  as 
we  now  force  the  negroes  to  raife  our  fugars 
and  cotton  and  rice;  and  this  is  the  proba- 
ble origin  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  third 
ftate  of  civilization ;  and  to  this  ftate  we  may 
refer  the  beginning  of  that  inexhauftible  fource 
of  civil  relations,  exclufive  property.  Here 
men  become  ftationary,  and  inftead  of  wander- 
ing in  fearch  of  the  animals  of  the  chafe,  or  of 
frefh  paftures  for  their  cattle,  built  cities,  and 
begin  to  exercife  the  arts.  As  foon  as  feveral  of 
thefe  ftationary  focieties  or  nations  came  to  be 
formed,  they  would  be  defirous  of  exchanging 
with  each  other  their  different  natural  produc- 
tions, or  the  produce  of  the  arts  in  which  they 
had  learned  to  excel,  and  commerce  would  take 
place.  Stimulated  by  new  paffions,  improved  by 
the  acquifition  of  new  ideas,  the  mind  of  man 

would 
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would  finally  attain  to  its  utmoft  degree  of  per- 
fed  ion  ;  the  abstract  fciences  and  fine  arts  would 
be  invented  and  cultivated,  and  the  fecrets  of 
nature  laid  open  to  hib  view.  Here  man  becomes 
a  new  being  of  his  own  creation,  differing  in- 
finitely more  from  his  animal  ftate,  than  any 
other  animals  do  from  each  other.  His  ideas, 
his  paflions,  his  wants  are  increafed  in  an  infi- 
nite ratio ;  and  to  attempt  to  govern  him  by  the 
fimple  relations  of  his  original  nature,  is  jull  as 
reafonable  as  to  propofe  to  reduce  him  to  feed 
upon  acorns  or  live  in  hollow  trees. 

This  feems  to  be  the  moll  probable  hiftory 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  human  fociety,  if 
it  were  of  any  ufe  to  go  back  into  doubtful  and 
obfcure  origin  to  eflablifli  practical  rights. 

Syftems  founded  upon  arguments  a  priori  are, 
not  for  the  ufe  of  man.  Our  finite  and  erring 
reafon  cannot  proceed  downwards  from  general 
caufes  and  univerfal  archetypes,  to  complete 
effects  and  perfect  institutions.  We  muil  be 
content  to  take  humble  fact  for  our  guide,  and 
to  rife  by  flow  and  laborious  experiment  from 
ignorance  to  partial  knowledge.  Syftems  will 
be  as  imaginary  and  unftable  in  politics  as  in 
philofophy,  and  of  much  more  danger.  The 
former  mine  for  a  moment  and  difappear,  like 
the  harmlefs  corrufcations  of  fummer  meteors ; 
but  th.  htter  are  replete  with  electric  and.com- 
biu'uble  matter,  of  power  to  mark  their  courfe 


with  deep  and  lafting  traces  of  deftru&ion.  To 
view  at  once,  and  before  hand,  all  the  poffible 
confequences  refulting  from  general  principles, 
belongs  alone  to  omnifcience ;  and  to  combine 
them  in  effectual  action,  to  omnipotence.  Every 
thing  in  the  moral  world,  feems  to  grow  out  of 
relative  circumftances ;  nay,  it  mould  feem, 
that  God  has  ordained  nature  herfelf  to  proceed 
in  the  fame  courfe.  Modes  of  exiftence  feem 
gradually  to  produce  themfelves  by  the  energy 
of  their  necemties  in  the  fame  manner  that 
anatomifts  have  obferved  new  vefTels  to  be 
formed  in  difeafed  bodies,  by  the  new  or  in- 
creafed  action  of  the  parts. 

The  grand  advantage  of  fociety  over  the  un- 
civilized or  animal  ftate,  is  the  vaft  increafe  that 
it  gives  to  the  numbers,  and  faculties,  and 
powers  of  mankind,  and  confeqnently  to  the 
general  fum  of  human  happinefs.  This  is  the 
end  and  object  of  fociety.  The  object  of  go- 
vernment, is  to  fccure  to  every  individual  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  whatever  mare  of  thefe 
he  has  been  able  to  obtain.  Government,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  guarantees  to  every  man  the  fe- 
curity  of  his  perfon  and  property ;  but  if  go- 
vernment is  bound  to  protect  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, it  is  confequently  bound  to  protect  the 
advantages  ariling  from  them,  or  it  does  nothing 
at  all.  Every  man  who  has  a  large  property, 
is  in  -fome  fort  the  natural  reprefentative,  the 
9  native 


native  protector  of  thofe  perfons  to  whom  his 
eftate  furnimes  the  means  of  fupport  j  he  may 
be  faid  to  be  the  proxy  of  them  all  :  he  there- 
fore comes  to  election,  or  deliberation,  with 
a  greater  weight  than  a  man  who  anfwers  for 
nobody  but  himfelf;  and  this  great  and  natural 
advantage,  refulting  from  property,  is  to  be 
protected  by  the  laws,  not  to  be  taken  away  by 
the  laws  •>  from  whence  it  refults,  unlefs  I  am 
much  miftaken,  that  a  fyftem  forcing  extreme 
equality,  is  a  fyftem  of  extreme  injufUce. 

Nor  under  the  common  eflablifhed  difpen- 
fation,  have  thofe  members  of  fociety  who  are 
the  leaft  benefited  by  it,  any  reafon  to  complain, 
fo  long  as  their  ftate  is  better  than  it  would  have 
been  without  fociety.  To  eftimate  his  relative 
fituation,  a  pauper  is  to  compare  himfelf  with 
a  monkey  or  a  bear,  as  well  as  with  a  duke  or 
a  nabob ;  and  his  inferiority,  in  civil  fociety,  to 
the  latter,  is  infinitely  fmall,  when  compared 
to  his  advantages  over  animal  nature :  he  is, 
on  the  whole,  an  immenfe  gainer  by  fociety. 
Thefe  principles  appear  to  me  perfectly  clear 
and  diftinct ;  and  whatever  Mr.  Paine  may  fay, 
I  cannot  think  them  lefs  likely  to  be  true,  be- 
caufe  they  have  received  the  univerfal  confent 
of  mankind,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  ages  of 
the  world. 

The  firil  law  of  civil  fociety  is  fubordination. 
Suppofing  it  pomble  that  men  fhould  have 
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entered  into  fociety  in  a  flats  of  equality ;  or 
that  by  fome  violent  effort,  equality  could  for 
a  moment  be  forcibly  eftablidied,  -fuperior  in- 
duftry,  or  ingenuity,  or  good  fortune,  would 
immediately  place  one  man  in  a  fuperior  fitua- 
tion  to  another.  To  oblige  men  to  do  their 
duty  in  their  different  flations  of  life,  to  render 
them  content  with  what  is  unavoidable,  and  to 
make  this  neceffary  inequality  the  moil  produc- 
tive of  good,  and  the  leaft  poffibly  burthenfomc 
and  oppreifive,  has  hitherto  been  the  objeft  of 
morals,  and  religion,  and  the  laws.  Oar  mo- 
dern do&ors  have  however  determined  other- 
wife — Dis  alitur  vifum.  As  there  is  no  abfur- 
dity  in  phyfics  or  ethics,  which  philofophers  are 
not  deftined  at  one  time  or  other  to  maintain ; 
the  equal  rights  of  man,  amid  the  numberlefs 
inequalities  incident  to  our  infinitely  complicated 
focieties,  was  referved  for  the  French  fed:  of 
encyclopedians.  I  confefs  myfclf  no  admirer  of 
the  French  philofophers ;  they  affect  a  dogma- 
tical manner,  the  reverfe  of  true  philofophy  > 
a  fort  of  panfopby,  or  imiverfality  of  command 
over  the  opinions  of  men,  which  can  only  be  , 
fupported  by  the  arts  of  deception.  Their 
object  has  been  much  more  to  captivate,  than 
to  enlighten  mankind;  not  to  make  them  wifcr 
or  better,  but  to  gain  an  afcendency  over  their 
minds  by  flattering  their  paflions  and  their  vices. 
They  have  their  plots  and  intrigues,  their  efprlt 
M  m  du 
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du  corps t  and  their  crie  de  guere  ;  and  have  been 
the  inventors  of  all  thofe  pantoniimical  tricks, 
fitter  for  a  puppet- mow  than  a  grave  legiflative 
afTembly.  If  the  French  revolution  had  been 
conducted  by  practical  men  of  found  under- 
ftandings,  the  Semen  s  and  Ha/e's  of  our  revo- 
lution in  1688,  France  would  probably  have 
been  at  this  time  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all 
the  benefits  of  a  ftrong  and  free  government. 
Thefe  men  would  have  difdained  to  make  the 
people  the  dupe  of  fuch  an  arrant  bubble  as 
the  "  equal  rights  of  man ;"  but  the  almanac- 
makers  and  pamphleteers  had  no  chance  for  any 
ihare  in  the  government  except  by  exciting  and 
keeping  up  fome  extraordinary  effervefcence 
amongft  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  In  a 
little  better  language,  and  with  fomewhat, 
though  not  much  more  decency  of  manner,  they 
preach  the  very  fame  doctrines  by  which  the 
mob  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  excited  to 
fedition.  They  firft  endeavour,  by  a  fort  of  neo- 
logy of  their  own,  to  confound  all  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong ;  and  then,  by  way  of  fecuring  the 
-continuance  of  their  influence,  to  efbblifh  the 
constitution  itfelf  upon  thefe  very  principles  of 
fedition  which  have  hitherto  been  exclufiyely 
applied  to  the  fubverfion  of  all  government. 
How  unfit  thefe  literati  were  to  give  law?  to 
the  great  community,  might  indeed  have  been 
forefeen  from  their  management  of  their  own 
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little  province.  The  republic  of  letters  has 
ever  been  opprobrious  for  its  bad  government ; 
its  feuds  and  animofities;  its  treacherous  wars 
and  tyrannical  exclufions.  The  odium  theolo- 
gicum  is  not  more  proverbial  than  the  irritable 
anger  of  the  people,  of  poets,  and  philofophers*. 
National  happinefs  will  be  no  mere  found  in  a 
government  maintained  by  infpiring  the  \  eople 
with  a  ferocious  hatred  of  their  fuperiors  than 
under  a  tyranny  ;  nay,  it  mould  feem  from  the 
example  of  France,  that  of  the  two,  this  ffote 
is  more  favourable  to  it  than  the  former.  Under 
all  the  difadvantages  of  a  bad  government,  op- 

*  What  opinion  thefe  gentry  entertain  of  each  Other  may 
be  learned  by  the  following  extracts  from  one  of  the  moft 
learned  and  acute  of  them  •  all.  "  Philofophers  themfelves 
"  foment  the  prejudices  which  are  ufeful  to  them  with  as 
"  much  ardour  as  they  endeavour  to  overturn  thofe  which 
«  are  hurtful  to  them." — "  They  play  off  their  efforts  to  ob- 
«  tain  general  fame  rather  than  the  fuffrages  of  the  enlight- 
"  ened  part  of  mankind ;  and  they  hate  each  other  with  a 
"  rancour  which  they  have  not  even  the  prudence  to  conceal  j 
«  and  yet  thefe  feeble  beings  call  themfelves  philofophers ;  as 
«  if  philofophy,  before  me  undertakes  to  regulate,  after  her 
«  own  famion,  well  or  ill,  the  fyftem  of  the  world,  ought  not 
"  to  begin  by  ourfelves,  and  teach  us  the  real  value  of 
«  things." — "  When  I  confider  with  attention  the  empire  of 
«  literature,  methinks  I  fee  a  market-place,  where  a  multi- 
«  tude  of  empirics,  mounted  upon  their  ftages,  call  out  to  the 
«  paffengers,  and  impofe  upon  the  people,  who  begin  by 
«  laughing  at  them,  and  finifli  by  becoming  their  dupes." 

£SSAI  SUR  LES  GENS  DE  LETTRES,  par  M.  Dalembert. 
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prefTed  and  impoverished  by  the  court,  and  the 
nobility,  and  the  church,  the  French  were  cele- 
brated for  fuavity  of  manners,  and  a  happy 
gaiety  of  difpoiition,  which  has  often  humbled 
the  confcious  pride  of  a  free-born  Briton.  If 
thefe  have  of  late'  totally  difappeared  from 
amongft  them,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  increafe 
of  liberty,  for  that  would  have  added  to  their 
chearfulnefs  and  content;  but  becaufe  they 
have  been  feduced  to  fubftitute  for  the  language 
and  feelings  of  nature,  I  know  not  what  femi- 
philofophical  jargon,  good  for  nothing  but  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  fophifticate  common- 
fenfe.  This  tendency  was  obferved  thirty  years 
ago,  by  the  encyclopedian  I  quoted  above.  This 
"  anatomy  of  the  foul,"  (he  complains)  "  has 
"  intruded  itfelf  into  our  common  converfation. 
"  We  do  not  talk,  we  defert ;  and  our  ibcieties 
"  have  loft  that  gaiety  and  warmth  that  was 
"  their  greateft  charm  *."  Whether  under 
the  preieiiL  order  of  things,  the  mailer  of  a 
family  retires  from  his  political  club  or  debating 
fociety  to  his  evening  repofe  with  as  light  a 
'heart  as  he  was  went  to  return  from  mixing  in 
the  dance  on  the  green,  led  on  by  his  fprightly 
progeny,  is,  I  fear,  more  than  doubtful.  Thofe 
the  happinefs  of  mankind 
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depend  on  theories  and  computation,  will- find 
themfelves  miferably  out  in  their-  reckoning. 
Human  imagination,  upon  which  all  our  hap- 
pinefs  muft  ultimately  depend,  is  ftrangely  ca- 
pricious ;  it  laughs  at  reaibn,  and  defpifes  cal- 
culation. The"  pleafure  that  once  brightened 
the  countenance,  and  expanded  the  heart  of  a 
Frenchman,  at  the  fight  of  the  magnificence  of 
Verfailles,  was  perhaps  a  more  delicious  fenfa- 
tion  than  the  patriot  now  feels  in  contemplating 
its  deferted  walls,  as  a  monument  of  the  rcfto- 
ration  of  liberty.  In  the  former,  the  ruinous 
expence  of  the  conftruclion  was  forgotten  amid 
the  fplendid  fcene ;  and  when  he  exultingly 
afked,  Is  your  St.  James's  as  fne  as  this  ?  he 
"felt  not  only  an  iutereft  but  a  property  in  all  he 
admired.  In  the  contemplation  of  its  defpoikd 
and  defolated  grandeur,  its  filent  halls  and  foli- 
tary  ftate-rooms,  its  dried  up  fountains  and 
mouldering  fcuiptures,  the  joys  of  freedom  will 
be  fufpended  or  abforbed  in  fad  reflexions  on  the 
vanity  of  human  greatnefs,  and  the  inftability 
of  human  inflitutions.  Such  are  the  aflbciated 
trains  of  our  ideas,  that  we  cannot  contemplate 
what  isy  without  reflecting  upon  what  is  not, 
The  filence  will  be  diflurbed  by  founds  of  tri- 
umph that  are  no  longer  heard,  and  the  folitude 
peopled  with  the  brilliant  forms  that  fliall  no 
more  glide  over  its  polimed  floors.  From  a 
fcene  that  ufed  to  exhilarate  the  natural  gaiety 
6  of 
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of  a  party  for  the  beft  of  the  day,  all  but  tlie 
philofophcr  will  retire  to  melancholy  medita- 
tion on  the  fleeting  vanities  of  the  world,  and 
the  empty  projects  of  man. 

The  hiftory  of  political  and  religious  difputeg 
is  the  hiftory  of  hypocrites  and  enthufiafls,  of 
knaves  and  dupes.  The  artful  and  cunning 
govern  the  world  by  exciting  and  directing  the 
paffions  of  the  iimple  to  their  own  views  and 
purpofes.  Under  the  influence  of  paflion,  men 
are  made  to  believe  what  they  do  not  under- 
ftand,  and  to  act  what  they  cannot  approve* 
When  the  mind  is  once  worked  up  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  there  is  no  abfurdity  which  will  not  be 
implicitly  received  by  the  dupes,  provided  it 
tends  to  fupport  the  pre-conceived  object  of 
their  paffion.  The  long  age  of  religious  fana- 
ticifm  appears  to  decline  apace.  A  general 
fuffufion  of  a  fort  of  knowledge,  and  the  en- 
creafing  intercourfe  of  mankind,  will  probably 
proceed  finally  to  deftroy  the  empire  of  that 
grofs  ignorance,  which  is  faid  to  be  the  mother 
of  fuperftition;  and  the  redundant  activity  of 
enthuiiaftic  minds,  muft  overflow  through  fome 
new  vent,  and  in  fome  new  direction.  The 
knaves  and  hypocrites  feem  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  fyftems  of  civil  government  to  fupply 
the  place  of  fy items  of  religion,  and  }he  object 
appears  but  too  well  adapted  to  the  purpofe. 
The  paffions  may  be  heated  to  any  point  of 
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zeal  by  political  as  well  as  by  religious  opinions  j 
the  former  may  have  its  perfections,  and  mar- 
tyrs, and  faints,  and  apoftles,  as  well  as  the 
formefi  The  "  original  equality  of  man" 
feems  quite  as  well  calculated  to  arm  man 
again  ft  man,  as  the  "  immaculate  conception 
"  of  the  bleffed  Virgin  ;"  and  the  real  prefence 
of  "  the  abftract  imprefcriptible  Rights  of 
Man"  in  our  complicated  focieties,  as  the  real 
prefence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  under 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucha- 
rift.  During  the  reign  of  fuperftition,  realbn 
was  enflaved  and  bound.  Under  the  reign  of 
political  fanaticifm,  (he  will  be  made  the  pander 
of  folly,  and  dreis  her  out  in  her  own  garb  and 
femblance  -,  and  this  external  appearance  will 
be  all  that  is  neceflary  for  the  degree  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  knowledge  of  the 
world,  which,  though  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
difpel  the  thick  arid  palpable  darknefs  of  fuper- 
ftition,  will  by  no  means  furnilli  any  teft  to 
diftinguim  truth  from  errour  in  difficult  and 
intricate  fubjecls.  This  enlightened  age  is  not 
lefs  liable  to  be  deceived  than  its  dark  prede- 
cefTor,  but  it  muft  be  deceived  in  another  way. 
To  the  priefts  have  fucceeded  the  philofophers. 
If  to  thefe  the  reign  of  good  lenfe  is  ever 
deftined  to  follow,  it  muft  be  when  men,  con- 
tent to  be  ignorant  of  what  they  cannot  know, 
will  believe  nothing  that  they  do  not  clearly 
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underftand  ;  when  there  are  neither  knaves,  nor 
dupes,  nor  hypocrites,  nor  enthuiiafls. 

In  very  complicated  fubjects  like  this  of  poli- 
tics, the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing.  truth  from 
errour  is  in  proportion  to  the  combinations  of 
•which  they  admit;  for  truth  is  a  fingk  point  from 
which  errour  may  deviate  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
thefe  poffible  combinations:  to  hazard,  there- 
fore, our  practical  happinefs  upon  mere  untried 
abftract  theories,  muft  be  ever  imprudent  anql 
unwife.  Bayle,  the  moft  acute  and  impartial 
of  all  dialecticians,  makes  the  following  notable 
remark  upon  the  fcience  of  which  he  was  io 
great  a  mailer.  ((  Philofophy,"  fays  he,  "  may 
"  be  compared  to  thofe  caufhics  which  are 
"  employed  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  to 
"  confume  the  fungous  excrefcences  that  pre- 
*'  vent  the  granulation  of  new  flem,  but  which, 
"  if  allowed  to  go  too  far,  corrode  the  found 
*'  parts,  and  eat  through  the  bone  to  the  very 
"  marrow.  So  philofophy  begins  by  refuting 
"  errour,  but  if  it  is  not  flopped  there,  pro- 
'*  ceeds  to  attack  truth  itfelf,  and  goes  on  till 
"  it  lofes  all  direction,  and  finds  at  lafl  nothing 
"  whereon  to  reft  *." 

My  bufinefs  is  with  the  work  and  not  with 
the  authour,  or  elfe  I  would  aik,  why  is  this 
man  an  emigrant  from  America,  where  liberty 
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has  eftablimed  her  (land,  to  mix  in  the  trou- 
bles  of  France,  or  concern  himfelf  in  the  go- 
vernment of  England  ?  Is  it  a  difturbed  rather 
than  a  free  country,  that  is  his  natural  ele- 
ment ?  Are  "  thofe  fine  feelings,"  which  na- 
ture has  not  been  "  kind  enough  to  blunt," 
more  agreeably  excited  by  the  contemplation  of 
foreign  tumult  than  domeftic  tranquility  ?  Are 
his  deferts  leaft  acknowledged,  and  his  perfon 
leafl  considered,  where  he  is  befl  known  ?  Can 
his  talents  be  employed  to  no  good  purpofe  at 
his  adopted  home,  that  he  is  driven  to  make 
an  officious  tender  of  them  to  a  nation  he  af- 
fecls  to  hate  and  defpife  ?  Of  the  private  hif- 
tory  of  Mr.  Pain,  I  neither  know  any  thing, 
or  wifh  to  enquire  *.  But  thefe  queftions  arife 
out  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  his  work.  "Put 
no  truft,"  fays  Roufleau,  "  in  thofe  cofmopo- 
"  lites,  who  in  their  writings  feek  for  duties 
"  at  a  diftance,  while  they  neglecl:  to  perform 
"  thofe  which  are  their  immediate  concern. 
"  A  philofopher  of  this  kind  loves  the  Tar- 
"  tars,  by  way  of  excufe,  for  hating  his  neigh- 
"  hours." 

If  I  were  to  precognize  "  Rights  of  Man," 
in  a  few  words  I  mould  fay,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  fhrewd  empiric,  written  in  a  kind  of  fpe- 

*  I  have  fince  read  a  life  of  this  author^  in  which,  befides 
a  good  deal  of  pleafant  criticifm,  many  of  his  arguments  are 
ably  anfwered. 
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clous  jargon,  well  enough  calculated  to  impofe 
upon  the  vulgar,  but  containing  nothing  'new 
or  ingenious,  or  deferving  of  ferious  attention. 
The  great  fecret  of  quackery  is  to  addrefs  the 
pafilons  of  men,  while  they  are  made  to  believe, 
that  their  underftandings  only  are  engaged  j  to 
work  upon  their  hopes  and  fears,  under  the 
mafic  of  reafon.  Religion  and  politics,  and 
medicine,  are  abundant  and  never-failing  fources 
of  empirical  frauds.  The  fear  of  death,  for 
example,  renders  nine  tenths  of  mankind  a 
conftant  prey  to  the  moft  impudent  and  igno- 
rant pretenders  to  medicine  •>  to-day  it  is  an 
elixir,  which  will  preferve  men  from  death,  as 
long  as  it  can  keep  them  alive ;  to-morrow  it 
is  a  noftrum,  which  enters  into  a  conflict  with 
the  difeafe,  hand  to  hand,  and  expels  him  by 
main  force  out  of  fame  door  or  window  of  the 
body ,  and  the  worft  of  it  is,  that  this  gabble 
is  more  germain  to  the  comprehenfion  of  the 
generality  of  people  than  real  knowledge ;  for 
one  that  can  read  John  Hunter,  hundreds  will 
be  feduced  with  the  popular  nonfenfe  of  igno- 
rant pretenders.  When  a  mountebank  comes 
to  the  door  of  a  fenfible  difcreet  houfekeeper, 
he  will  fay  to  him,  Friend,  go  about  your  bufi- 
nefs,  uniefs  ycu  have  a  mind  to  be  taken  up  as 
a  vagrant,  and  whipped  and  palled  to  your  pa- 
rifh.  I  and  my  family  are,  thank  God,  in  good 
health,  and  when  any  of  us  are  ill,  we  will 
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ufe  fuch  known  and  tried  remedies,  as  the  phy- 
fician  mall  prefcribe.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
away  your  impudent  lying  bills  and  advertife- 
ments,  defigned  to  impofe  upon  our  fimplicity, 
in  an  art  of  which  we  are  wholly  ignorant,  that 
you  may  pick  our  pockets.  You  mall  not  fill 
our  heads  with  vain  fears  and  idle  apprehenfi- 
ons,  that  you  may  vend  your  poifonous  drugs, 
which  if  we  were  fools  enough  to  take,  might 
occafion  real  maladies. 

The  fecond  part  of  Rights  of  Man  did  not 
fall  into  my  hands,  till  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions  were  concluded.  I  fee,  however,  little 
neceffity  for  adding  to  them,  on  account  of  any 
thing  advanced  in  this  new  publication.  The 
authour  does  no  more  than  go  over  the  fame 
ground.  If  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  firft 
part  are  falfe,  the  fuperftructure  erected  upon 
them  in  the  fecond,  falls  to  the  ground.  The 
points  he  treats  of  maybe  worth  confidering 
for  themfelves,  but  not  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Paine. 
If  we  are  determined  to  preferve  and  repair  our 
magnificent  Gothic  ftru&ure,  with  all  its  ve- 
nerable ornaments,  as  well  as  its  ftrong  and 
convenient  apartments,  we  have  nothing  to  fay 
to  his  plans  and  elevations  for  a  neat  regular 
building.  A  few  remarks  I  will  however  make 
upon  it.  P.  101,  he  lays,  "  The  only  forms 
"  of  government  are  the  democratical,  the  ari- 
"  ftocratical,  the  monarchical,  and  what  is 
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"  now  called,  the  reprefentative ;"  but  in  his 
firft  part  he  aflerts,  p.  165,  "  that  monarchy, 
<:  ariftocracy,  and  democracy,  are  but  creatures 
"  of  imagination,  and  a  thoufand  fucb  maybe 
"  contrived  as  well  as  three  !" 

He  goes  on  to  object -to  the  inconveniencies 
of  the  three  principles  taken  /eparatdy  and 
abfohitely  ;  but  takes  no  notice  of  their  opera- 
tion, when  mixed  and  corrected  by  each  other, 
as  they  are  in  the  Britim  confutation,  though 
this  was  the  only  object  he  had  to  confider. 

In  abfolute  monarchies,  where  all  depends 
upon  the  will  of  the  monarch,  much  muft  con- 
fequently  depend  upon  his  "  ivi/dom-"  the 
En^lim  conflitution  has  intrufled  nothing  to 
his  indefinite  power,  and  therefore  but  little  to 
his  wifdom  ;  no  law  originates  with  him  j  and 
the  neceffity  of  bringing  meafures  to  public  dif- 
cuffion  before  parliament,  adduces  the  neceffity 
of  employing  fome  previous  wifdom  in  their 
preparation,  finally  to  fecure  more  wifdom  in 
their  parliamentary  examination,  before  they 
3re  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  fame  manner,  all  his  objections  to 
ariftocracy  go  only  to  its  feparate  and  abfolute 
principles  j  and  are  not  at  all  applicable  to  the 
mixed  government  of  England. 

P.  54,  he  triumphs  exceedingly  in  the  fupe* 
rior  chsapnefs  of  the  American  government.  But 
allowing  the  fad:,  that  we  do  pay  more  than 
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abfolute  utility  requires  for  the  ftate  and  pomp 
of  government,  the  money  that  it  cofts  is  fpent 
among  ourfelves;  and  few  are  philofophers 
enough  not  to  partake  of  the  mow. — The  true 
queflion  rather  is,  whether  we  do  more  of  this 
than  we  can  afford  ;  and  whether  our  ftewards 
do  not  cheat  us  in  the  application  of  the  money 
which  we  are  willing  to  defline  to  this  pur- 
pofe ;  for  to  confine  an  opulent  and  highly  po- 
liihed  nation  to  the  rigid  oeconomy  necelTary 
for  a  poor  or  a  rifmg  ftate,  is  neither  necefiary 
nor  even  expedient. 

P.  55,  he  divides  the  world  between  man 
and  beaft ;  "  generally  fpeaking,  we  know  of 
"  no  other  creatures  (animals  probably)  that 
."  inhabit  the  world  but  man  and  bearlj"  now, 
upon  the  enigmatical  fignification  of  the  word 
M  A  N,  almofh  the  whole  of  the  riddle  of  this 
modern  Sampfon  depends.  The  concrete,  a 
man,  exprefTes  an  individual  of  a  known  genus  -, 
and  men  or  mankind  an  aggregate  of  a  number 
of  the  fpecies  j  ideas  with  which  every  body  is 
familiar ;  but  the  abftract  MAN,  being  wholly 
indefinite,  may  be  applied  to  any  fanciful  ex- 
iftence,  or  imaginary  fyftem  whatever.  Man 
in  this  univerfal  fenfe  is  neither  animal  nor  mo- 
ral ;  neither  favage  or  civilized ;  but  he  is  both 
or  either,  as  bcft  fuits  the  fludied  confufion  of 
the  authour.  If  Mr.  Paine  had  been  obliged 
at  fetting  out,  to  have  given  a. clear,  accurate, 

intel- 


intelligible  definition  of  his  fubjedt  MAN,  be- 
fore he  had  written  on  his  rights,  I  am  apt  to 
fufpecl,  his  work  would  have  been  flopped  in 
the  thremold. 

Many  of  the  fa&s  ftated  in  this  fecond  part 
are  as  falfe  as  the  intention  of  the  author  is 
mifchievous.  P.  101,  he  ftates,  that  "  before 
'*  the  coming  in  of  the  Hanoverians  *,  the  taxes 
"  were  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions  be- 
"  tween  the  land  and  articles  of  confumption, 
"  the  land  bearing  rather  the  greatefr.  mare; 
"  but  fince  that  aera  thirteen  millions  per  ann. 
f(  of  new  taxes  have  been  thrown  upon  con- 
"  fumption."  Now  fuppofing  this  ftatement 
not  to  be  exaggerated,  .which  it  is,  what  does  it 
prove  ?  that  the  riches  of  the  nation  have,  dur- 
ing that  period  fo  much  increafed,  as  greatly  to 
exceed  the  landed  property;  and  that  it  was 
therefore  neceflary  to  lay  the  encreafed  taxes 
upon  the  encreafed  riches,  when  the  land,  which 
is  fixed  property,  can  only  fupport  a  fixed  and 
certain  charge.  That  it  would  have  been  better 
for  thefe  taxes  not  to  have  exifted  at  all,  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  that  is  not  here  the  queftion ;  it 
is  merely  to  enquire  if  they  are  unjuftly  laid ; 
and  that  they  are,  Mr.  Paine  endeavours  to  prove 
by  a  fingle  fad: ;  "  feveral  of  the  mofl  heavy 
"  and  productive  taxes,"  he  fays,  though  he 
attempts  to  produce  but  one  example,  "  are  fo 
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"  contrived,  as  to  give  an  exemption  to  the 
'*  Houfe  of  Lords,  thus  {landing  in  its  own 
"  defence."  "  The  tax  upon  beer  brewed  for  fale 
<e  does  not  affeft  the  ariftocracy  who  brew  their  own 
((  beer  duty  free" 

More  mifchievous  intention,  or  more  fallacy 
in  fad:  or  reafon  than  is  comprized  in  this  mort 
fentence  never  offered  itfelf  to  the  indignation  of 
honeft  minds.  Nothing,  thought  this  incen- 
diary, will  be  more  likely  to  inflame  the  mol? 
than  to  be  told,  that  the  Lords  have  made  a 
law,  by  which  they  can  drink  their  beer  and 
porter  a  half-penny  a  pot  cheaper  than  com- 
mon folks ;  and  he  dames  through  thick  and 
thin  to  affert  the  fa&.  But  is  the  right,  to  brew 
their  own  beer  duty  free,  confined  to  the  Houie 
of  Lords  ?  It  is  a  right  not  only  poflefTed 
but  exercifed  by  every  houfe-keeper  in  England 
out  of  London  j  and  in  London,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, that  any  of  their  Grace's  or  Lordmip's 
brew  their  own  beer :  the  beer  and  porter  that 
is  drank  in  their  fervants- halls,  or  by  their 
tradefmen,  and  labourers,  and  workmen  of  all 
kinds,  who  are  fed  with  their  money,  pay  the 
very  fame  duties  which  are  paid  by  the  people  in 
general  -,  and,  in  the  country  of  England,  the 
pooreft  houfe-keepers  brew  their  little  veffel  of 
ale  againft  Chriftmas,  or  a  chriftening,  as  free 
from  duty  as  any  Lord  in  the  land.  In  the 
ftatement,  too,  of  the  grofs  produce  of  this  tax, 

he 


he  commits  a  voluntary  error ;  for  having  been 
himfelf  an  officer  of  excife,  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant that  a  very  confiderable  abatement  is  to 
be  made  for  drawbacks  and  allowances ;  but  it 
was  his  object  to  fwell  the  amount  as  ofFenfively 
as  poffiblej  and  accurate  veracity  cannot  be 
attended  to  by  a  man  who  is  refohed  to  labour  as 
fajl  as  he  can. 

The  facts  regarding  this  ftatement,  as  gene- 
rally applied,  are,  indeed,  to  a  furprifing  degree, 
the  contrary  of  what  is  here  fo  wickedly  fuggeft- 
ed.  Where  the-taxes  are  unequal,  the  inequality, 
as  it  ought  to  do,  preffes  upon  the  higher  ranks. 
The  houfe-tax,  the  window- tax,  the  fervants 
tax,  the  coach-tax,  the  duties  on  wk»e,  the  tax 
on  poft-horfes,  and  many  others,  fall  almoft  ex- 
cluiively  upon  the  opulent ;  and  the  far  greater 
proportion  of  the  taxes  upon  all  the  objects  of 
immediate  confumption  are  directly,  or  indi- 
rectly, ultimately  paid  by  them.  "  But," 
fays  he,  "  men  of  fmall  or  moderate  eftates 
"  confume  more  of  the  productive  taxable  ar- 
"  tides,  in  proportion  of  their  property,  than 
"  thofe  of  large  eftates."  How  this  afTertion 
is  to  be  proved  I  do  not  know ;  but  allowing  it 
to  be  true,  it  is  no  fault  of  the  man  of  large 
property,  that  he  confumes  no  more  than  he  can. 
"  Secondly,"  he  obferves,  "  their  refidence  is 
"  chiefly  in  towns,  and  their  property  in  houfes. 
"  In  Birmingham  the  poor-rates  are  feven 
5  "  fhiliings 


*'  {hillings  in  the  pound ;  and  thefe,"  he  adds, 
*'  are  but  a  part  of  the  mifchiefs  flowing  from 
*'  the  wretched  fcheme  of  a  Houfe  of  Lords. " 

By  way  of  reply  to  this  curious  pafTage,  I 
Will  aik  Mr.  Paine  three  queftions; 

1.  How  many  perfons,  "  of  fmall  or  moderate 
"  eftates,  whofe  property  is  chiefly  in  houfes," 
he  believes  to  relide  in  Birmingham?  (we  do 
not  fpeak  of  manufacturers  who  are  benefited 
by  the  caufes  which  encreafe  the  poor.) 

2.  Whether  he  will  lay,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Lord  Aylesford,  and  Lord  Coventry,  &c.  to 
leave  the  care  of  their  eirates  to  go  and  relide 
at   Birmingham,    by   way    of  leflening    the 

,  gopr-^rates  ? 

3.  How  the  inequality  neceflarily  refulting  from 
difproportion  of  property,    can  be  made  to 
flow  from  the  wretched  fcheme  of  a  Houfe 
of  Lords  ? 

At  fome  future  time  I  may,  if  it  mould  ap- 
pear necefTary,  be  led  to  confider  the  fubjecls  of1 
this  publication  as  well  as  I  am  able.  But  this 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  The  objeft  of  the 
prefent  work  is  to  warn  my  countrymen  from 
running  into  either,  of  what  I  conceive  to  be, 
two  very  dangerous  extremes  ;  and  to  defend  a 
party  that  has  taken  Us  fland  under  the  banners 
of  the  conllitution.  If  I  have  in  any  degree 
lucceeded,  I  have  done  enough  for  the  prefent. 
That  there  are  many  and  deep  abuks  in  the 
O  Q  government; 
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government  calling  for  reparation  and  reform, 
no  fair  reafonable  man  will  dare  to  deny  j  and  I 
affirm,  what  I  believe,  that  every  necefTary  re- 
pr.-ation  and  amendment  may  be  obtained  under 
the  conflitution,  by  regular  and  lawful  means, 
the  moment  the  nation  refolves  to  fland  up  to 
the  conflitution.  On,  the  other  hand,  I  believe, 
that  the  conflitution,  fuch  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  any  thing  we  are  likely  to  obtain  from  anarchy 
and  civil  war.  If  the  nation  deferves  an 
amended  conflitution,  they  pofTefs  the  means  of 
obtaining  it  in  their  own  virtuous  conflitutional 
exertions;  if  they  do  not  deferve  it,  they  are 
ftill  lefs  likely  to  obtain  it  when  every  reilraint 
of  law  and  morality  is  taken  away. 

I  have  now  performed  my  tafk,  honeflly,  if 
not  ably :  of  the  ruccefs  of  this  publication, 
neither  my  hopes  nor  expectations  are  very  fan- 
guine  -y  the  violent,  on  both  fides,  it  is  certain 
to  difpleafe ;  and  if  moderate  perfons  mould 
turn  away  from  the  further  difcuflion  of  thefe 
difficult  and  dangerous  topics,  I  mail  be  but 
little  inclined  to  difpute  the  wifdom  of  their 
determination.  As  a  work  in  any  degree  ade- 
quate to  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  no  man  will  pafs  a  feverer  fentence  upon  it 
than  myfelf.  It  has  been  written  under  the 
preffure  of  ilcknefs  and  misfortune,  at  broken 
intervals,  and  with  interrupted  attention. 
i  Whether 


Whether  it  be  deftined  to  "  walk  the  town 
Awhile,"  or  to  be  fwept  at  once  from  Mr. 
Stockdale's  counter,  into  the  vaft  lap  of  oblivion, 
I  cannot  feel  much  concern.  The  merit  of  the 
intention  is  all  I  claim.  For  the  reft,  my  flight 
labours  have  already  received  their  reward :  they 
have  fometimes  beguiled  pain,  and  fometimes  fuf- 
pended  forrow. 
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